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Wy architect believes in plotting the natural characteristics of the m iterials, , 


By Alan Dunn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


New materials—and new uses of familiar 
materials —are the architect's meat and drink. 
That is why the Record last month gave its 
readers an exclusive ten-page report on the 
product development plans of 255 major man- 
ufacturers of building materials and equipment. 


Another Record "first’’! 
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A RECORD Twelve Months 


Here is a cue to how rapidly 
your postwar building mar- 
ket is developing. In the twelve 
months ending November 1, 
19-44, the number of specific 
postwar building projects 
reported by Dodge rose 
from 21,000 to 50,000, while 
the dollar volume climbed 
from $1.800.000.000 to 
& 4. 100.000.000. 


RECORD Aids Flanning 

In the same twelve months 
Architectural Record’s edi- 
torial campaign to stimulate 
planning of postwar building 
projects conducted in co- 
operation with leading business 
papers serving fields that are 
important segments of the 
building market — has been 
recognized by both architects 
and advertisers as a ferce on 
which they can capitalize. 


RECORD "Helpful to Us” 

Savs D.M.. Cleveland archi- 
tect: “We think the Reeord’s 
program of collaboration with 
magazines like Modern Hospi- 
tal is excellent... particularly 
helpful to us... we are en- 
vaged in a considerable amount 
of hospital work.” 


RECORD Advertising Gains 
More and more manufacturers 
are taking advantage of the 
Record’s Dodge-directed cov- 
erage of active architects to pul 
facts on building products iu 
the hands of the building di 
signers who are preparing 
plans and specifications fo 
postwar buildings now, In 1911 
the Record showed an adve 
tising gain of 58 per cent, wit 
an unusually large number of 
new exclusive advertisers and 
a corresponding increase in the 
Record’s share of all arehi- 
tectural advertising. 


In February — Specialty Shops 
The Record’s series of collab: . 
rative Building Types studies | 
being continued and expande:! 
in 1945, Specialty shops 
rich market for quality buil/- 
ing materials and equipment 
will be spotlighted in Februa: 
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Here’s proper use of color, a 
good picture properly identified. 
They tell something about the 
material used in construction. 
This data is swell for a tech- 
nical man. 
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This does a good job of showing A particularly good ad. At a 

the crous-section of the material. swift glance, you a picture 

The effect of blowing up the of the line carried by these peo- 

picture is always good. There's De ah Gaining camer 

om beg haga conversation here, — and the specific - 
, ions. 


Their name is large enough to 


see. I like product-pictures. This 


internal view gives me a good 
idea of the product. I can learn 
more about the construction 


from it. 
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Very good, Name is prominent. 
Picture is large enough to get a 
good view of it. The copy tells 
something of vital interest... 
extra room for pulling. This ad 
tells all one needs to know. 





prevent radio interference. 


This is good. The dimensions of 
some of the apparatus are given 
and they tell you they make a 
complete line. There’s a catalog 
offer. Good. 


INDUSTRIAL 


This strikes me as being a right 
effective ad. It has a great ap- 
peal to the fellow interested in 
the diesel engine. That picture 
gets my eye. 
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“Reconversion Campaigns Shelved — More 
Advertising Planned for 1945,” Say 
Leading Advertisers 


i gporsmengy new advertising cam- 
paigns, complete to color plates, 
intended for publication in the indus- 
trial field in 1945, have been carefully 
wrapped in cellophane or a reasonable 
facsimile and placed on the top shelf 
for future reference. 

That is one of the immediate re- 
sults of the changed military situation 
in Europe. Even before the German 
counter-attack threatened to wipe out 
a large part of the gains won by 
American and Allied arms since D- 
Day, June 6, it had become evident 
that the rapid conclusion of the war 
in Europe, confidently predicted by 
military authorities and civilian ob- 
servers all during the summer, would 
not be consummated. 


Thus the natidn faces 1945 as an- 
other year of total war, with increased 
demands for materials, munitions and 
supplies taking precedence over any 
hoped for expansion in the production 
of goods for civilian use. As a result, 
reconversion plans have been put on 
ice by the WPB, and along with them 
have gone the sales and advertising 
campaigns which numerous manufac- 
turers had readied for 1945. They 
may be able to use them later in the 
year, and they are available for use 
whenever the situation changes and 
brings nearer the end of the European 
war and reconversion of at least a 
part of our industrial machine from 
military to civilian production. 


More Advertising in 1945 


Nevertheless, industrial advertisers 
reporting to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
on their 1945 programs have made it 
clear that in spite of the prolongation 
of the war, they are looking ahead and 
Planning their market operations on 
the basis that we are just one year 
Closer to peace than we were at the 
bes nning of 1944. 


ey expect to do more advertising 


Y 
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—increases ranging from five per cent 
to 33% per cent. 

They will use more space in indus- 
trial papers—if it is available. That 
is a big “if,” which will be discussed 
later in this report. 

They will do less institutional and 
more product advertising. 

They will spend more money for 
catalogs, bulletins and other product 
literature. 

They will use more direct mail. 

They will do more research on in- 
dustrial markets, particularly those 
whose operations and prospects have 
been radically changed by wartime 
conditions. 

They will work more closely with 
distributors, especially in those fields 
where the distribution organization 
has been weakened by lack of goods 
to sell. Dealer displays will be em- 
phasized. 

As far as possible, within the limi- 
tations of available manpower, they 
will start rebuilding sales organiza- 
tions, decimated by the draft and 
diversion of salesmen to non-selling 
activities, 





THE COPY 
CHASERS 


Choose 


Industrial 
Advertising's 


Man - of-the-Yoar 


See pages 99 and 136. 











Advertising Can Make Sales Calls 


One of the big reasons for expand- 
ing advertising was given by the ad- 
vertising manager of a large steel com- 
pany, who pointed out that due to a 
smaller sales force and the use of many 
salesmen in service and similar activ- 
ities, the number of sales calls made in 
1944 was 42 per cent less than in 
1940. While increased advertising 
provided 28 per cent more impressions 
last year than in 1943, still more pro- 
motion is planned for the purpose of 
bridging the gap between reduced sales 
contacts and the normal cultivation 
of individual buyers. 

Great improvements have _ been 
made in the design of machinery in all 
lines, and the advertising manager of 
one of the largest and most successful 
companies in the field reported that a 
new campaign, based on the assumed 
ability of the company to introduce a 
new and improved line to industrial 
buyers, has now been shelved indefi- 
nitely. It will continue advertising 
on the same basis and in the same vol- 
ume as in 1944, but will be prepared 
for a quick change just as soon as 
military developments justify. A new 
plant planned by this company for 
the production of many new and im- 
proved products has likewise been 
shelved by the change in WPB policies. 

A typical comment regarding the 
necessity for revamping 1945 adver- 
tising programs was given by the 
sales promotion manager of an impor- 
tant manufacturer of valves and fit- 
tings, who explained that their 1945 
campaign was planned in August and 
September, and was based on the as- 
sumption that the European phase of 
the war would end well before the 
first of the year, that heavy cut- 
backs in war contracts would follow 
quickly, and that civilian production 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Institutional Advertising Gives Way 


To Product Copy in 1945 


Greater use of market and advertising re- 
search to back campaigns urged by agencies 


eee agencies handling ac 
counts in the industrial field are 
agreed that appropriations will be gen- 
erally larger in 1945 than in 1944; and 
that in view of space limitations in the 
industrial publication field, much of 
the increase will be expended for cat 
alogs, other product literature and di 
rect mail 

Agency executives who reported to 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING on the out- 
look for this year are likewise almost 
unanimous in believing that most so 
called will 
give way to product advertising, even 
though not much can be said about 
products destined for postwar 
markets. Some of them comment 
caustically on certain types of institu 
which the ad 
claim too 


institutional advertising 


new 


tional advertising in 
appeared to 
contributions 


vertiser has 
much credit for the 
made by his products to the war effort. 


Greater emphasis on both market 
research and advertising research will 
be noted in 1945 if the representative 
agencies which reported to this mag- 
good 
cross-section of agency opinion. The 
necessity a more clearly 
defined picture of markets, on the one 
hand, and of the effectiveness of copy, 
on the other, will justify a great deal 
in the research field than 
these executives say. 


azine may be accepted as a 


for having 


more effort 


ever before, 


Distributing Methods 
Undergo Study 


In addition, they report that closer 
study of distribution, with the objec- 
tive of overhauling inefhcient meth- 
ods of moving goods from the factory 
to the final user, is under way. They 
emphasize that now is the ideal time 
to make changes with little friction, 
whereas under normal conditions they 
might prove to be difficult of execu 
tion without serious upsets. 

The agency executives quoted below 
franker and more 


been ex 


have been much 


than might have 


critic al 
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pected, and for that reason their com- 
ments are worthy of close study by 
manufacturers, particularly as_ they 
represent many clients whose thinking 
will undoubtedly be greatly influenced 
by the recommendations of the agen- 
cies which serve as their advertising 
ind marketing counselors. 
“There is no indication that 
is likely to be any decrease in the 
volume of industrial advertising ex- 
penditures in 1945,” said Roger Wens- 
ley, president of the G. M. Basford 
Company, New York. “As a matter 
of fact, it is entirely possible that in- 
dustrial advertising will increase rather 
than decrease, due to the desire on the 
part of many manufacturers to begin 
minds of men in 
with respect to 


t he re 


conditioning the 
peacetime industry 
neglected trade marks and products. 

“Judging from our own experience, 
there has been a substantial increase 
in market research activity in the past 
This is likely to expand still 
1945. Conversion from war 
to peacetime production later on will 
create an occasion for a manufacturer 
to look into his distribution policies 
and bring them up to date. 

“Many 
found himself committed to policies 
that are out of line with changed con- 
field. The tremendous 


year. 
more in 


times a manufacturer has 


ditions in his 


shake-up that is taking place in dis- 
tribution generally makes it possible 
for him to modernize his policies with- 





Regional managers and home office execu- 

tives of The White Motor Company, co- 

operate in postwar planning at this joint 
meeting 
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out creating the disturbance that 
would accompany such a change in 
normal times. 


Many Puzzling Questions Ahead 


“In addition, there are puzzling 
questions as to the competitive signifi- 
cance of new materials and new equip- 
ment in the postwar world. The set 
ting of sales policies for the reconver 
sion period is dependent upon gaining 
as clear a picture as possible of how 
wartime developments will affect the 
peacetime markets of a particular com 
pany. Market research can do much 
to clarify this picture and is already 
at work doing so. 

“I think it is obvious that one ad- 
ditional trend is likely, and that is 
a lessening of the institutional type of 
industrial advertising that has been 
running in general media, and a switch 
to definite product copy with its 
sharper appeals to specific buyers.” 

Walther Buchen, president of The 
Buchen Company, Chicago, expects 
the volume of industrial advertising 
in 1945 to be about the same as in 
1944, but with more emphasis on ad- 
vertising literature, including catalogs, 
and in some minor budget items such 
as phereeraphs. 

“In some cases budgets are being 

increased to take care of these re- 
quirements,” he continued, “and in 
those cases where the amount remains 
the same, other items are being re- 
duced to provide for those which are 
being increased. 
“So far we have a very few a 
nouncements of new postwar products 
that are scheduled for the early part 
of 1945. 


Research Being Increased 


“In the main, there is increasing 
emphasis on market research, which 
however, the trend that has been go- 
ing on for a number of years. We 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Want Some Export Orders? 


‘HERE'S HOW TO GET THEM 


By J. HALL BURTON 
Foreign Trade Consultant, Chicago 


\)) Mapa manufacturers have tucked 
L away in their postwar plans a 
chapter entitled: “Export markets?” 
The reasons why this section of plan- 
ning is so often relegated to a minor 
position are varied, but mostly it is 
because there is a lack of funda- 
mental knowledge of the markets and 
their requirements. Then, too, it is 
unjustly assumed that it takes a vast 
specialized knowledge to market suc- 
jcessfully in foreign countries. 
Fundamentally the same basic prin- 
ciples hold true whether you sell to a 
customer in Podunk, U.S.A., or a cus- 
itcomer in Sydney, Australia. If you 
imanufacture a mousetrap—not even 
a better one than your competitor— 
and you know that customers need 
mousetraps, and you know that they 
fcan pay for them, then why not sell 
them your mousetraps? Customers 
will react to your sales appeals in the 
same manner whether the message is 
}found in a domestic magazine or 
|whether it appears in a magazine in 
i‘ uba. Your direct mail produces in 
ithe same manner, perhaps even more 
so, because the foreign importer is 
ilways looking for salable goods. 


What Markets Do You 
Want to Reach? 


Having decided that the same gen- 
eral sales message will serve to pro- 
duce orders, it remains to decide what 
export markets you want to reach and 
when they should be developed. Again 
we return to our own usual methods; 
that is, we first analyze where the 
most likely fields will be found. The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce annually issues a 
detailed report on all exports by goods 
ind by country of destination. These 
reports are a guide to export markets 
ind are available at the nearest dis- 
trict office. Full assistance is pro- 
vided in these offices to help you find 
the proper classification. 





Studying these reports enables you 


to pre-select markets, and avoids need- 
less expenditures through trying to 
find your own. 

For example, a manufacturer of 
tractors would find that out of total 
of 8,050 units with’a total value of 
about $3,300,000, more than 4,400 
were shipped to Canada, more than 
1,100 went to the United Kingdom, 
570 to Australia, 508 to New Zealand, 
280 to Ireland, 225 to Norway, 184 
to France, 179 to Sweden, 119 to 
the Union of South Africa, 80 to 
Mexico and so on down the entire list. 

These same statistics (for the year 
1940) would also point out that no 
tractors were shipped to Soviet Union, 
Portugal, Syria, nor several other coun- 
tries. The obvious conclusion there- 
fore is that some countries do not use 
tractors, and therefore as potentials 
would have no rating in a market sur- 
vey. Identical surveys can be made for 
almost any article. The tractor manu- 
facturer would do well to concentrate 
his sales promotion in those countries 
where American-made tractors are al- 
ready accepted and known. His 
chances of obtaining a share of busi- 
ness that obviously is placed from 
such countries are naturally much 
better. 

Concentrate on Logical Markets 


The statistics of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce diyide 
the world into 126 markets. No one 
would seriously attempt to cover all 
of them at the same time. Concen- 
trated effort directed to the most 
promising markets is the most logical 
step in this direction. 

Having then decided that only a 
limited number of markets shall be 
the target for a concentrated promo- 
tion campaign, we are faced with the 
next question of how and with what 
tools. Realizing from the beginning 
that in each market there must be a 
number of “most logical” prospects 
who should be told about our prod- 
ucts, we should proceed to tell them 
with the same arguments and induce- 
ments we would use on a domestic 
customer. 
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Obtaining Names 


To obtain the names of the most 
likely customers we again enlist the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Through 
its foreign service officers, consuls, 
commercial attaches, etc., the Bureau 
has compiled lists of trade classifica- 
tions for almost all countries. These 
lists give the name, address, size, and 
goods handled by each firm. The 
tractor manufacturer would, for ex- 
ample, obtain the lists of importers of 
“agricultural implements” in the coun- 
tries of the selected markets. From 
the lists can be culled the houses best 
suited and an individual letter should 
be addressed to them outlining what 
is being offered. This would then 
amount to a real pre-selection of pros- 
pects representing the very best pos- 
sibilities in each territory. These lists 
are sold at the nominal cost of $1.00 
each per country. 

Since the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and the foreign 
service officers are established to help 
the American manufacturer, all as- 
sistance will be given gladly. 


Using Advertising to Sell 


Now that we have made the de- 
cision as to markets, and have obtained 
names of our future customers, we 
can proceed to offer our goods. This 
should be done by individual letter 
in as much detail as possible. Do not 
be afraid to make the letter too long. 
Your prospect enjoys receiving de- 
tailed letters giving, if possible, all an- 
swers to any questions that might 
conceivably come to mind. It will 
save considerable time later if a little 
care is taken to be as specific as pos- 
sible in the beginning. 

Before writing the first letter we 
must decide on our general policy, for 
we must state it clearly and concisely 
in the letter. Here are a few points 
which you should clarify and explain 
in your first approach: 

1. Description and/or catalogs of 
goods. 

(Continued on page 139) 
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ANNUAL CALENDAR REVIEW 2 i 3 


An annual feature of the January issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is its calen- 
dar review. Thus again this year, we bring you a display of some of the best 
examples of calendar art. In the main, it will be noticed that calendars attempt 
to bring the user an interesting and artistic subject in addition to the ‘“commer- 
cial”; one he will want to see grace the walls of shop, office or home for a year 
to come. 

With the exception of Link-Belt, Ltd., which pictures a soldier returning home, 
and The Dayton Pump and Machinery Company’s calendar showing a farmer and 
his wife visualizing their postwar home, war scenes or views of artistic interest 
predominate. In quantity and style very little change is apparent. 
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‘(OUR CONTEMPORARY ANCESTORS 





fen title was deliberately adopted 
from an article written by the late 
Walter Hines Page, who during World 
War I, was Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James. Mr. Page used it to de- 
scribe people whose arrested develop- 
ment from economic and social causes 
continued them in the cultural state 
of a century gone by. I use it to extol 
some of the predecessors of our pres- 
ent-day types faces, found in the 
specimen books of a 
For “there’s gold in them thar” types 


mined and 


generation ago. 
that is just now being 
minted. 

Back in the 1920’s when sans serifs 
were introduced to this country, it 
was a popular pastime to poke fun at 
the crude, old-fashioned  gothics. 
[They'd supposedly been born in a day 
when designers didn’t know any bet- 
ter. Now that we had become “‘style- 
Ww ould be 


conscious,” the gothics 


swept away. But the builders appar- 











but have become the corner stone of 
much extremely smart composition. 


Gothics Still in Style 


These time-honored gothics don’t 
lack style. They are being used today 
in a delightfully well-groomed man- 
ner. Which only goes to show that 
style is more in the use than in the 
type itself, and that what you do with 
type is even more important than the 
types with which you do it. Bodoni, 
for example, was brought out orig- 
inally about the turn of the 19th Cen- 
tury for the printing of books in a 
regal format, a frank play to the gal- 
leries that held the fattest purses. But 
it often has been, and often still is, 
strangled by unskillful handling. 

True, it took the 
modern sans serifs to show us how to 
use the basic letter forms we errone- 
ously call gothics. The pioneering ex- 
periments of the futurists in art and 


creators of the 





By A. RAYMOND HOPPER 
G. M. Basford Company 
New York 


sulted in a completely new method of 
handling type. This, far more than the) 
faces themselves, put over the vogue? 
for Futura and Kabel. Put it over solp., 14); 
well, indeed, that the former, re-|heads 
named Spartan, has become one of theljng the 
major items in the American Type 
Founders’ line, and is offered under} ig 
one name or another by all the ma-j,,. js 
chine-type manufacturers. that g 
Legibility and Beauty Can Be Had Spa 
The newer typography uses both# © ' 
body type and display as integral ele- nvolv 
ments in the design of a unified com- and 7 
position. Esthetic effect is given con-/PPP&! 
sideration only in order to obtain sperhay 
design coherence. The earlier creed of PT°™ 
the late Benjamin Sherbow that type) ho p 


was made to be read, has never been er 
the 18 




































ently builded better than they knew, design on their doctrine that form denied. indeed, is accepted as 3 iw 
. ; , . . ‘ . . sective. ees2ain} 
better than we knew indeed, for the follows function, were carried over matter of course. But the suggestive-| 7 
: : : oe sg. + white 
gothics not only were nof swept away, into the field of typography and re- ness that can be achieved by judicious} 
‘ ; : centur 
easter 
—— _ (—=" ~~) < in 
} wil ler 
WSs TC 
matter 
more fr 
me rare 
poin t 5! 
S'anOaeeorze On | 
STRATHMORE But 
| lead ni 
a times 
wt lhe Ait? ” ad of if } 
when mankind wilj ¢ Lit 
> 7CIlS : j uh of baiting o tow waag. Mm othe : 
PRECISION / eeadieeaee he ruins of the old. ‘Then lof tim 
IN VOUR LETTERS ‘pr The sortase appears in Rep ene te ane a peace-loving peoples, where il ' 
\ sane re cr tnt te ds er all thi 
tome mitten & recdom, happines and security hap er 
eusenss wees —— Mt © eure that one und _ 
quapenm ww language will take on new strength Nathan traditi 
ADVERTISING & StLLING Cmnclentod and purpose aq ( 
POINTERS Imm MONT + ever had But none of them brings the world and sts to dat 
‘ eA mm mY df nas . Uale 
or come t of problems into focus so graphically, s0 fully and so alien cane, = and meghour, emplover and " 
wanes rstandably as the newspaper. ¢ That's why the demand outs gudent a, Paret &© uark together for the grentens Leadi: 
¢ newspapers today is at its highest peak in history. That's O-OPERATION « : S 
he Government leans so heavily on newspapers to transmut as been identiind with 1s word... For generations « nN 
mee > Ammann SS Principles and purpane of | was 
war messages to all the people. © And that als omer .. generations it hee made nea | 1 S 
why the newspaper packs so much power toda soany niin te an Of Cr Citinens om this North Amarionn adoy e 
© generations Canada's lending life « : 
| a“ ere : ‘ a prox a ae demonstrated 1) O-OPERATION o #, ence par ie 
! i] ‘ ‘ | a « Awtier way ‘ pom | . 
STRATHMORE = | 7 
\ oF Fine i | 
os ‘ 4 Papers ; | 7 — ‘ » 6006. codtintts Go@umen tant ete s@enms j got! 
_t i | Bat 
hasn 
lead; ¢ 


this ad (center) interesting and readable. Century Schoolbook tet ® + 
widely leaded combined with Lydian and Grayda display type! , 
shown in the ad at right, make this “ancestor contemporary 


Engravers Bold caps and lower case Bank Script used in the left-hand 
ad, suggest the idea of precision. Alternate Gothic in the headline 
and Bookman Oldstyle Italic in the body, leaded 100 per cent, make 
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in the) —— — * 
vogue. - om 
(er SOE snklin or Alternate Gothic used in the 


> Te-theads of this series leaves you with the feel- 
if theling that these faces “were born for this job" 


Type 





under bid sometimes barely restrained spac- 

/ Ma-ing is seen to have a powerful effect 
that gives it almost primary value. 

ad Spacing, in fact, is nearly all there 

both#s to this new treatment. Composition 

involving the gothics in the 1860's 


| ele 
com-#2d 70’s, generally had a suffocated 
con-j#Ppearance. Leading, for some reason, 


te a perhaps that of economy of space, was 
ad of practiced very little. William Morris, 
type h ho probably gave the first significant 
been #™Mpetus to stylistic typography around 
the 1890's, was bitterly antagonistic to 


as aj 
stive-@eading, or indeed to any extraneous 
‘cious #¥hite space. Even after the turn of the 


century, that stalwart and sound old 
master of printing, Theodore Low 
——DeVinnie, was a voice crying in the 
rilderness of typographic conscious- 
ness to put leads between lines of body 
matter. Even that was to make type 
more readable, not more effective. And 
ne rarely meant to use more than two 


unts! 


But the sans serifs startled us with 
leading often as much as, and some- 
at times much more than, the point size 
of the type. It could be only a matter 
lof time before some one would figure 
all this out and wonder what would 
happen to the old-time gothics if their 
traditional treatment were brought up 


to date. 
Leading Makes for Readability 


Some one evidently did. The result 
was so gratifying that others have 
adopted it until one is amazed at the 
parade im current advertising of 
| Franklin, Alternate, News and other 
gothics ia use not only for display but 
also for body text. And the thing 
hasn’t stopped with merely extra-wide 
leadi g. All the other tricks the sans 
srifs of the 20’s so well taught us and 


~ @V Fe 





k text 


types 
porary 


OR 
some we have thought up for our- 
selves, are being successfully applied to 
gothics once thought distinctly 
“buckeye,” not possibly of the typo- 
graphic royal family. 

But princely they most emphatically 
have become, with margins widened, 
leading increased from 50 per cent 
to 150 per cent of the body height, 
and capitals letter-spaced often widely, 
even lower case slightly. Stretch a line 
across the top or bottom of a page ad- 
vertisement, set in 10- or 12-point 
caps of Alternate Gothic No. 1 or 2 
letter-spaced from three to six points, 
and you have a richness of effect with 
which nothing in McKinley’s day can 
compete. Yet the same types were in 
the specimen books then, and long 
before. 

This new trend is not at all a dis- 
placement of the Spartans. Where a 
full-bodied sans serif is desired, these 
still reign supreme. The gothics that 
are most popular now seem to be the 
condensed and extra-condensed forms. 
And they are employed for an exten- 
sive variety of subjects or products. 


Many Examples of 
Well-Leaded Typography 


A handsomely printed photographic 
journal uses 12-point Alternate Gothic 
letter-spaced caps for the titles of full- 
page photographs, with the creators’ 
names in upper and lower not spaced. 
The effect isn’t in the least “buck- 
eye’; it is beautiful. 

The Bureau of Advertising, 
A.N.P.A., sets a series of business 
paper advertisements (see illustration) 
with Alternate Gothic heads over text 
in Bookman Oldstyle Italic (another 
old-timer) leaded 100 per cent of the 
body. 


Some time ago, Revere Copper and 





es 

Brass, Inc., started a powerful cam- 
paign tied in with the war effort. Each 
advertisement featured a dramatic 
close-up of a wounded veteran. The 
handling is so sober and sincere and 
straightforward it raises a lump in 
your throat. The subject is too poig- 
nant to permit any flamboyance of 
style . . . its purpose preventS any 
pulling of punches. Every heading is 
set in Franklin or Alternate Gothic 
(see illustration). You are left with 
the feeling that these faces must have 
been born for just this one job. Noth- 
ing else less simple and clean and un- 
pretentious would be appropriate. 


Are We Recalling the Old Favorites? 


Another old favorite whose original 
utility is suggested by its name, News 
Gothic, now meets the public eye from 
all directions. It is interesting to note, 
however, as a characteristic of the 
trend we are considering, that while 
this face is made in three widths, it 
is the Extra Condensed that is most 
commonly chosen with the Condensed 
following closely in favor; the normal- 
width letter finds fewer friends. Un- 
questionably, narrowness is the chief 
desideratum. Does this mean that we 
are in for a period such as we had in 
the middle of the 19th Century, when 
for a time condensed body faces were 
in saddle? 

At any rate, the narrow News 
Gothics are now being used for text, 
not just for display. To be sure, they 
are just a bit light to suit modern con- 
ceptions of what punch lines should 
be. A folder which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad uses to train its own staff, is 
set in 10-point News Gothic Con- 
leaded only one point, evi- 
reasons. To look 


densed, 
dently for space 


(Continued on page 62) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Niw vYoe« 


Widely spaced heads in News Gothic Extra Condensed and Spartan Black caps with side 
heads and initials in Commercial Script reflect the smartness that was desired in the design 
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Surplus War Goods Disposal 
Organization Functioning Smoothly 


Q™ year after the Baruch-Han- 
cock report first suggested the 
formula for the salvage ot unneeded 
war materials, Uncle Sam finds him- 
self an important figure in the busi- 
community, with his 


ness great 


“variety store” operation commanding 


the attention of business groups 
everywhere. 

Since June, surpluses have been 
moving through orderly disposal 


channels built by Will Clayton, and a 
staff of experienced business men. Al- 
though new men are appearing in the 
picture every day, it looks as if Clay- 
ton and his friends did their spade- 
work so well that surplus selling will 
continue to make sense. 


Sales to November 1, though bring- 
ing 76.1 per cent of the appraised 
value of the goods sold, were only 
$111 million, a sixth of the goods on 
hand. Pointing out that there is no 
lack of buyers, many have expressed 
fears that the government cannot 
handle the surplus job, which may 
eventually involve $100 billion in 
goods. A quick review of the spec- 
tacular progress in recent weeks in 
building an organization for handling 
goods and in working out sales poli- 
cies should lend assurance that the sit- 


uation remains well under control. 


Surpluses, as Will Clayton learned 
from Congress last Fall, involve tre- 
mendous social and political consid- 
erations as well as economic ones. If 
they seem a threat to established busi- 
ness procedures, they also offer tempt- 
ing opportunities to other 
of society whose objections may not 


segments 


entirely coincide with those of in- 
dustry. 
Social Objectives Also Involved 

To his chagrin, Mr. Clayton 


learned that Congress expected that in 
selling surpluses, quick liquidation of 
stocks not the sole 
objective. for instance, 
were to be provided with special as- 


government was 


Veterans, 


sistance teward opening new businesses 
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or buying farms. Huge plants were 
not to be sold to anyone who might 
acquire a monopoly in this field. Mag- 
nesium, synthetic rubber and other 
important industries were to remain 
in government’s hands for the present. 

Interpretation of these Congres- 
sional instructions is a headache left 
by Mr. Clayton to the new Board 
which has taken over direction of the 
selling job. The headache is more 
than compensated for, however, by the 
machinery which he built to feed 
property into the market quickly, and 
with the least possible disturbance 
to the business community. 

While the Board itself sells noth- 
ing, it reviews the policies which RFC, 
Treasury and other agencies adopt in 
selling. Under Mr. Clayton, these 
disposal agencies have worked out an- 
swers to such problems as contacting 
customers, determining price, and han- 
dling catastrophic quantities of goods. 


RFC Biggest Industrial Operator 


The most important government 
operator in the industrial field is the 
RFC. Through its subsidiaries it han- 
dles such items as buildings and fix- 
tures; general purpose industrial ma- 
chinery; machine tools; power boil- 
ers; railroad cars; air conditioning and 
cold storage equipment; laundry equip- 
ment; raw materials; pressed metals; 
chemicals; silk; lime; feathers. 

So far RFC has sold only $56 mil- 





Some of the 145 publication representatives 
listening to an after-lunch talk by Wallace 
Guild, Garfield and Guild Advertising, San 
Francisco, at a get-together stressing the im- 
portance of publishers men having full 
knowledge of agency operations 


Washington Correspondent, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


lion of goods. Machine tools, total- 
ing $17,185,000, plants worth $25 
million and construction materials 
valued at $9 million are the biggest 
items. It has sold $8 million worth of 
airplanes, and dribs and drabs of such 
things as industrial chemicals, electri- 
cal rotating equipment, tool steels, 
compressors and metal working equip- 
ment. 

At present, RFC is chiefly interested 
in doing business with individuals and 
corporations that need these things for 
Eventually it will have 
to find other outlets. To that end, 
late in November it decided to hire 
an advertising agency, and it has set 
to work building “showrooms” in 
various parts of the country. 

Three of the biggest RFC _ head- 
aches are: plants, machine tools and| 
airplanes. According to a “Briefa- 
logue”’ it has compiled, it must eventu-| 


war work. 


ally dispose of industrial sites in 42] 


states. It will have more machine 
tools than the industry built in 25 
years. An answer must be found to 
the problem of great quantities of air- 
craft, much of it in new condition, 
yet with peacetime function. 


Selling Organization 
Nearly Complete 


Until now, RFC has been busy 
building its sales organization. Con- 
tacts with 31 field offices were 


strengthened, and inventory reporting 
improved. Lt. Col. Joseph B. Wood- 
lock, who comes from Crucible Sceel 
Corporation and B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, was appointed “sales manager.” 
Boynton Haward, of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, Inc. agency, set 
up the advertising and research organ- 


ization. 





Most significant RFC developments 





are: 

1. Completion of the “Briefalog ue” 

giving “complete details of all the 
(Continued on page 164) 
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How We Organized A Distributor Training 


Program and 


a since Graton and Knight 
Company committed itself to a 
policy of distribution through indus- 
trial supply distributors, we have been 
acutely aware of the need for more 
thorough training of distributor sales- 
men. Our products, transmission 
leather belting, hydraulic and pneu- 
matic packings, and textile leathers, 
are in highly competitive -fields and 
their sale requires a good deal of spe- 
cialized knowledge. Until recently, the 
time element never seemed right. 
However, when postwar plans were 
being reviewed, it appeared that if we 
were going to tackle a training job, 
it must be now or never. 

We sent.a questionnaire to all dis- 
tributors and one of the questions in 
it asked if they would be interested in 
sending their salesmen to our factory 
for a week of intensive training. Sixty- 
three per cent answered “yes.” With 
this assurance, we decided to go ahead 
with the training program. We estab- 
lished as our immediate objective the 
thorough training of at least one man 
in each of our distributor organiza- 
tions. That meant training 135 men. 
We now feel we will aim for training 
about 200 men before our current 
classes are closed. I personally feel that 
the benefits will prove so worth while 
that we will ultimately decide to con- 
tinue the training indefinitely. 


One Week's Training Given 


We organized a factory training 
program that begins on Monday morn- 
ing and ends Friday noon. Classes 
have had eight or nine members, but 
we find we can accommodate 12 and 
are recruiting future classes accord- 
ingly. We scheduled classes for every 
week except Thanksgiving week up 
unti| December 8. We have now re- 
cessed until January 15, when we will 
again resume our weekly schedule. 

Salesmen come from all parts of the 
United States and we make it a point 
to have every class composed of men 
from different sections of the country. 





poue 


the 


We believe this adds to the interest as 
members profit from getting points of 
| view from many different localities. If 
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we can possibly avoid it, we do not 


By C. E. DOWNING 
Merchandising Manager, Graton 
and Knight Company, 
Worcester, Mass. 





a) 


have more than one man from any 
single distributor organizatoin in the 
same class. 
Planning the Program 

Having made the decision to begin 
a training program, a tentative out- 
line and schedule of sessions was 


drafted. Then at a meeting of the or- 
ganizing committee, composed of the 





Sales meetings in the field cannot substitute 
for men coming into the factory to see and 
understand how our products are made 





Outside guest experts lecturing on power 

transmission and speaking from experience 

gave our product greater boosts than our 
own men did 





The selling points contained in the instruc- 

tor's talks can be made dramatic and easily 

remembered visual aids when they are sum- 
marized and emphasized 
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What We Learned From It 


sales manager, his assistant, the adver- 
tising manager and the merchandising 
manager, this outline was carefully 
gone over. Some revisions and addi- 
tions were made as well as some de- 
letions and the outline was finally ap- 
proved (see schedule illustration). 

Next step was to break the news to 
the already-much-too-busy men in our 
organization who were to become our 
instructors and to give them their 
specific assignments. Several of them 
are operating men in the factory and 
the objectives and need for the train- 
ing program ‘were fully explained in 
order to win their enthusiastic co- 
operation. Each instructor was re- 
quired to submit an outline for his 
part of the program and when these 
outlines were approved, a complete 
draft was required. 

As soon as the instructors’ outlines 
were approved, the organization com- 
mittee studied them carefully for 
methods of dramatizing and visualiz- 
ing the talks. A long list of photo- 
graphic enlargements, charts, dia- 
grams, demonstrators, product samples 
and other visual aids was prepared and 
arrangements made for their produc- 
tion. 


Dress Rehearsal Held 


In all of this, a strict time table was 
followed specifying dates by which 
everything was to be _ completed. 
Everything was pointed towards a 
“dress rehearsal” one week before the 
first class date. 

That “dress rehearsal” was a tough, 
strenuous session but tremendously 
worth while. One of the noticeable 
weaknesses in presentations at the re- 
hearsal was the tendency to forget to 
translate manufacturing and technical 
processes into selling points. We ham- 
mered away on this almost mercilessly 
at every man, emphasizing that unless 
the material presented could be sum- 
marized for the salesmen into selling 
points, it had no business in the course. 
We also spent considerable time coach- 
ing the instructors on the proper use 
of visual aids. 

While these preparations were in 
process, invitations went out several 
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weeks in advance of the opening date 
and acceptances were received for the 
first several groups. Our own field 
representatives were advised as the in- 
Vitations were sent out and they fol- 
low them up to “sell” the course 
where necessary. It should be added, 
however, that little selling has been 
required. We have found that indus- 
trial supply distributors and their 
salesmen are hungry for this type of 
training. 

As soon as an acceptance was re- 
ceived, we notified our field represen- 


tative and asked him to send us as 
much information as possible about 
the salesman coming to the class. We 
thus got information about the poten- 
tial business in the man’s territory, 
some of his special problems, etc. This 
information was used in informal dis- 
cussions with the salesman to give him 
assistance on his own specific prob- 
lems. 


Welcoming Salesmen 


When the salesmen checked into the 
hotel, they found a letter of welcome 


Graton and Knight Company Distributor, Training Course 


Program 


Monday 


8:30-9:00 a.m. A. A. Williams, Pres. 


G. L. Abbott, Vice-Pres. 


and Gen’! Sales Mgr. 


9:00-Noon F. E. Hooker, Guide 


1:00-2:15 p.m. V. J. Miejnek, Chief 


Chemist 
2:15-4:30 W. T. Cox, Asst. to 
Sales Mer. 
4:30-5:00 
Tuesday 


8:30-10:30 a.m. F. E. Hooker, Guid 


10:30-noon H. E. Anderson, 


1:00-5:00 p.m. H. E. Anderson 


Wednesday 
8:30-11:00 a.m. H. E. Anderson 
11:00-Noon F. E. Hooker, Guide 
1:00-2:30 John Henrikson, Mer., 
Industrial Sales 
2:30-3:15 F. E. Hooker, Guide 
3:15-4:30 E. H. Clark, Megr., 
Packings Div 
4:30-5:00 
Thursday 
§:30-10:00 a.m. K. H. Knight, Chemist 
10:00-12:00 V. J. Miejnek, Chief 
Chemist 
A. A. Wiliams, Jr., Mer., 
Mechanical Laboratory 
1:00-2:30 p.m. M. Lawrence Price, As- 
sistant Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering 
at Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute and a rec- 
ognized authority on 
this subject. 
2:30-4:15 D. R. Jewett, Textile 
Specialist 
4:15-4:45 Wm. Gillet, Foreman, 
Textile Dept. 
Friday 


8:30-9:45 a.m D. R. Jewett, Textile 
Specialist 


9:45-10:15 John Domiano, Foreman 
Apron Dept. 

10:15-11:00 Cc. E. Downing, Merchan- 
dising Mer. 

11:00-Noon G. L. Abbott, V. P. and 


Gen'l Sales Mer 


Afternoon 
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Power 
Transmission Engineer 


Classroom: Welcome. Purpose of visit. 


Visit departments: Hide cellar, beam 
house, tan yard, rough leather, curry. 


Classroom: Purpose and importance of 
basic operations visited in forenoon. 


Classroom: The manufacture of leather 
belting. 


Discussion and questions. 


Visit departments: Belting stock room, 
flat belting, tension cementing machine. 


Classroom: Characteristics of leather 
belting as a medium for power trans- 
mission. 


Classroom: Continue morning discussion. 


Classroom: The short center drive. 


Visit departments: Round belting, lace 


leather, V-belting. 

Classroom: Construction and application 
round belting, lace leather, V-belting, 
belt cements, belt dressings. 

Visit department: Packings. 


Classroom: Packings for maintenance 
and repairs, waterwell packings. 


Discussion and questions. 


Chemical Laboratory: G&K products are 
better because of laboratory control 
over material and manufacturing proc- 
esses. 


Mechanical Laboratory: Explanation of 


laboratory equipment. Typica’ tests for 
products’ performance 


Classroom: Transmission practices. 


Classroom: Leather loom accessories. 


Visit department: Textile leathers. 


Classroom: Leather products for woolen 
and worsted mills. 


Visit department: Apron, tape. 


Classroom: Merchandising and advertis- 
ing. 


Classroom: “Turning your knowledge into 
cash,"’ 


Informal discussion if desired. 
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awaiting them, a program of the 
week’s activities, and a list of their| 
classmates. The letter of welcome ex- 
plained that their hotel bill and meals 
would be paid for and that we had 
established their credit with the hotel 
for any personal expenses they wished 
to incur. 


On Monday morning at 8:15 A.M! 
two of our men met the group and f 
drove them to our factory and the 
class got under way. As the course 
opened, each man received a loose-leaf| 
notebook cover. Each day, notes of the! 
day’s subjects and other pertinent ma-fy 
iM 






terials were handed out to be placed 
in the notebooks. At the end of the 
week, each man had a compiete rec- 
ord of the course and essential cata- 


logs and data in the book. 


Sound Training Principles Used 


There is nothing _ revolutionary 
about our training program or ee: Pe 
ods. It is based upon a few simple but #4ad 
sound training fundamentals. teratu 

1. “Tell ’em—Show ’em.” We cer-[‘A sn 
tainly didn’t invent that technique or(Falling 
phrase. It’s been used by all success-/Produ 
ful trainers and has been one of the’ P 
by-words of the Training Within In-) Mu 
dustry program. In the class room we) advert 
tell ‘em and show ‘em with every} were f 
visual aid we can use. Then we take/sold e 
them out in the factory and show ’em/ from 
some more. washe! 


2. Break It Up. As one of ourjand pr 
students so aptly phrased it, “the headjest sv 
can absorb only so much as the fanny}likewi: 
can stand!” We have arranged ourjot coy 
schedule so that the men do not sit}stuff t 
too long at one time in the class room Copy. 
nor stay on their feet too long in the 
factory. In spite of our consciousness 
of this, we have one long classroom 
period on power transmission which 
we feel cannot logically be broken up 
without doing more harm than good. 

3. Give Sales Information. The one 
reason distributor salesmen come to 
our classes, and the reason their man- 
agements are willing to invest time 
and money in sending them, is because 
they want to sell more merchandise 
We keep this objective constantly im 
mind and insist upon instructors em- 
phasizing selling points behind all the 
material they present. 

4. They Come to Work. We a 
sume that the distributor salesmet 
come to us for information and not 
for entertainment. We keep them 2 
work from 8:30 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
then leave them alone every evening 
except Thursday, when we entertai? 
them at dinner. We know that neither 
they nor we could do justice to the The 
training program if we attempted ae 

(Continued on page 88) ok. 
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AFTER THE HEADLINE- What. Jhon? 


Chicago 


7 ByRON might well have had 

advertising in mind, instead of lit- 

terature, when he wrote: 

small drop of ink 

Falling like dew upon a thought 

Produces that which makes thousands, 

perhaps millions think.” 

Much printers’ ink has fallen on 

advertising thought since those words 

were penned, producing copy that has 





take/sold everything from hairpins to soap, 
y “em} from sky-scrapers to yachts, from 
jwashers and bolts to steam shovels 
ourjand power plants. But drops of hon- 
headjest sweat, in infinite number, have 
anny|likewise fallen from the rugged brows 
our}of copywriters who have written the 
wt sit}stuff that has sold the goods! 
er Copywriting Is Tough 
1 
snes} Writing skillfully the kind of copy 
room) that SELLS—whether it be goods or 
rhich$ Services, war-winning or postwar plans 
n upp —indubitably is hard work! It is quite 
rood.) 25 laborious as any other kind of writ- 
- one 28> often more so. But I wonder 
- how Byron or other literary craftsmen 
nan-§ WOuld have scored the quality of pres- 
timeg @t day industrial advertising copy, 
soa purely from a literary standpoint . 
dies Byron, who was known on occasion to 
— labor for hours composing a single 
‘em-§P@ragraph only to tear it up in dis- 
chef 8USt Moliere “read his plays to his 
cook to be sure they were simple 
_ffenough not to sparkle over the head 
J of the lowest intelligence in the top- 
mePA most gallery.” Anatole France, too, 
N0"F is said to have written each story, not 
n at : ° , 
pons: not twice, but six and eight 
‘gtimes! He once observed that only 
=. after the fifth or sixth draft did a 
nee story begin to sound like Anatole 
France! 
thes 
sted [hese and other gentlemen of by- 
g0ne years who made their stellar mark 
in the rarefied atmosphere of literary 
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By W. V. CUNNINGHAM 
Western Advertising Agency, 


heights strove constantly to meet rig- 
orous self-imposed standards by which 
they measured the quality of their out- 
puts. If they could have appraised our 
present day advertising copy, would 
they have been pleased or mortified? 
They might have nodded in approval 
after reading the best ads of the day. 
But they would have unquestionably 
chided us for the dull, vapid superla- 
tives which attempt to disguise the 
inferiority of many lesser efforts. 
Disraeli, shown a few random speci- 
mens, might have made some withering 
remark similar to what he mockingly 
said about a political opponent: “A 
sophisticated rhetorician, inebriated 
with the exuberance of his own verbos- 
ity, and fitted with an egotistical im- 
agination that can at all times com- 
mand an interminable and inconsistent 
series of arguments.” 


Look at Each Word Carefully 


We’ve all heard and read politicians 
and advertisements which might fit 
that description. Of course, it’s easy 
to criticize copy, not always so easy to 
improve upon it. Nevertheless, it be- 
hooves us to subject each word of copy 
to the Klieg lights of critical ap- 
praisal, to sleuth each line, as it were, 
for aptness, for expressiveness, for in- 
formativeness. Most often it is only 
by polishing, re-writing, editing and 
re-editing, that a piece of copy is con- 
sidered as possessing vibrant, galvan- 
izing sales power. 

Advertising copy, in itself, is a 
special kind of literature. It must be 
interesting in its own right. It must 
make an impression before it can warm 
the reader—before it can make him 
think favorably of your product or 
service. Consider what Kenneth Col- 
lins says in his book, “Masters of Ad- 


vertising Copy” 
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gee 


Breathes there a copywriter with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said: 
‘Boy! This copy will really stop ‘em! 


Copy is the only thing that counts in 
advertising. Research develops facts that 
may help sell goods, but a hundred men 
in a hundred Fords, filling out ques- 
tionnaires all day long, wouldn't, of them- 
selves, sell enough goods to pay for their 
gasoline. Wise choosing of places to put 
advertising copy. enables that copy to sell 
more goods, but you could sit and choose 
media until you were black in the face, 
and never move a boy's express wagon 
full of toy balloons. 


Mechanical departments help copy find 
favorable expression, but the most meticu- 
lously symmetrical piece of typography 
that ever lulled a roving eye will never 
turn a nickel, unless that copy eases home 
a message real copywriter has cut 
and hammered until it means something 
very vital to the man who reads it 


Making Copy Meanful 

With this accent on copy, then, 
aside from the basic idea, theme or 
appeal, how can we so mold our copy 
that every word will be charged with 
meaning? Following are a few sug- 
gestions which may be helpful. 

Suppose a company—a potential cus- 
tomer—were ready to place a big order 
for one of your products, asking yours 
and several competitive concerns to 
submit fifty-word wires describing 
the product in question. If you, as 
the advertising man, were given the 
assignment, knew that the other con- 
cerns were also to send wires—prices 
to be the same, no chiseling or skul- 
duggery—what would you write? 
Consulting your last ad on the product 
you’d probably eliminate several words 
in the copy. Then you’d further edit 
and re-edit. You’d hunt for more 
connotative words, more descriptive 
phrases to mirror the facts and sales 
points of your product. You’d search 
for more effective word images with 
which to put every last gram of drive 
into your message, to give dramatic 
and vivid expression to your thoughts. 
Finally, you would have your wire 


some 
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ready, and chances are it would be as 
fine a specimen of pithy, pungent 
action copy as you ever turned out. 


Don't Lean On the Artist 


Most of us are aided and abetted by 
artists, typographers and engravers to- 
ward making our copy so radiantly 
provocative that the reader just can’t 
help but beam on our goods and serv- 
ices (we hope). Perhaps we some- 
times lean too heavily for our own 
good on these stalwart auxiliaries. If 
you had been a writer in Shakespeare’s 
time, a playwright, you would have 
been confronted with serious handi- 
caps. In those days plays were pre- 
sented on a bare stage without a hint 
of staging in the modern sense. There 
were no properties, no wings, no 
“spots.” And, to top it off, the 
dandies of the town were wont to buy 
seats right smack on the stage. So 
not only did the actors have a constant 
struggle to make their lines heard, but 
the playwright was burdened with the 
immense task of writing dialogue that 


breathed life! 

Today, if we didn’t have such mod- 
ern “staging” as layout and design, 
multi-color printing and photographic 
art, we should have to strain some- 
what more than we do in order to turn 
out truly provocative and sale-pro- 
ducing copy. Select one of your re- 


cent ads. Mask out everything but 
the copy and logo. Does the copy 
now look a bit naked and forlorn? 


Or does it possess such scintillating 
qualities that it sparkles and shines of 
and by itself, with no adornment save 
its OWN persuasiveness? 


Police Your Copy 


Another suggestion for giving life 


to copy is to “police” it . . . to seek out 
and eliminate “thin” words, down-at- 
the-heel words, words threadbare from 
over-use. Strip such words from your 
copy. Clothe it with livelier words, 
or with words which, at least, are dif- 
ferent and out of the verbal rut. Rich- 
ard Surrey once wrote that one word 
—provided it be the right word—is 
frequently better than a _ thousand 
books! 

There are scores of over-worked 
words which long ago ought to have 
been retired with pensions. “Vital” 
and “assure” are but two examples. 
We have been “‘vital-ed” to death. We 
have been “assured” of everything 
from Victory through using Wadget’s 
Gadgets, to fabulous success by adopt- 
ing Whoosit’s ready-made postwar 
plans. An electric company proclaims, 
“Nothing is more vital to the war 
production program than _ electric 
equipment. Guard it with Blank 
Relays.” Now the first sentence, be- 
sides being ungrammatical, is a weak, 
platitudinous lead-in. Its author might 
better have revamped it to read as 
follows: “Your electrical equipment 
is a bulwark of Victory. Don’t let 
it fail you when you need it most. 


Guard it with Blank Relays.” 


“Assure” is a handy word, a con- 


venient peg on which to hang a 
thought. But like others of its ilk, 
it has been dulled by over-use. 


“Blank’s experience assures you of 
highest satisfaction.” “Blank’s speedy 
operations assures you of substantial 
savings in time.” And soon. Indeed, 
some copy blocks are full of assur- 
ances and little else. Here’s a 
phrase lifted from an ad on bearings: 
“. .. their rugged precision construc- 








| 


tion assures top performance year after 
year.” Not a bad sentence, perhaps 
though one might question the aa 
ness of “rugged” as here used (seq 
dictionary definition). The sentencd 
could be improved by avoiding the use T¢ 
of “assure” and by re-phrasing to read; 
“Years of top performance are pre 
cision-built in every Blank Gadget.” | St 


Avoid Pat Phrases 
Then there are the commonplace A 


anemic pat expressions and cliché 
which creep inte copy. Such phrase: 
might have been forceful when orig: 
inally conceived but have long since 
lost their vigor. “Whether small o: 
large,” “‘gets the call,” “play an im- 
portant part,” “answers every need”— y 
these are a few of the colorless, life- 
less phrases which no longer carry 
punch. re 
Closing arguments can often kk 
strengthened by using a little imag- 
ination. Consider this final sentence 
appearing in a recent ad: “Blank en- 
gineers are ready to work with you) @ o: 
in solving your problems.” Compart|of es 
with: “Get the facts from our engi-/the r 
neers. Let them sit down with you) pendi 
to help work out any fastening prob- cent ; 
lems you have.” The latter example) motiv 
is a little longer, but is certainly much) of _ p; 
more inviting to action than the first.) placer 
An electrical equipment manufac-}plies ; 
turer says, “Blank Gadgets answer the}tive a 
need where severe overloads may caus) For 
trouble.” Compare with, “Didget’s{the s1 
Gadgets are almost indestructible . . .} write- 
won’t crack, won’t break, won’t come} forme 
loose.” Or here’s a longer example:}closed 
“This collar grips the bolt—pressesfmanag 
itself between the bolt threads andJniques 
(Continued on page 58) are in 
directi 
those 





STEEL MEN INCREASE WAR-STEEL 








Jowes & Lauowiw Sree. Conponanoe Jal 


dignity and strength to their endeavors. 
New York, are designed to tell the story of how steel is made, and have appeared in business papers and general magazines. 


Several publications reaching the export markets are also being used to carry the same messages to foreign buyers. 


PRODUCTION 








Cover Picture Story 


steel industry is this picture from a series used to illustrate 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation advertisements. 
backed huskies are seen clearing the tapping hole of an open hearth 
furnace so that the white hot steel can be “‘teemed” off into ingots. 
Orison MacPherson, the Nova Scotia-born artist who has made f(y), 
the drawings for this series of advertisements which started back els 


in 1939 and have run continuously since then, has the faculty of 
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k en- 
1 you|}@® oNE more step in the direction 
mpare}of establishing a scientific basis for 
engi-/the measurement of advertising ex- 
1 yOu) penditures has been made in the re- 
prob-\cent study for members by the Auto- 
ample} motive Advertising Council, a group 
much)of prominent manufacturers of re- 
first.) placement parts, shop equipment, sup- 
ufac-plies and accessories for the automo- 
or the| tive aftermarket. 

caus} For obvious reasons the results of 
dget’sithe study are not disclosed in this 
¢ ..-fwrite-up but the techniques which 
comt}formed the basis for study are dis- 
mple:}closed in detail. Every advertising 
ressesfmanager may not agree with the tech- 
s and}niques used in this study but they 
are indicative of a step in the right 
direction, and the results so pleased 
those who sponsored it that it is ex- 





pected further studies will be made 

mat a later date. 

Approaching The Problem 
Preliminary discussions uncovered 


he desire to conduct a survey that 
h ctheFyould result in an unbiased report of 
he business paper reading habits of 
¢ principal buying audience in the 
hutomotive aftermarket. Thus in 
earth stablishing the procedure for its first 
tadership study of nationally circu- 


strate 


ro id- 


80 Bited automotive trade magazines, the 

made Wour.cil determined the normal chan- 

back els chrough which products flowed to 
buyers. 

ty of F - 


For these products the usual flow 
nding Bf distribution is through wholesalers 





ency, P° Car dealers, independent general re- 

staal Pair shops, truck and bus fleet oper- 
tors, gasoline filling stations and spe- 
ialis: in brake, electrical, body and 
imilar services. 

— 


Automotive Advertising Council business paper 
readership study establishes basic procedures for 
obtaining facts that are of maximum value to 
members in their advertising media selections 


To the majority of Council mem- 
bers, the heart of this vast automotive 
aftermarket is represented in the car 
dealers and independent repair shops, 
and it is concerning these that the 
greatest question exists as to reader- 
ship of various trade magazines. The 
study, therefore, confined itself to 
these two classifications. Furthermore, 
it confined itself to the monthly au- 
tomotive trade magazines which cir- 
culate nationally and which cater 
editorially to the general and service 
interests of these two trade classes. 


Geographical Selection of Buyers 


Having thus set up the classes of 
trade outlets and the publications to 
be surveyed, the next and most im- 
portant step in the opinion of the 
Council was the selection of typical 
geographical locations and _ typical 
places of business to assure a true 
cross-section. So there would be no 
opportunity for distortion or favor- 
itism, no existing lists were depended 
upon. The Council built its own list 
of concerns to be investigated by go- 
ing direct to representative wholesalers 
and securing from them by personal 
contact, names of actual customers 
distributed geographically and by size 
of market in accordance with the nor- 
mal flow of merchandise in the market. 


The location of wholesalers to 
whom the manufacturers sell, was se- 
lected from “Where the Wholesaling 
is Done,” an unbiased statistical study 
based upon actual market figures fur- 
nished by many leading aftermarket 
manufacturers. Wholesalers in rep- 
resentative marketing areas account- 
ing for 80 per cent of the automotive 
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wholesale business were contacted for 
the purpose of obtaining customer 
lists. 


Wholesalers Provide Retailers’ Names 


“Where the Wholesaling is Done,” 
shows that approximately one-third of 
the wholesaling is done through 25 
cities throughout the country. Ac- 
cordingly, approximately one-third of 
the interviews were distributed among 
some of these 25 cities. One hundred 
additional cities accounted for another 
approximate one-third. Wholesalers 
were contacted in representative cities 
in this classification to obtain distribu- 
tion of interviews. The balance of 
the wholesaling was done through 
smaller communities and interviews 
were obtained accordingly in some of 
these towns. 


Table A shows the distribution of 
interviews with car dealer and inde- 
pendent garages by city size. It will 
be seen that approximately ten per 
cent of the interviews were obtained 
in towns of 25,000 or less. Some of 
the wholesalers submitted names not 
in their own cities. The investigators 
traveled to these surrounding towns 
to pick up those interviews with deal- 
ers or garages. 


TABLE A 
Distribution of Sample—By Size 
of City 
% of Total 
City Size Interviews 
500,000 or more 26.2 
250,000 to 500,000 15.6 
100,000 to 250,000 27.4 
25,000 to 100,000 21.4 
10,000 to 25,000 3.4 
10,000 or less 6.0 


The actual names of the automo- 
tive wholesalers through whom the 
names of independent garages and car 
dealers to be interviewed were ob- 
tained, were submitted jointly to Ross- 
Federal Research Corporation by the 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Cover page of “Durez Plastics News” dis- 
cusses wartime applications of plastics. 
Other helpful ideas on product improve- 
ments are found on three inside pages 


oo the manufacturers of 
typewriters, builders’ hardware, 
photographic equipment, and those in 
other industries in which we believed 
there was business for plastics, be 
interested—and could we get them 
to do something about this interest? 
Could we create enough interest for 
action through telling the non-users 
of plastics what manufacturers who 
were using Durez did with this syn- 
thetic plastic material. These were 
the questions we asked ourselves back 
in 1935, 

It was of course, known to us that 
people generally were interested in and 
curious about these comparatively new 
synthetic materials that were rapidly 
approaching an exaggerated glamor- 
girl ‘“‘they’re wonderful—they do 
everything” popularity, a popularity 
that to some extent was harmful to 
their sales. It was also known to 
us that manufacturers do not discon- 
tinue time-tested, proved methods or 
materials without real cause, and that 
it takes a vast amount of proof to 
break down traditions and methods 
of long standing, engineering knowl- 
edge, and familiarity with materials 
they have used through the years; 
that such selling is no one-call per 
sale but rather may run into years. 


Direct Mail Selected 


The job of introducing our plastics 
—resins and phenolic molding com- 
pounds—to the manufacturers who 
were not concerned with Durez or 
what Durez had, confronted us. We 
decided that in addition to the calls 
of our engineers and promotional men 
and our business paper advertising, 
we could of course increase our pros- 
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House Organ 


Helps Sell 


By H. S. SPENLER 


Advertising Manager, 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


pects’ knowledge of what Durez was 
doing for others, by direct mail—a 
monthly magazine, a concise digest of 
what was new, the things that were 
made of our materials or incorporated 
them. By this means we could reach 
a dozen or two dozen officials in a 
plant, where our field men might call 
on only a few. Changing an organ- 
ization from one structural material 
to another is not a job that you do 
with one or two of the personnel. 


Produce Results—or Else 


There was nothing new or original 
in what we did. It was just good 
common sense—direct mail advertis- 
ing. But we did decide that if our 
paper, ““Durez Plastics News,” failed 
to prove itself in worth while leads, 
leads that ultimately resulted in busi- 
ness, it was not justified. We were 
not going to be satisfied merely to 
mail a monthly bulletin on the basis 
that it must do some good. 


Our initial issues were mailed to 
a selected list of 2,500 individuals con- 
nected with manufacturing organiza- 
tions which were not using plastics to 
any appreciable extent and in many 
instances not at all, but where we felt 
phenolic plastics could definitely bring 
advantages. 


To build a more representative cir- 
culation we systematically added 
about a hundred or two hundred 
names a month for the first year and 
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PLASTIC’ TMAT PIT THE FOR LU 


Back page of “Durez Plastics News” carries 
reproduction of current advertising. Since 
Pearl Harbor, advertising has been directed 
at defnite planning for the postwar period 


a half to two years. These additions 





were not requested but were simply 
selected by us from various sources. 
In the meantime, our field men had 
begun to request additions—names of 
a few customers and many prospects 
on whom they called. Since that time 
the list has had a natural growth, 
great deal of it, possibly 50 per cent, 
by request. 


Lists Continually Increasing 


From time to time checkups have 
been made on this list by selecting : 
thousand names at random to deter- 
mine whether the readers wanted to 
continue receiving the paper. Such 
checkups have invariably increased the 
list rather than cutting it own—thos 
replying consistently adding names of 
department heads and officials in their 
organizations who they thought should 
receive the paper. 

The paper started as a four-page, 
8'% x 11-inch, one-color job. In 1939 
we increased it to eight pages and con- 
tinued that until recently when the 
war required its reduction, both from 
the paper shortage angle and the fact 
that our materials are almost entirely 
used by the Armed Services and most 
of these applications we are not per- 
mitted to publicize. When materials 
go back to civilian applications we 
will return to the eight pages. We 
are now doing the job in two colors 

We are manufacturers of raw mate- 
rials and do not fabricate or mold any 
of the items that are shown in the 
publication. “Plastics News” has bees 
helpful and productive with a num- 





ber of .our fabricating accounts—sev- 
eral of these securing copies for thei! 


(Continued on page 90) 
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HELPING SALESMEN TO MAKE 
EFFECTIVE PRESENTATIONS 


thay one indispensable function of 
a salesman is the ability to make a 
convincing presentation of his line 
under any circumstances. 
any other professional function, skill 
in making successful presentations is 
not inborn, but may be acquired. 
Of course, it is possible for anybody 
to hit upon a canvass that seems to 
click, either by chance, intuition or 
trial and error; but such a person will 
seldom perform with the effectiveness 
ind consistency of a truly competent 
exactly 
motives might induce any given pros- 
pect to want his product, and how to 
convince the prospect that his prod- 
ucts will in fact satisfy those wants. 


salesman who 


Know-How Is Important 


This most important know-how 
should be the central theme of your form and content are 
manual’s Operations Section; and canned method is useful in the sale of 


while your write-up of the subject 
should be as detailed as possible, the 
trainer should elaborate verbally on 
this phase of the program as much as 
Indeed, the 
trainees will be the more favorably re- 
sponsive as you multiply the exam- 
ples which illustrate the application 
of your technique to typical situations 


he can. 


in the field. 


The setting for this portion of the 
training program was outlined in the 
November issue of INDUsTRIAL Mar- 
You will recall that the typi- 
cal training problem we have been 
using as an illustration involved the 
marketing of an automotive replace- 
ment item to which we gave the sym- 
bolic name of “wadgit.” 
distributed to retailers by jobber sales- ers. 


men, who will be helped 


KETING. 


‘f them by the fac- 
ory representatives 
ve are training. 

At this point, it is 
vell to recall some 
»bservations made in 
our introductory 
rientation: 

a. Analysis of suc- 
ess ful salesmen’s 
ractices in selling 
ur line disclosed 


knows 


reaction of 


to sell more 


behavior patterns 


And, like 


cessful results. 


c. Field 


tests of 


ently successful. 


what Presentations 


For consistent 


ized form. 


form desires. 


particular interests. 


Obviously, in order to do this, one 
various 


This task is facilitated by 


must classify the 


prospects. 


factory through 


These are 


which 
produce consistently good results. 

b. From these behavior patterns we 
derived a set of selling rules which 
were presumed to yield equally suc- 


the rules 
formulated confirmed first, their val- 
idity and second, their usefulness in 
training new salesmen to be consist- 


Using "Slanted" Standard 


effectiveness and 
economy of effort, every individual 
canvass should be cast in a standard- 
This procedure is not to 
be confused with the familiar “canned 
canvass” technique, in which both 


consumer items to masses of people 
who are motivated by practically uni- 
But if we have to do 
with prospects whose dominant buy- 
ing interests are diversified, and whose 
trade practices may vary widely, we 
must slant our presentation so that 
it may appeal most forcefully to their 


an “Industry Chart” 
shown on page 40, INDUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, September 1. 
ple, an automotive parts salesman can 
“see” how the product flows from his 
various 
channels to different kinds of consum- 
Such a systematic classification 
in itself suggests the line to be taken 


seemed to 


thus 


By EUGENE DYNNER 
Vice-President and Sales Manager, 
Globe Industries, Inc., Dayton, O. 


in building presentations that will be 
especially applicable to each particular 
class of buyer. 


Know the Class of Buyer 


If, for example, the man we are 


training as a missionary will work 
with an automotive electrical jobber’s 


salesman, the industry chart shows 


that he is likely to call on five differ- 


The 


frozen. 


follow-up, 


ent classes of trade: car dealers, gas 
stations, repair shops, independent ac- 
cessory stores and large fleet owners. 
The presentation of our wadgits to 
each of these classes of trade will be 
substantially alike in form and basic 
merchandising theme; but the content 
will be varied to emphasize the spe- 
cial interest of each type of buyer. 
Thus, in the case of the car dealer 
we emphasize freedom from service 
or the identity of our 
wadgits with genuine original equip- 
ment parts; at the gas station we em- 
phasize the wide range of service we 
can render with a relatively small in- 


ventory; the repair shop will be most 


types 
such as that 
In this exam- 


industry 
the rest. 


@ “Helping Salesmen to Make Effective Presentations” is the 9th in a series of 
discussions by Mr. Dynner on sales training. For your reference, previous articles 
and dates of appearance during 1944 in “Industrial Marketing” are: 

The Heart of the Problem of Training Salesmen.................. April, page 4! 
It's Easy to Become Sales Expert, Hard to Remain One............ May, page 36 


Rating the Rating Charts for Sales Candidates 
How to Prepare New Salesmen for Training... . 


Sales Manual Aids Sales Training. . 
New Tools for Training Salesmen 


Part One 


Part Two ... . ae 


Quick Training for Sound Selling 
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interested in speedy, accurate installa- 
of tion; the dealer in fast turn-over; the 
fleet in trouble-free maintenance. 


Know Buyer's Interests 


In this illustration of the problem 
we have only two radically different 
fundamental buying motives: utility 
in the case of the fleet and profit in 
But we must have three 
radically different standard presenta- 
tions: one for the fleet and two for the 


merchandising units. 
For among the deal- 
ers there will be: 

1. Those who have 
never handled wad- 
gits at all, and must 
be sold first on the 
idea of doing s0; 
and 

2. Those who al- 
ready handle a com- 
petitive line, and 
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hence must be sold on the idea of 
changing over to ours. 

Another observation must be made 
on this question, although it might 
well come under the head of “‘qualify- 
ing the prospect.” It is important that 
the official position of the person be- 
ing interviewed is taken into account 
when making the presentation. The 
buyer may be a management man pri- 
marily interested in efficient overall 
operation, and not in details; a pur- 
chasing agent whose technical interests 
may be slight; or a service manager 
who is not at all concerned about 
costs. 


Formula for Getting 
Favorable Action 


The structure of our standardized 
presentation is based upon a classic 
selling formula: 1. Attract; 2. Inter- 
est; 3. Convince; 4. Persuade; 5. Ac- 
tivate. A salesman who has these five 
selling phases firmly in mind is cer- 
tain to deliver an effective canvass. 

To do this consistently may require 
at first some conscious effort but a 
well-trained salesman soon gets into 
the habit of doing it effortlessly. 


1. Attracting Attention. A strik- 
ing opening remark will often put a 
prospect in a mood to listen recep- 
tively. This can be done with trick 
stuff but it is wiser to give your ap- 
proach the dignity it deserves. A 
statement of your purpose to give 
useful information or to render a 
needed will hold any buyer 
long enough for you to get into your 
stride. 


service 


A good opening goes something like 
this: “A glance at your stock of wadg- 
its, Mr. Brown, tells me that possi- 
bly I can suggest some ways of turn- 
ing it into cash quickly.” Another 
good one is: “Mr. Black, I'd like to 
make a few suggestions for wadgit 
maintenance on your trucks that 
might help you to avoid a lot of 
trouble.” But the best opener I know 
is: “Mr. White, I’m here to talk to 
you about wadgits, but not necessarily 
to sell you anything.” 


2. Arousing Interest. In this part 
of the canvass you enumerate the ad- 
vantages your prospect will gain if 
he accepts your proposition. A _ pres- 
entation thus properly motivated is of 
absorbing interest to the prospect. A 
discussion of motivation and sales fac- 
cor evaluation follows this outline of 
presentation structure. 

The features of your proposition are, 
in this phase of the presentation, 
brought into the discussion. But this 
must be done deftly, for these features 
are not introduced because of any in- 
trinsic merit of their own, but to show 
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how they are of use to the prospect. 


For instance: If we wanted to sell 
a motor of especially small dimensions 
in relation to its power, we wouldn’t 
merely give the figures to indicate the 
precise fact. Instead, we would say 
something like this: ““This motor, Mr. 
Green, fits perfectly into the small 
space available in your instrument be- 
cause it is only 14% inches in diameter 
and 1% inches long. And it has more 
than enough power to drive your unit 
because it is conservatively rated at 
seven and one-half watts.” 

3. Creating Conviction. A smart 
prospect is not brought to the point 
of buying by a mere cataloging of 
advantages promised. You must con- 
vince him that your proposition is 
really desirable by proving it to be so. 
We do this by illustration, demonstra- 
tion and corroboration. 

Returning to the example of our 
wadgit: If we wanted to convince Mr. 
Black, the truck fleet superintendent, 
that our product would be more use- 
ful to him than that which he was 
already using, we could do it in three 
ways: 

a. By Illustration: Show a 
comparing actual performances. 


chart 





Official Photograph U. 8. AAF 

Caroline Hood and Evelyn Morgan, Adver- 

tising Women of New York, Inc., look on 

while a wounded veteran makes a “club 
donated" long distance call home 


b. By Demonstration: 
sample unit for a test run. 
By Testimonial: Display photo- 
graphs of similar installations, or let- 
ters from prominent. users corroborat- 
ing our claims. 


Install a 


We might use any of these methods 
separately or all three together, but the 
more thoroughly we prove our claims, 
the more probable are our chances of 
convincing skeptical buyers. 

Having completed this much of our 
presentation, it makes sense to try for 
an immediate close since there is no 
point in carrying on to a formally 
prepared conclusion if you can attain 
your objective at any earlier stage. 
However, you must be tactful in your 
attempt so that if your prospect’s re- 
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sponse is negative, you can go on with- 
out a hitch. 

4. Persuasion. A prospect may be 
convinced that your line meets his! 
needs, and yet need to be persuaded 
to buy. 

The art of persuading a reluctant 
prospect to part with his money in-| 
volves no mysterious hocus-pocus. It 
is simply a matter of relating the ad- 
vantages of your proposition to your 
prospect’s needs. 

Let us, for instance, say that in the! 
conviction stage of the presentation 
you have demonstrated the fact that 
your line of wadgits will service more 
cars with two sizes than a competitor’s 
three. You do not, therefore, take it 
for granted that the prospect will 
draw his own conclusion that such a 
feature is decidedly to his advantage 
but you will make sure he gets the 
point by showing him that this feature | 
alone will let him reduce his inven 
tory by one-third and still render as 
good service to his trade. 


It is wise to wind up this part of 
the canvass by concentrating on the | 
one feature of the proposition which 
we believe to be dominant in the pros- 
pect’s mind. We can take our cue| 
from his reactions to the several argu- 
ments we have cited in our support, 
or proceed on the basis of our own 
previous knowledge. 

Your skill in persuasion is most fre- 
quently tested in the matter of price. 
No merit is due a salesman who closes 
on price, other things being equal. If 
prices are about the same, the pros- 
pect must be satisfied that he has 
something to gain beyond what he 
already enjoys. And if prices are 
higher, the prospect will have to be 
shown that the differential is justified 
by materially important gains that 
could not be had without cost. 

§. Activation. It is often observed 
that many canvasses wash out just 
about the time a final drive to close 
the deal is due, as if it were up to the 
buyer to pick up the ball at that point. 
Some so-called salesmen give the im- 
pression that they are goodwill am- 
bassadors much too dignified to accept 
an order, while in other cases men 
have been known to become flustered 
and apologetic when they approached 
the closing as if they were trying to 
put over something in which they 
didn’t really believe and had to force 
themselves to the point of asking the 
prospect to part with his money. 

Such indecisive floundering nevet 
afflicts the salesman who. knows his 
stuff. _He has described his proposi- 
tion, proved its value and persuaded 
the prospect that its advantages are 


(Continued on page 116) 
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cial research, but this article will 
discuss only that part known as field 
research—visits with customers and 
prospects. The reason for this is 
that field research offers the means 
of appraising other facts intelligently 
and constructively. It is the key to 
sound action. 


By way of illustrating the reasons for 
this belief, take the case of the maker 
of a product that helps keep service 
men’s feet from giving out. Through 
statistical information this manufac- 
turer was surprised to learn that about 
58 per cent of America’s “gainfully 
employed” spend most of their work- 
ing hours on their feet. But he real- 
izes that he won’t know what to do 
about these comforting statistics when 
peace comes unless he gets out in the 
field and studies the likes and dislikes 
of these potential customers. He 
must learn their buying practices, the 
conditions under which they work 
and many other things. 


Another good reason for sticking 
to field research in this discussion is 
that figures alone can fool hell out 
of you. For example, take the case 
of a very old American industry that 
had carefully plotted its trend and 
projected it into the future; the fig- 
res showed that the industry was 
cheduled to be out of business about 
160. This unhappy development led 

to conclude that its customers 
lidn’t like its product. 


—* ot A 


a 


Visits with typical prospects indi- 
ted that the great majority of them 
considered the product the best of 
rose available, yet they were plan- 
ning to further curtail its use and 
help make the plotted trend come 
true. 


Prospects Want Product Information 


The reasons given for the down- 
ward sales curve by prospects and cus- 
tomers during the field research work 


- 


oe 


By JAMES O. PECK 


made this situation easy to under- 
stand. Curtailment of the use of the 
product was due to the fact that in- 
sufficient data and inadequate engi- 
neering standards made its use very 
difficult. Based on this study, the 
manufacturers now know what to do 
in order to change the statistical 
trend. Their serious difficulties had 
come about because for many dec- 
ades they had been in the habit of 
selling their product as a commodity, 
and had done little or nothing to learn 
about its use and the real problem 
of users. 


And there is still another reason 
why I am discussing field research. 
For many years I have been intrigued 
by the fact that companies wisely ex- 
pend a lot of effort studying their own 
and competitors’ products, measur- 
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The war's end in Europe will not catch 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill, nap- 
ping. This pre-prepared ad for local papers 
will be ready to roll on V-E Day plus 
one when peacetime normalcy approaches 
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ing relative qualities and efficiencies, 
building up competitive arguments in 
favor of their own product. Yet few 
companies devote any appreciable ef- 
fort to the study of their customers 
and prospects, even though the cus- 
tomer is the final score keeper. 


What Field Research Can Do 


Now let’s get down to brass tacks 
and see why field research is so help- 
ful in your marketing problem. It can 
be summed up in these nine points: 

1. It provides the basis for avoid- 
ing destructive competitive selling. 

2. It takes your sales efforts out 
of the “price and entertainment” 
category. 

3. It enables the establishment of 
coordinated sales and sales promotional 
procedures. 

4. It helps determine better prod- 
uct design. 

§. It helps determine the best as 
well as marginal markets and uses for 
your products. 

6. It enables the discovery of new 
sales opportunities. 

7. It keeps your company from 
going crazy about the “green grass 
on the other side of the fence.” 

8. It helps avoid costly mistakes. 

9. It helps to coordinate the think- 
ing of the various departments of 
your company. 

To clarify the thinking on what 
field research can do for you, let’s 
examine the nine points in greater 
detail. 


Using Field Research to 
Minimize Competitive Selling 

That sounds like a big order, but 
it works even on staple products be- 
cause a sincere and open-minded study 
of your customer’s problems, as they 
relate to your product, inevitably dis- 
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closes many ways in which you can 
be of real help. Discussion of those 
things that help your customer do 
a better job, reduce his headaches or 
increase his profits, make better sell- 
ing arguments than the marvels of 
your product and the evils of com- 
petitors’ products. 

By way of illustration, let’s recall 
the case of the industry which was 
scheduled to go out of business in 
1960. As its markets shrunk over 
the years and the total amount of 
available business diminished, each 
manufacturer lashed his competition 
in an effort to get a larger share of 
the remaining business. Price wars 
became prevalent. Salesmen recom- 
mended inadequate installations in 
order to reduce the cost of a given 
job. That resulted in unsatisfactory 
installations and speeded the decline 
in use of their products. Now this 
entire situation was due simply be- 
cause the makers did not know the 
conditions that had brought about the 
declining market originally. 

The makers did know that thei: 
product was used only as a compo- 
nent of an assembly but because they 
failed to study its application and help 
customers use it to the best advan- 
tage, their best customers began using 
products of other types because mak- 
ers provided them with use-informa- 
tion. 

Fortunately, when this group of 
manufacturers did resort to field 
studies and began providing users with 
helpful data on the use of their prod 
ucts, the industry not only changed 
its trend toward expiration, but each 
maker found that its salesmen were 
again using creative rather than de 
structive selling techniques. 


Value of Creative Selling 


While on the subject of competi 
tive selling, I’d like to point out the 
prevalence of the idea that creative 
constructive selling is something that 
applies mostly to new products. | 
don’t agree with that for a minute 
The likely answer is that new products 
won’t be used at all unless the manu 
facturer explains their applications, 
and helps his customers use them. So 
with new products, manufacturers are 
forced to a constructive study of cus 
tomers’ problems, while old products 
are gradually taken for granted by the 
maker, and eventually by the user. 

My own conviction is that the old 
the product or company, the mor 
apt it is to be wrong and the more 
could benefit itself and its customers 
by a clear field study of its customers 
and their use of its products. 


How Field Research Aids Selling 


Many companies “run dry” in sel - 
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Of Modern Plastics’ 10,580 subscribers, nearly 
all answered a recent questionnaire to deter- 
mine into what new fields of industry war pro- 
duction had directed them. The survey was 
presented on the basis that the information 
was needed in order to allocate available 
copies of Modern Plastics among those who 


had subscribed to it. 


Of this large group, less than 100 reported 
that they could do without Modern Plastics for 


the duration of the war. 


Sample reactions ranged anywhere from the 
man who wanted to sue us because he thought 
we were breaking our contract to fill his sub- 
scription, to the man who pleaded “Taking 
away Modern Plastics would be like plucking 
out my right eye.” 


The lessons for advertisers are obvious. Modern 
Plastics subscription list is packed with men of 
fervent interest—100%. There is no padding 
and no waste. The individuals are all execu- 
tives, the companies important. They pay a 
considerably higher price for Modern Plastics 
and they refuse to give it up. Modern Plastics’ 
more than 400 consistent advertisers can tell 
you just how effective this reader interest is in 


terms of results. 
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ing their major products in major 
markets. Their excuse is that there 
is “nothing to say about them”— 
“they’re all the same.” That comes 
from studying their own and competi- 
tors’ products instead of studying 
customers’ problems. 

Intensive study of the major uses 
of “standard” products would reveal 
a wide range of problems. This fact 
constitutes a continuing challenge and 
a continuing opportunity for better 
selling. 

It isn’t the mammoth job that it 
sounds if it is done market by market, 
on an organized and continuing basis. 
Field Research Lifts Selling Practices 

You have all heard sales executives, 
perhaps your own, bemoan the fact 
that they have a purchasing agents’ 
item, and that the “so and so” is a 
chiseler. Field research shows that the 
purchasing agent is just as sorry for 
himself as you are for yourself. 

We have called on a lot of pur- 
chasing agents who frankly admit that 
they buy most commodities on price 
and the personality of the salesman, for 
the reason that it is all the salesman 
has to offer. In a recent survey, pur- 
chasing agents told us that they didn’t 
believe salesmen from whom they 
bought even knew for what their 
product was being used. They said to 
us, “At any rate, the salesmen never 
ask us and we have no reason to be- 
lieve that they could help us if they 
did know.” 

They also told us that the rare 
salesman who seems to be in a_posi- 
tion to help is sent through to see 
the engineers or production men con- 
cerned with using the product. Such 
help is welcomed and encouraged, but 
the purchasing agent must protect 
other people in his organization from 
the boredom of competitive price and 
specification sales stories. 

Field research that forms the basis 
of salesmanship lifts products out of 
the price and entertainment rut. 


Field Research Helps 
Determine Best Product Design 


When customers’ needs are thor- 
oughly understood, the problem of 
product design becomes less abstract. 

There is little disposition to defend 
“the good old way” when field reports 
indicate changed conditions in the use 
of the product. Lots of good bets 
are passed up in this connection when 
salesmen report threats of changes 
because his explanation for loss of an 
order is often looked on as an alibi 
rather than something to investigate. 
In any event, it seems clear that the 
company practice should be leading 
the salesmen rather than the salesmen 
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leading company practice. Field re- 
search will help immensely on this 
problem. 


Field Research Helps 
Determine Markets and Uses 


I never get over being surprised at 
how few products or companies are 
truly competitive in the sense that 
they duplicate each other. 

Differences in the character and 
design of products, even though they 
serve the same fields, often mean that 


applications that are marginal for one 


company are primary for another. 
Yet the usual practice is to beat your 
brains out trying to sell the marginal 
applications just because the com- 
petitor gets a lot of that business. 
This violates one of the oldest rules 
going: “Never play the other fellow’s 
game.” 

The marginal markets are tough 
to sell and take time and effort away 
from your best markets. Field re- 
search will establish just what your 
best markets are so that you can exert 
your efforts selling these spots. 


Field Research Discovers New Sales 


This applies to new applications for 
old products even more than to op- 
portunities for new products. This 
has been amply demonstrated in the 
case of advertising during the war. 

Advertising space—a very old com- 
modity—found tremendous new uses 
in conserving materials, in training 
workers, in educating users of prod- 
ucts to new conditions. I wonder 
how many of us will retain these war- 
time discoveries after the war? 


Field Research Keeps 
Companies From Going Crazy 


Not so long ago there was a lot 
of talk among capital goods manufac- 
turers of breaking into the consumer 
markets after the war. It seemed 
that everybody and his brother were 
going to make electric appliances or 
prefabricated houses. 

I howled long and loudly about this 
to machinery manufacturing friends 
of mine, for field research had shown 
that many plants are bitterly disap- 
pointed with the quality of machin- 
ery that is available to them. Many 
of them maintain design departments 
and machine shops to rebuild the 
equipment that they buy. Thus they 
ask, ‘““Why don’t suppliers build better 
machines to begin with?” 

Here too, field research showed that 
there was plenty of opportunity for 
machine builders in the markets and 


kind of manufacturing that they 
knew something about, where their 
experience would really help. So they 


didn’t go crazy; they decided not to 
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jump the fence because the gra 
looked greener on the other side. 


Field Research Helps Avoid Mistake 


For example—we have been cross 
ing the trail of one large company 
that ranks very high in industrial ad, 
vertising circles for its skill and thor; 
oughness in turning out handbooks 
data books, catalogs, instruction book; 
and so on. Incidental to our own 
work, many of the folks that we 
called on have cited this company’ 
literature as an example of what they 
don’t want. It’s over the heads of 
their operators. It leaves the burde 
of instruction in the hands of cus 
tomers. Literature could be indef, 
nitely more effective and useful if if 
were based on field research and great 
waste would be avoided. 

Another example—engineers in ; 
certain industrial market are cur- 
rently complaining that a long estab- 
lished manufacturer blew a lot of 
money developing a super-precise de/ 
vice for a rough and ready applica- 
tion. The new device costs several 
hundred dollars and perfectly satisfac- 
tory devices are available at ten pey 
cent of its cost. 

On the other hand this field 
badly in need of more precise devices 
for another application where rela; 
tively minor deficiencies in contro 
can cost up to $200 per hour, but t 
needed control is not available. Hert 
again, field research illustrates it 
value, for had the first maker studied 
his market, he wouldn’t have devel. 
oped the unwanted device. 


Field Research Helps Unify 
Thinking of Organization 


It seems that any reasonable ex- 





penditure for field research would pai 
off on this point alone. In every com 
pany there are almost as many ideaj 
as to what the company should do t 
improve its position as there are em 
ployes. The time, effort, and mone 
spent in debating about personal opin 
ions might not be so bad if it weren' 
for the fact that somebody is righ! 
and meantime, sound action is dé 
layed—sometimes for years. 

Field research would establish th 
facts and conditions to be met as s 
down by the great score keeper—th 
customer. All the debaters could reaé 
the reports, start from a commo 
point and get somewhere. 


Field Research Helps Discover 
Better Promotion and Advertising 


Visits with customers for the pu . 
pose of finding out how you can 
of greater help are eagerly Sg met 
by virtually all of them. visit’ 
themselves are tremendous builde so 


(Continued on page 78) 
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IRON & STEEL PRODUCERS 
need NEW equipment 
want BETTER equipment ° 


—and if you have products to sell that enable 
steel producers to increase output, reduce 
costs or improve their products—your adver- 
tisements in IRON AND STEEL ENGINEER 


will reach the men you want to reach. They 


= Sron ao Ctee/ 
k ENGINEER 
recognize the need for improvement, decide 
the means, approve the make and specifications 
of equipment, and place the business. 

Put your message before the men with 


authority to specify and buy. 


IRON & STEEL ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BLDG. - PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 













“Refresher” Program Aids G-E 
Sales Engineers Returning 


From Service 


By G. P. VEST 


Commercial General Divisions 
General Electric Company 
Schene tady, A 


@ HUNDREDS of discharged service 
men, returning to their former posi- 
tions in the apparatus sales divisions of 
the General Electric Company, will 
be faced with the problem of bringing 
up-to-date their information on ap- 
paratus, policies, facilities, and organ- 
ization. To expedite the reorientation 
of these men, who will form a sub- 
stantial portion of the company’s 
postwar apparatus selling organization, 
E. O. Shreve, vice-president in charge 
of sales, has organized a special 
program. 

Developed by the apparatus sales 
training committee after considerable 
time and research, this program has 
been carefully planned to answer some 
of the questions which will be upper- 
most in their minds, such as: 

What new products have been de- 
veloped in my absence? 

What are the new manufacturing 
methods? 

How will G-E’s war accomplish- 
ments benefit my postwar customers? 


What new 


taken? 


trends have markets 


How about competition? 
What are the postwar sales objec- 
tives? 


Many Departments Cooperate 


Although coordinated by the sales 
training committee, each cooperating 
division handles its own participation 
in the program, and each has appointed 
a sponsor who will serve with the 
committee until every sales engineer 
has returned from service. 


The program, extending over a 
month’s period, allows each division 
sufficient time to present an adequate 
picture of its recent accomplishments 
and postwar objectives. Following a 
standard route, the returning sales 
engineer travels from Schenectady to 
Pittsfield, West Lynn, Philadelphia, 
Schenectady, Erie and Ft. Wayne, be- 
fore reporting to his home base. At 
each of the main apparatus factories 
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he is taken on tour, engages in dis- 
cussions with key personnel, and is 
shown applicable slides, movies and 
charts. 


Adequate Printed 
Reference Material Furnished 


To avoid voluminous note-taking 
and later confusion, each division pro- 
vides a maximum of two pages of 
especially prepared printed material. 
Presented in convenient graphic form, 
this material includes pictures of key 
men in the division, product infor- 
mation, a concise history of General 
Electric’s business in the particular 
field, selling tips, and graphs showing 
the percentage of sales now being di- 
verted to the branches of the Armed 
Forces. When the refresher course is 
completed, each man has a neat book- 
let which gives him an overall picture 
of the company. 

It is planned that all returning 
sales engineers will follow the program 
before being given definite job assign- 
ments and, since it is relatively flex- 
ible in its operation, the committee 
can arrange for individuals or large 
groups to take it with only two or 
three days advance notice. 

Important Objectives Covered 

Some of the major objectives incor- 
porated in the program include: 

1. An appreciation of the impor- 
tance of good sales engineers in the 
company’s postwar organization. 

2. An adequate understanding of 
the factory organization and its abil- 
ity to provide full support to the sales 
engineer in the field. 

3. An understanding of 
conditions and a study of develop- 
ments and new products created dur- 


postwar 


ing the war period. 

4. A complete review of the ap- 
paratus that G-E has to offer, with 
particular emphasis on new and im- 
proved products, new applications, 
and particular applications of each 
ayp of apparatus to customer require- 
ments. 
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After a four-year turn in the Army, Colon 
R. S. Fifield (center), sales engineer, retur 
to the General Electric Company sales force 
via a month's refresher program that bring 
him up to date on the latest developments i 
the products and marketing methods of G- 


































§. A thorough review of the or 
ganization, plans, functions, and in 
terdepartmental relationships in th 
company. 

The program was ofhcially inaugu 
rated on June 19 when ex-Captais 
F. I. Richards, formerly of the Chi 
cago office of General Electric, re 
turned from military service. Mf 
Richards immediately came East fo 
the “refresher” program and, afte 
his month’s stay, returned to th 
Chicago office enthusiastically endo 
ing the program as presented. 
pointed out that the knowledge I 
had gained would be of real help t 
him in returning to sales engineering 
work, and expressed the belief tha 
every returning service man _ would 
profit by completing the program i 
preparation for a definite assignment 
in one of the company’s district office 

The sales division of the apparatus 
department, keenly aware of its f 
sponsibility to both customers am 
returning sales engineers, feels thaf 
the “refresher” program will yieliff 
threefold benefits. It will help thi 
returning service men to resume they 
places quickly; it will bring a com 
siderable part of the whole organiz 
tion up to date on the company’ 
postwar activities; and it will assuf 
the customer of capable assistance # 
solving his postwar problems. As 
committee has stated, “Those of ® 
who remain at home have no greatt 
obligation than to help our servict 
men to get a good start when ¢t 
return.” 
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WELDING 
ARTICLES 


REPORTED LAST MONTH IN 


™ METALS 
REVIEW 


Suppose you are interested in 
welding. Wouldn't you like to 
have an efficient assistant to 
briefly digest the scores of art- 
icles that appear each month in 
dozens of business magazines? 
The Metals Review does this— 
and more. It selects and reports 
all news of the metal industry— 
metals production, welding and 
fabrication, processing and use 
—from magazines, books, lec- 
tures, manufacturers’ literature 
and new products. The result? 
Reading interest every month for 
metal men in every branch of 
metals. 


What a setting for o welding machine advertisement! Welding is a “hot” subject. Develop- 
ments happen here, there and everywhere—fast. 59 welding articles cropped up last month 
——but all were briefly digested in The Metals Review. This is the one suze way for the metal 
man to keep up with the welding news, and he checks the welding classification carefully. 
That's why adjoining ads get o real run for their money in The Metals Review. Plan your 
ads on welding, or any branch of the metal industry, for alongside your classification in 
this interest-packed monthly magazine. 


mE METALS REVIEW 


THE MONTHLY SURVEY AND DIGEST OF WHAT'S NEW IN METALS 
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holds tight. 


It can’t turn. 


How It Can Be Done 


Now let’s examine the lead-in of 
a steel company’s institutional ad. The 
illustration, a single coil of steel wire. 
The headline, ““There’s more than just 


The nut can’t wiggle. 
It can’t shake loose.” 


steel here...” MHere’s the copy: 
Whether you're a large user of wire, 

accustomed to ordering by the carload, 

or buy merely in small lots, we stand 


ready to give you dependable consultation 
service Our metallurgists and labora 
tories have licked many tough wire prob 
lems, and we are ready to cooperate in 
determining and meeting your needs. 


The headline is intriguing. But 
does the copy “sizzle”? Does it ful- 
fill your expectations? Or does it let 
you down? The headline promises 
something dramatic and copy ought 
to follow through. Suppose we re- 
write the lead-in as follows: 


THERE'S MORE THAN JUST STEEL 
HERE 


There's stamina and endurance of a 
particular kind born of patient ex 
perimenting, of countless hours spent hov 
ering over test tubes, flow charts and 
formulas, of whole careers devoted to the 
science of metallury. All these things are 
wrapped up in this coil of wire to sym- 
bolize the ability of our “Men of Steel” 











TO ALL DEPARTMENTS 
OF PAPER AND PULP MILLS 






You can entrench yourself in this 
important Industry by advertising in 
these two mediums. 


Through The Paper Industry and 
Paper World, monthly educational 
news magazine—and the annual 
Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue and 
Engineering Handbook, you obtain 
coverage that vitalizes your mes 
sage to this important industry. 
The Magazine has highest concen- 
trated mill circulation, and the 
Catalogue is distributed to key ex 
ecutives in every operating paper 
and pulp mill in the United States 
and Canada. y 


What a sales wedge for your 
products! Here is a market that | 
you can sell now and which offers ( 
unlimited possibilities after the | 
war. There’s still time to get your 
1945 campaign rolling. 


‘<li 





FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


29 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 9, ILL. 
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to develop the right wire for a special 


need . to fit your individualized re- 


quirements 

Study the first example again and 
pick out the “‘clichetic” phrases. The 
revised version may be considered 
stronger if only because it does not 
contain such stereotyped phrases as 
“whether you are... or’—“we 
stand ready”—‘dependable service”— 
“meeting your needs.” The copy 
would be even more effective if it 
contained specific reasons for its su- 
periority to ordinary wire. 


What the Masters Have Said 


The classic writers referred to pre- 
viously were distinctly not incompe- 
tent when it came to using imagina- 
tion in constructing memorable phrases 
and sentences. The following exam- 
ples, minted by the masters, are indeed 
hoary clichés, but they do illustrate 
the originality of thought with which 
they were compounded. 


Shapespeare’s “To guild refined 
gold, to paint the lily”; and his 
“Though this be madness there's 
method in it”; Colridge’s “Water, 


water everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink”; Longfellow’s “Ships that pass 
in the night”; Dickens “Accidents will 
occur in the best of regulated fam- 
ilies”; and Oscar Wilde’s ‘Nothing 
succeeds like success.” 

Let me hasten to remark that | 
hold no brief for “picturesque speech,” 
as such, in advertising copy. At the 
same time, you can’t write live cop) 
with dead words and phrases. 

Industrial advertising copy has un- 
questionably improved during the past 
few years, but there still appears too 
much which bears disconcerting sim- 
ilarity to a slap-happy prize fighter 
Such copy has no knock-out blow— 
it does a lot of feinting but deliver 
no punch! 
impression to be effective, it must bk 
shorn of words and phrases which 
seemingly attach themselves to a !az) 


| 








copywriter’s apperceptive mass. A 
simple but effective method of doing 
it is to sketch your copy first—then 
sculptor it. When you feel positive 
you have done your best, give it 3 
final going-over for inferior words and 
handy but insipid phrases. If it gets 
right up on your desk, as it were, an¢ 
“wants to get going,” then you know 
you've got some copy! 
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Boudreau to Ethyl 


Rejoining Ethyl Corporation after his 
release from duty with the Sixth Service 
Command, Lieut. Col. James E. B« ireau 
has been appointed advertising managef 
with headquarters in New York Earle 
W. Webb, Ethyl president, has ann need. 

As advertising manager of Ethy Col 
Boudreau will be a member of th staf 
of Ralph C. Champlin, director of i dver" 
tising and public relations 
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0 they build 





The 7th advertisement of a series 
showing thot structures are conceived, 
planned and built from materials men 
know and hove available. 


The continuous supply of water for the fullest requirements of man— 
a triumph of civil engineering. 


As related in number 3 of this series of advertisements, 
the Roman acqueducts were the first major projects ever 
attempted to bring a continuous supply of potable water 
to man. Their construction were noteworthy engineering 
achievements. 


How Modern Public Water Supply Developed 
Until the beginning of the eighteenth century, progress in 
the adequate distribution of water was slow. As large a 
city as Paris consumed only one quart per person per day, 
as late as the year 1550, because proper distribution facili- 
ties were lacking. The development of the mechanical pump 
proved a great. boon to supplying great masses of people 
with water. 
The First London Waterworks 

The first waterworks of practical design was erected in 
1582 for the purpose of supplying water to the populace 
of London, through a network of lead pipes. It was the work 
of one Peter Morice, an engineer, whose name is variously 
spelled. His machine, constructed of wood and iron, was 
installed under the arches of London Bridge on the Thames. 

These works were damaged in the great fire of 1666 but 
were reconstructed and continued to give 
service until the demolition of the bridge 


According to the U. S. Public Health Service: Over 
$683,000,000 of additional water supply facilities are im- 
mediately necessary in this nation alone. 

Latest statistics of actual waterworks projects reported 
to and compiled by Engineering News-Record show that 
$565,000,000 of work has been proposed. Of this total, plans 
and designs are underway on $340,000,000 of work. 

Here is clear factual evidence that planners are at work 
today, just as they have been in the past, specifying the 
equipment and materials for tomorrow’s construction. 


This Is the Time for Action 
Not only is more than an average year of work already blue- 
printed, but more than four times this amount of waterworks 
is scheduled for action. 

$16,500,000,000 for the total engineered construction market 
is already proposed, while $6,000,000,000 of this amount is 
ready for the “go signal.” 

Engineers and contractors must solve problems as they 
arise. Today, they are faced with a bewildering variety of 
materials and equipment to be used in their work. They can- 
not and need not memorize a multitude of facts concerning 
them. But much of their time is spent in 
the study of these things and the solving of 





in 1831. 

Even though Morice and his works 
have long disappeared, the City of 
London still pays an annuity of £3,750 


SHOWING VOLUME FOR WHICH PLANS ARE 
UNDER WAY OR COMPLETED 


Stotus of postwor plonning reported to ENM 

compored with annual postwor construchon 
bosed on assumed Not-onel income of 
$!50.000.000.000 per yeor 


these problems. Usually they seek the in- 
formation helpful in the solution of these 
problems in such journals as Engineering 
News-Record and Construction Methods. 


for the use of these pumps under the ip 1 1943 Yo Dee, 311840 And more construction men read each of 

terms of a five-hundred year lease that eaieed sical these magazines than any other publi- 
ill not expire until the year 2082 Yxrerly 4 wens cation 

wil n ’ Projects Jobs F 





The Mind of the Engineer Marches On 


After Morice had shown the way with 
his crude mechanism of wood and iron, 
pumps were installed in Paris about 
1608. By 1890 Paris was consuming 65 
gallons per capita per day. 

Larger water pipes were usually bored- 
out logs until 1800, when cast-iron pipe 
came into general use. 

Invention of modern engines and elec- 
tric motors have increased pumping ca- 
pacity and simplified the supplying of 
water to great masses of people. 


Billhons of Dollors 
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* * . 


The time for talk has run out. The time 
for aggressive action is now, because ma- 
terials and equipment are being specified 
today for tomorrow’s construction. 

Write us for “Look Behind the A.B.C. 
Statement” and see for yourself how com- 
pletely the readers of Engineering News- 
Record and Construction Methods serve 
the engineered-construction industry. Ad- 
y dress A. E. Paxton, Manager, McGraw- 
] Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 


Millons of Jobs (mon-yeors) 








The Problem Today 


Growing populations and the develop- 
ment of huge industries make adequate 
public water supply still an ever present 
problem. 





‘Assuming that $1 of construction volume 
produces | man-hour of lobor, /s on site) 


e 
on Postwar Construction of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers to 
measure the progress of plans for 
postwar projects, 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO. * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 































[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 39] 
Contemporary Ancestors 


smart, these condensed types need 


plenty of air; especially between the 


lines and in the margins, and gen 
erally between the letters in display 
lines, whether upper or lower case is 


used. 
Condensed Types Favored 


For example, the American Car and 


Foundry ( ompany has recently pro- 


duced a gorgeous booklet in full color 


entirely hand set in foundry type, ex- 
cept for a few heads in letter-spaced 
Onyx Italic caps. The body is 12-point 
News Gothic Extra Condensed with 
lines running to 45 picas long, stag- 


gered on one or both margins, and 
leaded 14 points. Abundant white 
space around the type “islands” it 


brilliantly. 


Some may think that an extra con- 
densed letter set in such 
makes for hard reading. That is not 
true here. The exceptional clarity of 
the letter, its internal lighting, the 
and the wealth of 


long lines 


large size used, 


You Pay Your Money 
_ and TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


What Kind of 


Catalog Cover Do YOU Like? 


We'll send samples 


Tell us how many covers you'll need 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks 
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Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers 


BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


of BESTEX - Artificial 


for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 


white space isolating each line result inf 
an air of sophistication that enhances} 


rather than detracts from the printed 
message and certainly is consistent 
with the streamlining theme of the 


booklet. 


But the trend is not by any means— 
confined to gothics. For example, theff 
Sun Life Insurance Company of Can-f 


ada in advertisements combines widely 


leaded Century Schoolbook text with 


display in Lydian and Grayda! (See il- 
lustration.) That is making an “ances- 
tor” contemporary! Chrysler has for 
some time been using Century School 
book, and with the most modern treat- 
ment. Lines are extremely short 
leaded 100 per cent of the body . 
left edge of column is set flush and 
right edge irregular. Numerous other 
eminent advertisers are reveling in the 
beauties of this face, newly revealed 
under “modern” handling. 


Type Suggests Precision 
And Smartness 


Strathmore Paper Company (see il- 
lustration), always an exemplar of 
quality, borrows wisdom of many long 
years from the bank note, letterhead, 
and business-card field. It finds in En- 
gravers Bold caps much letter- 
spaced . . . and lower case Bank Script, 
the feeling desired to suggest the idea 
of precision. Could anything better be 
imagined for stationery than_ these 
types inspired by steel-plate engrav- 
ing? In another piece, Engravers 
Shaded and Commercial Script are 
used to emphasize quality. Incident- 
ally, an Engravers Shaded initial in- 
troduces the Bodoni Book body type, 
a remarkably fine alliance. 

In an exceedingly beautiful book on 
Architectural Interiors, published by 
The Walter M. Ballard Company (see 
illustration), the titular heads are in 
widely letter-spaced News Gothic 
Extra Condensed and Spartan Black 
caps, while the side heads and initials 
throughout are set in Commercial 
Script. 

In an interview with the vice-presi- 
dent of that company, S. M. Revness, 
who was responsible for this magnifi- 
cent production, he said to me, “I 
don’t have to be a type expert t 
appreciate the appropriateness of these 
faces. They’ve proved their own case. 
Five years ago we planned this book 
to reflect not only the smartness, but 
also the thoroughgoing soundness of 
design of the interiors we plan and 
create. Now we are bringing out 3 
second edition and find nothing ‘hat 
needs to be changed the style ss 
still as smart as tomorrow.” 


Scripts Are Quite Interesting 


There seems to be an interesting 
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The answers to these ques- 
tions. are: of vital impor- 
tance in planning sales set- 
ups in electronic fields. 


Should salesmen be trained 
engineers? 


Will buyers require engi- 
neering assistance from - 


salesmen? 


Will buyers expect sales- 


men to have specific knowl- 
edge of components and 
devices? 


Should salesmen have 
general knowledge 


Mt tra 
CS 4 


Shoal ha Me 2k 


Radio dealer 

Electrical wholesaler 

Electrical dealer 

Manufacturer's 
representative 

Or what? 


The opinions of buyers on 
these questions will be 
found in the booklet . 
ELECTRONICS ASKS THE 
BUYER. ~ 





of the 
applications for hele 


| A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION « 






electronics gets opinions . . 


FROM THE BUYERS’ POINT OF VIEW 
TO GUIDE POST-WAR SALES PLANS 


Before Industry could be successfully sold, we believed the manner in 
which they expected to buy had to be determined first. We asked many 
pertinent questions of a carefully selected group of buyers. The infor- 
mation obtained has been collated in a twenty-four page booklet... 


electronics 
ASKS THE BUYER 


Our study definitely establishes that post-war buyers of original and 
replacement electronic components and devices have set ideas on 
how they want to be sold. The industries questioned (practically 
every important one being represented in the replies) indicate defi- 
nite trends on such subjects as: From whom they want to buy; the 
need for engineering advice; advice on applications; proof of opera- 
tion from other installations; maintenance service; guarantees ... 
an overall picture of what the future industrial buyer expects. 


The booklet is designed for use by the manufacturers of electronic 
components and devices, and their advertising agencies, and is free 
for the asking. The supply is limited due to paper restrictions, so 
don't put off sending in your request. 


MAIL OR PHONE YOUR REQUEST PROMPTLY TO THE RESEARCH 
DEPT., OR TO THE DISTRICT MANAGER IN YOUR TERRITORY. 


“. 
‘ 
’ 


DESIGN * PRODUCTION « USE 





ABC Established 1930 ABP 


334 WEST 42nd ST. © WN. Y. 18, WN. 
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significance in the use of the Com- 
mercial Script that might give rise to 
some speculations regarding future de- 
velopments. Cursives, which began to 
be especially popular with the advent 
of Bernhard and Trafton 
Script and were succeeded by such 
faces as Mayfair and Coronet, had 
smooth, flowing lines, but showed lit- 
tle enterprise toward joining letters 
closely. Gradually beauty became over- 
shadowed with vigor, perhaps to keep 
step with the increased popularity of 
bolder romans of monotone feeling. 


Cursive 


And tightly joining letters were more 


demanded. Mandate and 
Signal met these requirements, both 
with an air of informality, but the 
Kaufmanns and especially Brush prob- 
ably achieved the greatest sense of 
continuous, vigorous movement with- 
out stuttering or loss of legibility. 


insistently 


More recently there was felt a need 
for a combination of a free-running 
thick-and-thin calligraphic quality 
with the more formal regularity of 
line seen in the earlier cursives. And 
this was happily discovered in scripts 
that also have persisted in type speci- 


men books from decades ago. Com- 





New Brochure gives vital sales slants 


How you can get volume sales from Meat Packing—one of the 


nation’s richest 
just off the press. 


the $8,500,000,000.00 Meat Packing Field offers. 


industries—is told 
In it you will discover what a tremendous market 


in our new brochure which is 


And you will find 


answers to questions like the following: 


How great is the market which 
Meat Packing and allied in- 
dustries provide? 

What is the number of plants 
and size of their production 
by states? 


How is buying done? What 
products, equipment, services 
do packers use? 


How can I reach and sell meat 
packers profitably? 


Helpful answers to such questions, as well as a wealth of other 
information is contained in our new brochure, “Here’s a 


Field Where the Grass IS Greener.” 


Write today. We'll 


gladly send a copy, without obligation. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 S. Dearborn Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


Most Important Publication in Food Field Since 1891 
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mercial Script, Bank Script, and Typ@ 
Script, in that descending scale off 


weights, all true penmanship lett 
forms that for years have flowered on 
stationery and announcements, now 
grace advertising printing of every 
sort wherever a crisp smartness and 
impression of quality and dignity are 
desired. And how perfectly they de 
combine with the Corvinuses and 
Bodonis and similar types! Curiously 
enough, used sparingly, they give ; 
remarkable lift and snap to the san: 
serifs. And with the narrow gothic: 
we have been discussing they make : 
charming marriage, as some of the 
specimens shown here demonstrate. 


Recognizing the Value of the 
Old Faces 


This juxtaposition of the old-time 
faces with the newer ones, which is 
very commonly practiced, gives the 
real key to this revival. It is not 
reversion to the past; not a rejection 
of the new. It is a frank acceptance 
of the inherent values in former faces 
judged by the very standards of mod- 
ern typography when these are han- 
dled in the modern spirit. It freel; 
adds them to the repertoire of today’s 
typographer as essential elements in the 
current effort to make type expressive 
It leads one to speculate whether types 
drop out of fashion from time to time 
so much because the mode modulates 
as because printers and typographers 
fail to perfect their usage of them; 
find it easier to cry for new designs 
with which to make their work look 
fresh than to understand thoroughly 
how to handle those they already have 


Agency Sponsors War Bond Contest 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., Chicago, indus 
trial agency, recently conducted a 
test within the organization for War Bond 
copy. The prize was a $25.00 War Bond 
and everyone in the organization was eligi 
ble to compete except the company officials 

The prize was won by Miss Virginia 
Forbes, a young and charming typist i 
the manual department of the firm. Gilet 
Miller, president of the Chicago Federated 
Advertising Clubs, officiated as judge in 
the contest 

The winning copy was: 

Want BUTTER? 
Want BACON? 
Buy a BOND with the dough 


you're makin’ 


Need TIRES? 
Need SHOES? 
A Sixth War Loan BOND just 


can't lose. 


Want SAFETY? 
Want PEACE? 
Keep buying BONDS and neve 


cease 


Want your SWEETHEART? 
Want your BROTHER? 
If one BOND won't do it . 


buy another. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Sound Film Sells Customers on 





Clark's Engineering Talent and Facilities 


TALKING 

proving an effective answer to 
the problem of showing prospects and 
customers the manufacturing facili- 
labor 
the products, the processes used, and 
the products that as a flow 
from the several divisions of this 


motion picture 1s 


ties, the men whose produces 


result 


engineering company. 

The film, “Pathways to Progress,” 
Clark Equipment 
Mich., by the 
Detroit, 


produced for the 
Company, Buchanan, 
Jam Handy 


is more of a process film than a prod- 


Organization, 


uct film and takes its audiences on 
an interesting and entertaining trip 
through Clark plants in Buchanan, 
Jackson, Battle Creek and Berrien 
Springs, Mich. By this method more 
than a 
ing” is reduced to a few minutes. 


week of concentrated “tour- 


Acquaints Customers With 
All Products 


The Clark Equipment 
has a problem, peculiar to itself, that 
this film is solve. The 
widely 


Company 


helping to 
company manufacturers a 
varied line of products—axles, axle 
housings, wheels, gears and trans- 
missions for the automotive field, high 
speed twist drills, blind rivets, and 


steel castings for general industrial 
street-cars, and a 
industrial 
and fork trucks for use in all fields 


where materials must be lifted, moved 


use, trucks for 


complete line of tractors 


and stored. Many Clark customers for 
aware that the 
company makes other products. Thus 
the film not only shows the many 


one product are not 


products made, but shows how each 
product complements the other, and 
how this variety is integrated, thus 
enabling the company as a whole to 
operate most efficientiy. 

The film begins with a quick look 
at all of the Clark products in use, 
and then proceeds to take each prod- 
uct through its process of manufac- 


68 








Still from film “Pathways to Progress” showing the type of manufacturing operations pictured 
in the new Clark Equipment Company sound movie just recently released 


ture, showing closeups of the most 
interesting operations. 

Showings for the film are arranged 
by Clark representatives throughout 
the country. Customers and prospects 
are invited to attend a meeting, and 
the film fills a major spot on the eve- 
ning program. A 16 mm. print hav- 
ing a running time of 25 minutes, is 
used for projection. This size is 
used to simplify projection problems. 
mm. 
detail, 


It was made originally in 35 
size for better photographic 
and reduced to 16 mm. 

All photography was carried out 
on the spot in the four Clark 
plants. Approximately three weeks 
shooting time was required. Because 
the grounds surrounding the plants 
are remarkable for their beauty and 
landscaping, the end of the film was 
made in color to make the most of 
this feature. 

A. E. Bonner, president of the 
company; E. B. Ross, vice-president 
in charge of sales; and Ezra W. Clark, 
vice-president in charge of the Truc- 


tractor Division, made up the com- 
mittee planning and supervising the 
production of the 
from 


details 
were 


film. All 


scenario to final prints 


handled by the Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. 


Booklet Complements Film 


In addition to the film, 
of the company’s endeavors to make 
its products well-known is the vest 
pocket booklet titled, “Products of 
Clark.” This 14-page brochure is 
printed in three colors and has for 
its theme the slogan, “Built to do a 
Better Job.” Its pages are a colorful 
parade of photographs of Clark prod- 
ucts with brief descriptions concern- 
ing the outstanding points about the 
featured product. Copies may be had 
by writing the company’s Buchanan 


office. 


another 


"We Call It 
Public Relations’ 


The intensive and integrated cam- 
paign of Shell Oil Company to famil- 
arize all of its employes with the 
growing importance of good “public 


relations,” revolves around a 56-page 


booklet titled, ““We Call It—Public 
Relations,” which has been issued 0 
each employe. Easel presentations 


measuring 15 x20 inches have been 
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ENGLISH PORTUGUESE SPANISH 


EXPLORING YOUR FUTURE 
MARKETS TODAY 


@ Uncovering and exploring new markets ple means of testing future markets there. 


in the United States is not new with Hundreds of inquiries are being forwarded 


New EquipMent Dicest. Since its incep- to manufacturers by Revista INDUSTRIAL 
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tion, advertisers have learned to rely on it every month. In addition, case studies 

to perform this important function as well show that three times as many are sent 

as furnish direct sales leads. Thorough direct. These inquiries are providing the 

coverage of all branches of industry, com- basis on which potential markets in Latin 
tured bined with an inquiry system that really America can be determined—by _ geo- 

works, accounts for the success of NEW graphical location and by type of industry. 
za EQuipMENT Dicest. New outlets in Latin America may well 

IN LATIN AMERICA—Revista INDUSTRIAL, mean the difference between profit and loss 

printed in two editions (Spanish and Por- in 1945. Why not investigate this effi- 
ther . . . ; 
nals tuguese), is now performing this same cient, low-cost method of exploring future 
vest valuable service in all the Latin American markets now? The details will be sent 

Df . : * ° . 
; countries with exceptional results. promptly on request—there is no obliga- | 
for Foresighted advertisers are using this sim- tion. 
lo a 
ful | 
»d- 
rmn- 
the 
ad 
nan ( 
he PRINTED IN TWO EDITIONS: 
PORTUGUESE for Brazil; i 
me SPANISH for the other : 
ge a Latin American countries. 
Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co. 
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made from the text for presentation 
to small discussion groups. 

Telling the story of how to avoid 
a “black eye” in the simplest English, 
the booklet holds the interest with 
humorous drawings. Avoiding the 
dogmatic, advice is helpfully sug- 
gested instead on how to win per- 
sonal friends. The discussional groups 
go over the important points of the 
text to give emphasis where needed. 
Starting simply with the injunction 
that public relations is in reality, “the 
things we do or say to make people 
like us,” the book describes the in- 
dividual relationships of each employe 
to the various Shell “publics”—the 
general public, customers, dealers, 
stockholders and employes. 

The book concludes by tying the 
complicated problem of good “public 
relations” to the readily understood 
self-interest of the individual em- 
ploye, saying, in part: “If every mem- 
ber of the Shell family will make 
just a few good friends you'll 
find the Shell family has thousands 
of new friends and supporters. And 
a good, strong, well-liked company 
is a mighty fine guarantee of a good, 
steady job.” 


U. S. Steel Puts Self 
Portrait on Display 


Once again proving that good 
photographic art brings extra divi- 
dends is the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s 12 traveling exhibits ap- 
pearing in department stores, public 
libraties, universities, and museums 
all over the country. Planned original- 
ly as a photographic report to stock- 
holders at the 1944 annual meeting, 
the 60 pictures making up the dis- 
play drew an avalanche of requests 
for permission to exhibit. Officials 
quickly made twelve sets available all 
of which are booked far into 1945 
and each of which is doing a sales 
promotion job, par excellence. 

Having as its theme the part of 
steel in the war, the display sketches 
a dramatic outline of the manufac- 





Betere «ree ells ereund vow had the Shell 














Three representative pages from Shell Oil Company's employe handbook, “We Call It 
Public Relations’ 


turing process of steel from the open 
pit mines to the finished product. 
Nearly perfect artistically, the photo- 
graphs individually, and as a whole, 
are informative and descriptive and 
have been culled from a photographic 
survey of U. S. Steel properties and 
from its various photographic depart- 
ments. 

The exhibit is given careful ar- 
rangement so as to make a lasting 
impression upon those viewing it. To 
date over one million people have 
seen the pictures and it is expected 
that another million at least will view 
them in 1945. 

A further step to clarify and make 
permanent the story told by the 
photographs is the 20-page catalog 
containing paragraph captions con- 
cerning each of the pictures. More 
than 100,000 of these have been 
placed in the hands of those viewing 


the display. 


La Salle Washington Letter 


When, in the spring of 1941, de- 
velopments from Washington became 
of vital interest to business, the La 
Salle Steel Company, Chicago, launch- 
ed its Washington Letter to provide 
a specialized kind of news service to 





Careful staging gains dramatic intensity 
for U. S. Steel photographic display 


70 


Indicating the salon quality of the photo- 
graphs in the U. S. Steel traveling exhibits 


meet the demand of business men 
for the news that applied directly 
to them. 

H. K. Howe, the author, had been 
in the Capital for nearly two years, 
and in addition to his familiarity 
with national affairs, he was able to 
write from the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness man, with his own extensive 
business experience as a background. 
Thus, the La Salle Washington Letter 
has been concerned exclusively with 
the war problems of business, and it 
does not compete with the typical 
“letter services.” 

When the first issue was mailed out 
in 1941, it was decided to print the 
Letter in two colors and to establish 
a definite, attractive design and form. 
This has been followed ever since. The 
La Salle Washington Letter occupies 
the first two of four pages; the last 
two sheets are devoted to “Stressproot 
News.” This is concerned directly 
with the La Salle product, cold finish- 
ed steel bars. 

On the basis of several years of 
publication, it appears that a policy 
of avoiding the editing of ma- 
terial as it is written from Washing- 
ton has paid. Usually, everything 1s 
printed just as received. As a result 
of this, there are many presidents 
and other executives as well as pur- 
chasing agents on the mailing ist, 
and many readers who do not use the 
products of this company. 

The value of the La Salle Washing- 
ton Letter seems to be well established, 
but difficult to measure precisely. 
Many readers write in spontaneously 
to say they like it. The La Salle sales- 
men are enthusiastic. At one time 200 
readers were asked by letter if they 
wanted to continue receiving the 
Letter. More than 190 replies were re- 
ceived. 

Perhaps the appeal that really 
counts was shown best by the re 
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More Reasons Why American Machinist Is | 
a Staple Diet of Key Metal-Working Men 























tion of “little” items .. . to help top production 














— ae) that American Machinist's editorial menu men solve the constant, everyday problems which, 
vith 4 always features “specials”. Armament after all, take up something like 90% of their time. 
a ‘ ne for ie he aap aaa A continuing editorial study of what readers do 
“- = pene: bav o* bi P M4 ‘al and do not like in American Machinist shows an 
Sp Ear was QRTREER. STORENG & SES See almost universal enthusiasm for these help-packed 
out 1 ‘ i ; 
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* cally since 1938. Special Sections on Small Tools; ee oe , ting y 
lish in a given plant at a given time, whereas the great 
Bm Reconversion Sections; Metal-Working Tomorrow , ; hg : , 
I Pe Sa aE The variety of unsung information in every issue is 
e ries. fe ae ; . 
i a eee bound to give immediate, practical answers to many 
lest These features are certainly important enough to pressing questions. A new way to do the job; a 
oof deserve the acclaim they’ve received. But along with way to do it better. Coming through when it counts. 
tly them all, issue-in and issue-out, have appeared the ; , 
4 = ee This hungry searching for common-sense ideas 
so-called “bread-and-butter” data that never gets , , os 
sass Caisse Th cies cinta contributes much to American Machinist's close 
of P & : readership. And it is why Metal-Working’s largest 
ic Shop Equipment News Section; Practical Ideas; group of net paid subscribers (over 24,000) tend 
wr Parts and Materials News; Reference Book Sheets; to spend more time studying advertising pages 
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mark of a purchasing agent who said 
he liked to read the La Salle Wash- 
ington Letter for ideas and comments 
to discuss with his own top manage- 
ment. 


Jordanoff Brochure Reveals 
New Visual Instruction 
Techniques 


Lifting a page from the experi- 
ence of the Armed Forces, the Jordan- 
off Aviation Corporation, New York, 
instruction manuals, has 
11 x 16-inch brochure of 
an attention-holding 
presentation alive with color and eye- 
There are several 


builder of 
Cc reated an 
32 pages, each 


catching layout. 
pages picturing the Jordanoff staff of 
artists at work and the facilities with 
which they work, along with a spread 
of the manuals and handbooks that 
staff has completed. The remaining 
pages indicate the process of presenta- 
tion as applied to a variety of prod- 
ucts and operations. 

various illustra- 
mechanical 


To indic ate how 


tive devices are used in 
manuals, pages of isometric drawings, 
skeleton, cut-away and phantom 
views, and diagrams are included, 
making the most intricate mechanical 
confusion take order and meaning. 

An outstanding feature of the 
booklet is the 8-page Transvision in- 
sert. Transvision is a patented method 
of printing in color on transparent 
film to show the relationships between 
the parts fitting into the whole and 
one into the other. As one takes the 
outer covering from the pictured 
mechanism by turning the page he 
reveals those parts beneath, while on 
the other hand he can see the inner 
side of the outer covering he has 
just removed until as the last page 
is turned the mechanism is reassembled 
but from the opposite side. 








New "Peckaged for Shipping” containers 
recently adopted by the Carboloy Company 


Westinghouse Scholarship 
Contest Open 


The 1945 George Westinghouse 
Scholarship Contest for senior high 
school boys in the United States is 
again being conducted. Sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, the ten scholarships, now 
valued at $1859 each, are awarded 
each year for an engineering educa- 
tion at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. 


Tests will be administered in all 
parts of the country by the College 
Entrance Examination Board on April 

Contestants are required to have 
good scholastic standing in high school 
and must be able to meet Carnegie 
Tech. entrance requirements. Last 
year’s competitors are not eligible 
for this year’s contest. 


The awards will be made in May 
and the winners will begin study in 
June. Provision has been made in the 
event that a winner joins one of the 
branches of the Armed Services to 
hold his award for one year after his 


release from that service. 


A page from the 


Jordanoff brochure showing techrique used 
manual to make understandable the intricate workings of a bomber 








Carboloy "Pre-packaging” 
Saves Time, Adds Protection 


When the Carboloy Company, Ing 
Detroit, producer of cemented 
bides and carbide cutting tools, adog 
ed a standardized stock packag 
program, many an old irritation di 
appeared. Not only were quantity ¢ 
ders filled faster but both compas 
and distributor shelves took on 
trimmer appearance. Inventories wer 
a breeze. 

Chief advantage, of course, ; 
“packaging for shipment” in this ¢ 
was the protection angle. Stan 
tools require heavy plastic coatings 
protect them against chipping 
corrosion. Applied upon the placia 
of an order, it was a process th 
took time. Now by stocking the me 
widely-used types “packaged for shi 
ping” in the quantities most 
quently purchased, all desirable pr 
tective measures can be “built righ 
in” at a tremendous saving in tim 
and of shipments. Then, too, specia 
treated cardboard boxes made to fi 
as well as give greater protectio 
against oil, water, and water vape 
were also reinforced to withstand mi 
handling by metallic staples at th 
vertical edges. 

Another bugaboo banished when thé 
new packaging program began operat 
ing, was the problem of positive 
identification. The new labels designaté 
certain types of tools by the color 
of the label the box bears, as well 
as the size and kind of tool; number 
of pieces in the container, and any 
other pertinent information making 
for identification. 
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The purpose of the broch- 
ure 18° to tech- 
niques employed by the 
Army and Navy in compil- 
ing the training manuals, 
charts, handbooks, etc., that 
have so effectively 
required in 
skills. It is 


easy to see how simply the 


present ¢ he 


reduced 
learning time 


teaching new 


hundreds of parts of a piece 
of machinery might slip 
logically into place under the 
guidance of such drawings. 
Thus through suggestion and 
the natural worknig of the 
imagination one can readily 
see those methods and tech- 
niques applicable to indus- 
trial pictorial advertising, in- 
struction handbooks, and 
salesman and customer cata- 


logs. 
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ing time more productive 


turer's catalog. Requests for catalogs are 
senerally assumed to be from active pros- 
pects. These leads are passed on to the 
ules force so that selling may be concen- 


rated, theoretically, in fertile territory. 


Meanwhile, a newer method of making 
elling time more productive has- been 
“ining popularity. Many who have tried 
itconsider it superior to the traditional 
method. It is based on the self-evident 
fact that more prospective buyers will 
‘tudy basic information on a product 
when such information can be obtained 


quick 


with 


and easily, whenever wanted, 
at having to write, wait or expose 
me's interest prematurely. This method 
Mas practical application in the system 
tevelo ped by Sweet’s Catalog Service for 
“omp 


Catal 


ng and distributing manufacturers’ 
s in bound files which not only 


®Mve, catalogs to the right people but 
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keep them at their destinations, instantly 


accessible at all times. 


Inquiries which result from the study of 
catalogs in the Sweet’s Files are frequently 
addressed direct to local representatives 
and most often are invitations to submit 


specific details and prices. 


Sweet’s Service is available to those who 
market their products in the construction, 
power or manufacturing fields. If you are 
really anxious to help your salesmen 
spend more of their meager allotment of 
selling time with ready-to-buy prospects, 
you should investigate Sweet’s at once. 


For further information, please consult the 


Market Data Book. 


SWEETS CATALOG SERVICE 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 W. Fortieth St., New York 18, N. Y. 











[CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


Field Research 


good will and business. (We fre- 
quently have to turn down orders that 
are proffered us.) 

The intimate picture of customer’s 
interests, problems, organization and 
practices obtained, provides unbeat- 
able help for promotion and advertis- 
ing that will contribute the most to 
your company and the customer. 

We get endless complaints from 
customers about the inadequacies of 
catalogs. Field research would show 
you how to overcome this trouble. 


Instruction books are over the heads 
of the guys that need ’em most. 


Most companies are pretty well 
equipped with staff and experience. 
They can do a lot of things for them- 
selves in relation to your product—in- 
cluding buying it unaided by sales- 
men in many cases—if your advertis- 
ing literature is really designed to 
adequately inform them. This means 
obviously that advertising and pro- 
motion can assume a position of 
greater importance if it can carry a 
greater share of sales development, 
sales and service loads. Field research 
will help you make it so. 








OU must aim at your tar- 

get to hit it. Don’t put it 
off—plan now to make your 
advertising profitable — to 
make your advertising create 
sales, aid distribution, and 
this activity on your part will 
automatically create jobs and 
help maintain prosperity. 


MORE ADVERTISING— 
MORE SALES— 
MORE JOBS— 


Help Maintain Full Employment 
and Prosperity Will Follow. 


If you make or sell warm 
air heating equipment or air 
conditioning and _ ventilating 
equipment, or sheet metal 
machinery, etc., it will be defi- 
nitely to your advantage to 
investigate the oldest publica- 
tion in this field, with the 
largest net paid ABC circula- 
tion and the best re- 





Study your market 
to reach the largest “ 
number of men who 
ean buy or install your 





~ 
For Detailed 


Reference Data 


THE MARKET ers 


products. Shoot |DATA BOOK] and jobbers, too, want 
straight at this target ee ll to know what prod- 
by means of the best Editior. ucts you will have 


newal percentage. 
Thousands of deal- 
and contractors, 





the 


for them in 





business publication 
or publications in that field, 
and use the language of the 
industry in this trade paper 
advertising. 

As time goes on you will 
hear more and more about 
competitors whose names you 
haven't even heard of today. 
Why not entrench your prod- 
ucts and your name firmly in 
the trade you sell and do it 
now? 


45 West 45th St. 





Let us send you information regarding our market. 


SHEET METAL WORKER 


months to come and what 


they may expect from you. 
They are making their plans 
now to take on new lines 
and they are going to in- 
crease their sales’ efforts. 
More advertising to reach 
more prospects will create 
more sales and more jobs. 
Here is a worthwhile pro 
gram which cannot be 


started too soon. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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How You Can Do Field Research 


That just about sums up the things 
that field research can do for you. 
Because it sounds so imposing, I sup- 
pose you think it is something which 
is too big for you to tackle. Of 
course there are certain professional 
interests who will undertake to do the 
job for you, such as my own com- 
pany, but a lot of it can be done by 
yourself on a scale that will fit your 
needs. These suggestions about how 
to conduct your own research and 
how to interpret your findings will be 
helpful as a starting point. 

Do it modestly—experimen- 
tally. 

Test and prove its value in one 
spot. 

It shouldn’t be bought whole 
hog. 

It shouldn’t be sold whole hog. 

Because: 

Of the problem of fitting your 
findings into operating procedures. 

The many changes necessary to 
properly coordinate efforts from new 
findings. 

Every company has a digestive ap- 
paratus just like you and me; they 
can’t eat a week’s meals at one sitting. 

There must be time to have prin- 
cipals participate in findings and their 
applications. 

There must be time to use the find- 
ings to bring about common under- 
standing of the customer viewpoint on 
the part of various factors in your 
organization. 

In applying findings be modest— 
don’t tear the joint up by the roots. 
After all it is supporting a lot of folks. 

Take a narrow area for application 
a small enough so 
that everyone can see what happens 
and why. 





Resistance to Research 

Implies perfection—violent change 
(make it clear that you are only work- 
ing for improved percentages). 

Previous unhappy experiences. 

Too much to digest. 

Such hasty application of the “fer- 
tilizer” that it gets all over the parlor 
rug. 

Figures only—and no reasons for 
the figures. 


Based on a talk at the Nationa] Incus- 
trial Advertisers Association Confe! ‘ 
Chicago. 





Blake Leaves Curtis 


L. C. Blake. for many years ad 
ing manager of Curtis Mfg. Compa: 
Louis, has resigned. John Gilbert, ‘or 


ot 


merly with the Wagner Electric Corpora 
tion, will replace him. 















Find Out How Coverage Watches the Geographical Pattern 








New plants, expansion and decentralization of the metal. 
working industry have changed the market pattern since 
1939. For example, based on number of plants and employ- 
ment, California now represents a much larger proportion 
of the metalworking market... 5.43% as compared with 
3.87% in 1939. Figuring percentage of increase this is 42.5% 
greater. New Jersey, on the other hand, now comprises a 
smaller share. . . 14.42% less than 1939. Ten states today 
account for 77.57% of the metalworking market. To match 
up with this pattern, 78.30% of STEEL’S coverage is con- 
centrated in these states. Can you name them? 


chin gs 
you. 
su)- 
which 
Of 
sional 
lo the 
com- 
we DY 
yo ar 
how 
and 
ill be 
nen- 
one 
hole | Check the Relative Importance of Plants Covered 
hog. When you know the number of plants reached, and have 
lead compared geographical coverage with the market pattern, 
4 your next interest is, which plants are covered, and how 
: important are they? STEEL breaks down its plant coverage 
new by products manufactured, by operations performed, and 
by size of plant. This makes it possible for you to get a line 
 ap- on the importance of the particular plants reached by 
they STEEL. For example, out of the more than 28,000 metal- 
Ang: working plants in the country, 10,341 have 50 or more em- 
rere ployees. STEEL’S Market Selector gives you a detailed 
inet breakdown of what these important plants normally make, 
ad. what operations they perform and how many are reached by 


der- 
t on 





STEEL. With your advertising in STEEL, you are reaching 
the plants that do more than 90% of the volume of the 





your entire metalworking industry. 


‘ 


Tks Look inte the Control Maintained Over Circulation 
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To maintain such selective coverage, a publication must (a) 
Know its market thoroughly, and (b) Exercise rigid control 
over its circulation. Anyone who has ever seen any of 
STEEL'S series of market studies knows the outstanding job 
that STEEL is doing on collecting metalworking market 
information. STEEL not only knows its market thoroughly 
and completely—it operates a continuing ‘‘Census of Metal- 
working.’’ By means of data on employment, capitalization, 
major and minor products, and operations performed, STEEL 
keeps tab on more than 18,000 metalworking plants. These 
data form the basis for STEEL’S selective control over its 
circulation. At the same time, the information affords a 
wealth of market data to help advertisers. Ask to see a copy 
of STEEL'S latest study, and the Postwar Market Selector 
Slide Chart. 


STEEL 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 





Dresser Acquires Three Units 


To complement the products of the 
present ten Dresser Industries, Inc., the 
corporation's board of directors has au- 
thorized acquisition by means of exchange 
of stock of the Day and Night Mfg. Com- 
pany, Monrovia, Calif., maker of hot 
water heaters; the Payne Furnace and Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif., manu- 
facturer of furnaces; and Kobe, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif., producers of oil 
pump systems. The acquisition awaits ap- 
proval of stockholders in the three com- 
panies and will be affected about February 
1 if approved 


To Study Display Media 
A committee headed by George Phillips, 
advertising Cluett, Peabody & 


manager, 


SENET EINES. EVES NENENER EEE, WETICE Te 


Co., Inc., and comprised of 16 prominent 
advertising men appointed by the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, will deter- 
mine a program of research into the values 
of point of purchase adyertising, working 
in conjunction with the Point of Purchase 
Advertising Institute. 


Murphy Promoted 


Gerald L. Murphy has been elected a 
principal in the firm of McKinsey & Co., 
New York, where he has been a senior 
associate specializing in organization and 
operating techniques. 


Lenby Agency Moves 


Sidney K. Lenby, Chicago advertising 
agency, has moved to 168 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 





When STOP Changes To 60, — 


Will You Be Ready to Sell 
the Roadbuilders in Six 
Southern States? 


Farsighted equipment manufacturers, with an eye 
on postwar markets, are “getting the range.” They 
know that highway construction will lead in post- 
war markets; that the development of new equip- 
ment has been accelerated; that better methods of 
using the old have been found. Furthermore, they 
realize that key men are reading advertisements 
for news of equipment that will be available to 
them. Prospective buyers want to know how your 
product fits into buying plans now being made. 


Now is the time to pick your targets for postwar 
sales. CONSTRUCTION NEWS, Monthly Issue, 
blankets Six Southern States with direct contact 
with active buyers and planners in every county 
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and parish. ONE low- 
cost advertising 
schedule does the job 
in these six states. 
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John Willy Dies 


John Willy, a founder of the 
Audit Buearu of Circulations and the 
Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, died 
December 22 as 
a result of in- 
juries inflicted 
earlier in a fall 
at his home. Mr. 
Willy, 85, was 
editor and pub- 
lisher of Hotel 
Monthly, which 
he founded and 
originally _pub- 
lished as a hotel 
directory called The Hotel Quarterly 
in 1892. 

An arduous worker for betterment 
in hotel management, Mr. Willy con- 
ducted continual research forays hav- 
ing to do with management failures 
or policy. Many of the accepted as- 
pects of hotel life today are ours to 
enjoy because of his crusading and 
tireless effort to bring about improve- 
ment. 


John Willy 


Always an advocate of education, 
Mr. Willy was instrumental in estab- 
lishing courses in hotel management 
at American universities. Michigan 
State College recognized his zeal in 
1937 when it conferred upon him an 
LL.D degree. Michigan State is but 
one of the universities that today 
offer a four year curriculum in hotel 
management. 

Born in England, Mr. Willy came 
to the United States in 1879. For a 
time he worked on a Chicago news- 
paper as acting editor, then he began 
his career in the hotel field by join- 
ing the National Hotel Reporter, 
where he acted in the capacity of as- 
sistant editor for many years. 


Meehan to Public Relations 
Joseph C. Meehan, recently 
editor of Distribution Newsletter, and 
former newspaper man, has been added t 
the public relations department of Geye 
Cornell & Newell, Inc., New York age: 


asso 





SOMEWHERE there’s an industrial 
vertising manager or assistant w 
while he may never have consider 
such a job, has all the qualificati 
to build a new future as understudy 
the export sales manager of a 50-ye 
old Chicago (AAA-1l) machinery 
ufacturer in an essential industry. 
must have some background of er 
neering (either through education 
experience) and with some training 
able to handle sales corresponder 
Give experience, age, family and dr: 
status. Our employées know of t 
advertisement. 

Box 307, Industrial Marketing. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 








— 
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for New Plant and Equipment 





and In our advertisement in November Industrial Mar- will mean “lots of orders” for the equipment manu- 
yve- keting we emphasized the fact that it was Check-Up facturers who serve the important textile industry — 
Time for the Textile Industry —Remember? and “lots of study” on the part of the mill men who 
ion, At the same time Textile World made a check will select the equipment to be bought. 
ab- throughout the different branches of the industry to Which of course is why the advertising pages of 
ent determine how much money the mills of the country Textile World, always regarded as the Textile Indus- 
gan were planning to spend for needed new plant and try’s Market Place by the key men in the key mills 
in equipment. throughout the entire industry, are today being stud- 
te Based on the reports received it is estimated that ied more closely than ever to assure consideration of 
u 





the amount involved in the buying plans of all divi- 
sions of the field, as you will note from study of the 
accompanying table, runs up to the amazing total of 
$640,972,000. 
All the more amazing when you recall that in 1939 
the comparable expenditure total was $87,670,000. 
Spending $640,972,000 for new plant and equipment 


Would you like a copy of the article in Textile World's 
November Check-Up Number which gives the complete details 
of the industry-wide buying-plans survey made by Textile World? 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 







330 West 42nd Street ° New York 18, N.Y. 


-__ The industry's leading textile magazine from 
ial angle, the circulation angle, and 
ing angle. Net Paid Circulation 
net paid circulation in the 


me 


~ ete 
Bis 
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everything that might be of help in the period im- 
mediately ahead of us— 

And why Textile World is in ideal position to be of 
help to you, if you are interested in explaining to this 
industry, which is planning to spend $640,972,000 for 
new plant and equipment, how you can be of help to it. 

Rates? 
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Don't Give Up on 
Postwar Planning 


The war in Europe has not been going so well 
of late, and all the confident and over-optimistic 
predictions by military authorities and others, to 
the effect that Germany would be beaten before 
the end of 1944, turned out to be rosy dreams 
that could not be fulfilled. And while our sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen have been making a 
wonderful showing in the Pacific, especially in 
the Philippines, the realization that the Japanese 
war, which by itself is the largest conflict this 
country ever engaged in prior to the present 
struggle, promises to be a long drawn out affair 
is Creating pessimism regarding the end of hostil- 
ities and the final dawn of world-wide peace. 

All of this disillusionment has cast a shadow 
over plans for reconversion and the ultimate re- 
turn of industry to a civilian basis. The country 
knows that 1945 will be a year in which all of 
our resources will be engaged for the prosecution 
of military programs all over the world, and that 
the day when swords can once again be beaten 
into plowshares is veiled in the misty future. So 
the natural tendency is to tighten our belts and 
endeavor to get our second wind as we face the 
heavy tasks which remain to be accomplished by 
our gallant fighters and by those on the home 
front who must supply them. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that pessimism re- 
garding the war situation may be as badly over- 
done as optimism was a few months ago. It is 
more than likely that the Germans’ desperate 
counter attack may fail, and in its failure hasten 
the end of the European war. And it is likewise 
probable that once the Nazi power has been 
beaten down, America will have important aid 
in the Pacific from both the British an the Rus- 
sians. So it is possible that the end of the world 
war may not be as far off as it looks to us now. 

No matter when peace comes, we shall have 
difficult and dangerous problems of readjustment 
—problems involving production, distribution 
and employment, the primary factors which de- 
termine the success of our economic functions. 
We owe a great deal to the men and women in 
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the service, and the only way we can repay that 
great debt is to do all that is humanly possible to 
assure their return to a country which is pre- 
pared to absorb them, along with workers in our 
wartime industries, into the pursuits of peace. 
That is what postwar planning is all about, and 
that is why we believe that in spite of the change 
in the war picture, we should go ahead with our 
plans for making and marketing new and im- 
proved products as our contribution to a pros- 
perous country in the years following the end 
of this greatest of world holocausts. 


How Good Is 
Your Advertising? 


Do you know how good your advertising is— 
or how bad? Do you know whether it is better 
or worse than your competitors’? Do you know 
whether one advertisement which you publish is 
better than the rest of the series—and why? In 
short, have you a method of accurate evaluation 
of the results of your advertising expenditures, 
as you have of your sales and other marketing 
activities? 

We believe firmly that industrial advertising 
has shown great improvement in the past few 
years, and we are hopeful that INpDuUsTIAL Mar- 
KETING has made some contributions in this di- 
rection. Certainly standards are higher, and 
specific assignments have been set for advertis- 
ing, to the accomplishment of which those con- 
cerned with copy have devoted their best efforts. 

However, it is true now as it has been for a 
long time that there is less research on industrial 
advertising than other kinds of advertising, such 
as that published by general advertisers. Reader- 
ship studies and radio listening reports are a he!p- 
ful if not infallible guide to effective advertising 
in the general field. We need a lot of work 07% 
this kind, added to that which has already been 
done, to give us some criteria of advertising read- 
ership and results. 

That is why we are encouraged by the com- 
ments of industrial advertisers and agencies quot- 
ed in this issue, to the effect that more advertising 
research is being planned. 
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461 Eighth Ave. 





rEAD For ONE reason ONLY 


To find products and product information 
needed to solve current plant operating and 
production problems. 














INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Whats New - EQUIPMENT. PARTS MATERIALS, 
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... that's the reason why .. . war or postwar... boom or 
depression . . . so many active plant operating men in all 
industries so actively read and respond to product news and 
information in Industrial Equipment News . . . industry's 
original product news and information reporting service. 


Its regular receipt has been requested by more than 50,000 
active operating men in the larger plants in all industries and 
most in that group use it to FIND their current operating 
requirements. (During rationing being currently mailed to 
42,000.) 

That is also the reason why it is currently used by more than 
1200 industrial advertisers to provide factual information on 
their products WHERE and WHEN product information is 
LOOKED FOR. 


Standard advertising representation costs only $79 to $85 
per issue . . . for complete information, write for “The 


IEN Plan." 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Thomas Publishing Company 





New York I, N. Y. 








—_- 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 42] 


Distributor Training 


more than one evening of entertain- 
ment during the week. We have found 
this attitude is understood and well re- 
ceived by the men who seem to ap- 
preciate the opportunities to relax in 
the evening and get their proper rest. 
Also it gives them an opportunity to 
discuss the course among themselves 
and swap ideas on their own problems. 
As one class member wrote to us after 
the class, “The personal benefit ob- 
tained from the opportunity to talk 
with other salesmen was priceless, and 


for those with anything more than 
zero absorption, you really do them a 
service by allowing them to shift for 
themselves during off hours.” 


Own Salesmen Not Invited 


In this connection, we have been 
under considerable pressure from our 
own field salesmen to permit them to 
come to Worcester with the distribu- 
tor salesmen. We have steadfastly re- 
sisted this because we know that our 
salesmen would naturally feel obli- 
gated to entertain. This we most cer- 
tainly do not want. Then too, our 
man could not possibly bring men 





OF A VITAL AREA 
1S IMPORTANT 


THAT'S WHY advertisers who want high value coverage of the Indus- 


trial West use PAciFIC FACTORY to tell their sales story. 


Consistent advertising in Paciric FAcTorY assures forceful presentation 


of their products before plant owners, key executives, superintendents, 


engineers the men who plan 


progressive Industrial West 


. the men who dzy in the expanding, 


Paciric Factory has established a reader following and confidence 


among these men, based on 34 years of continuous publication. 


FINANCE BLDG. 


560 MARKET STREET 


The Plant 
Management 
Magazine 


of the West 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


from all his distributor organizations 
at one time and could not afford to 
spend more than one week here him. 
self. He would have to pick and 
choose those with whom he car. », i 
troducing discrimination into 
training program that we feel would 
be extremely poor policy. 


Outside Experts Address Classes 


An outside point of view, although 
not exactly a fundamental, has 
worked so well for us that it is worthy 
of mention. On Thursday afternoons 
we bring in an outside speaker to talk 
with the class on the subject of power 
transmission. Obviously, we cannot 
get the same speaker each week % 
we have made arrangements with 3 
group of three to alternate, so that 
two men come back to the class once 
a month and the third appears twice 
a month. These speakers have no axe 
to grind, they talk on all types of 
power transmission, including com- 
petitive types. We make no attempt 
to influence or edit their remarks. The 
result has been that these men, speak- 
ing from their experience and re- 
search, give leather belting and allied 
products a greater boost than we our- 
selves do. 


Following Up the Training 


We have no quizzes during the 
training program but after the class 
members have returned home, we send 
them a brief quiz to be answered at 
their convenience. This is a very ele- 
mentary questionnaire and in our let- 
ter of transmittal, we tell them all 
the answers can be found in their 
notebooks and in our catalogs. We 
don’t expect them to remember all the 
details of the material we present; our 
objective is to make sure they know 
where to find the answers to the prob- 
lems they run into in their contacts 
with industrial buyers. If we accom- 
plish this, we feel we have done 3 
practical training job. 

The quizzes are graded and letters 
are sent telling the men how they 
stood; correct answers are sent for any 
questions which are wrong. 


What We Have Learned 
From the Program 


We believe that this training pro- 
gram is the most valuable means of 
promoting the sale of our products 
through our industrial supply dis- 
tributors. While it is still too early © 
trace its effects into our overall sales 
figures, we know that increased vol- 
ume will inevitably result. The men 
leave the classes with a new sense of 
alertness for the sales opportunities 
that exist for our products in theif 
territories. 

We are convinced that sales meet 
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Zations 


Smartly planned showroom of Willerd Lumber & 
Supply Co., Fresno, Cal., is typicel of job BSN 
readers are doing in merchandising hardware, paints, 
etc. BSN is read not only by owners of some 
12,000 such yerds, but elso approximately 39,000 
other dealer-employees instrumental in selling. 

















AMONG LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIAL DEALERS ... 


£— IN CIRCULATION, 
Z— ADVERTISING VOLUME, 
— EDITORIAL INFLUENCE 
Z—AND LEADERSHIP 


IN THE DEALER FIELD SY MANUFACTURERS OF BUILDING MATERIAL 


"(One of the Industrial Publications, Inc. Group) 
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ings in the field can not substitute 
for, the effectiveness of having the 
men into the factory and see 
for themselves how our products are 
made. We have done a great deal of 
field training with sales meetings, 
sound $lide films, etc., but it was still 
evident that the men were not sufh- 
ciently familiar with the G&K line to 
represent it efficiently. A great deal of 
our competition is on a price basis 
and distributor salesmen had great 
difficulty because they did not realize 
that there is a vast difference in belt- 
ing and that price is not a big hurdle 
when you understand the quality built 


into the merchandise you sell. A 
familiar saying in the class room these 
days is, “Wait until I get back and 
get the next price objection!” 

We have learned that a course such 
as this builds a strong bond of good 
will between the distributor salesmen 
and the manufacturer. They and we 
profit immensely from knowing each 
other personally. The class members 
get to know the members of our sales 
organization and many of the men in 
the plant. G&K is no longer just a 
corporation to these men; it has be- 
come a personality to them. 

As a result of these classes, we are 
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Looking Ahead? 
Look to the South! 


In its sixty-two years of service to Southern 


Industry, the Manufacturers Record has 


built an enviable reputation among leading 


southern executives. 


It is to the Manufacturers Record that they 


turn for authoritive 


information on their 


problems. It will be to the Record they will 


turn in the difficult reconversion days ahead. 


Your message in its pages will be read by the 


men who formulate the policies and direct 


the purchasing for 86% of Southern Industry. 


These are the leaders in the economic up- 


surge in the South. If you are looking ahead, 


you should look to the South through the 


pages of the Manufacturers Record. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


Established 1882 


The Business Magazine of the South 


CANDLER BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Publishers: Manufacturers Record—Blue Book of Southern Progress 
Construction Magazine — Construction Daily Bulletin 
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getting to know our distributors’ sales 
problems better than we ever did be- 
fore. These salesmen come to us to 
learn, but from their visit, we feel we 
learn as much as they do. We know we 
will be better merchandisers because 
of the information we obtain from 
them. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 46] 


Durez House Organ 


own distribution to their prospect 
lists. It has secured business for these 
accounts which of course is direct 
business for them and, indirectly, busi- 
ness for us. Beyond this, we have 
traced a number of developments and 
new applications for resins and mold- 
ing compounds to “Durez Plastics 
News.” 

In normal times, “Plastics News” 
carries short, to-the-point, informa- 
tive items, as a means of supplying 
timely information of interest to the 
business journals in the varied indus- 
tries to which the use of Durez may 
apply such as the introduction of 
these materials to typewriter housings, 
or the incorporation of resins in cer- 
tain types of printing inks, etc. 


Does Postwar Planning Job 


The fourth page of the publication 
is devoted to reproducing one of our 
business paper advertisements each 
month as we believe it is just as im- 
portant to carry this advertising mes- 
sage to the “Plastics News” circula- 
tion as it is to the circulation of those 
business papers in which we advertise. 

Since Pearl Harbor, “Plastics News” 
has augmented and supported our gen- 
eral advertising campaign in which we 
have endeavored to bring to industry 
the importance of planning ahead, 
that the returning service men and 
the war workers may have employ- 
ment when the happier days of peace 
arrive. 

In this campaign, conceptions of 
America’s leading industrial designers 
as to what might be seen in future 
products were used. This campaign, 
because of the magazines in which it 
was used, the publicity which it has 
received, the excellence of the work 
the designers provided and the tying- 
in with “Plastics News,” has been 
phenomenally successful. We believe 
it has proved to be a real contribution 
beyond any personal gains that w« 
may have secured. 


Research Council Names Agency 

Industrial Research Council, San Fra: 
cisco, has placed its advertising account 
with Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agenc 
San Francisco. 
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eaATION © 
2 | MARKETS SHIFT 


As the proportion of emphasis swing from military to civil axiation production, © 





from large commercial - aircraft to personal or private aircraft, AVIATION 
: | EQUIPMENT follows the purchasing capacity of the whole industry in direct 
proportion to these shifts. 

AVIATION EQUIPMENT'’S circulation steers a straight course, and a con- 
tinuously checked and refined course, in order to guarantee to its advertisers 





a fully productive readership month to month. 





. Shifts of key purchasing personnel, or of the engineers, designers and main- 
tenance men who influence the purchase of aviation products, are followed 
accurately by the distribution of AVIATION EQUIPMENT, regardless of the 
direction within the industry, which these shifts take. 


Consequently an advertiser in AVIATION EQUIPMENT has the nearest thing 


possible to a mathematical guarantee that the readers of his advertisement 





each month, are still the men who should be reading it and who can) buy his 





product. 





Evidence of this lies in the fact that even in a changing market, the volume ef 
reader responses to AVIATION EQUIPMENT maintains its peak average approx hs 





imately 6,000 per month— from the right people. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


"1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


fhacre PUBLISHING COMPANY 


talso publishers of AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
RED BOOK, AIRPORTS, AIRPORTS DIRECTORY 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 45] 


AAC Readership Survey 


Council’s trade paper relations com- 
mittee consisting of T. Faxon Hall 
of Walker Mfg. Company of Wiscon- 
sin, chairman; Burt Hotvedt of Black- 
hawk Mfg. Company, and George 
Stout of the Perfect Circle Companies. 
The jobbers selected were from among 
the membership of the Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers Association 
and the National Standard Parts As- 
sociation. In some cities, two or even 
three wholesalers cooperated so that 


a better cross-section of car dealers 
and individual garages would result. 


Personal Interviews Made 


The actual work of conducting the 
interviews was done by Ross-Federal 
Research Corporation. When calling 
on the wholesalers, the representative 
presented a letter from the Automo- 
tive Advertisers Council, as follows: 
To Designated Automotive Wholesalers: 
Gentlemen: 

This will introduce a representative of 
the Ross-Federal Research Corporation 
which the Automotive Advertisers Coun- 
cil is employing to conduct a nation-wide 
survey on trade paper readership. 





TO THE 


ALUMINUM AND MAG. 
NESIUM is the authoritative 
monthly publication for execu- 
tives, purchasing agents, metal- 
lurgists, and design and pro- 
duction engineers in a gigantic 


restrictions on aluminum. 


right to the bull's eye 


Bulletin (Monthly), Federal 





industry—an industry greatly expanded by the 


removal of WPB restrictions on magnesium and constantly easing 


ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM shoots your sales message 
there is not an ounce of waste circulation. 
It is a “must” on your advertising schedule if you sell foundry 
equipment and supplies, aluminum or magnesium castings, forg- 
ings or extruded products, semi-finished and wrought aluminum 
and magnesium products or the metals themselves. 


ALUMINUM AND MAGNESIUM serves the foundries, die 
casters, smelters, forging plants, manufacturers of wrought prod- 
ucts and all consumers of these light metals. 


Write or call our advertising department for 


sample copies and other pertinent information. 


ALUMINUM and MAGNESIUM 


Published by Atlas Publishing Co. (Est. 1905) 
135 W. 21st Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Daily Metal Reporter, Metals (Monthly), Federal Regulations 
Purchasing 


Directory, Mines Register and other nationally known trade papers. 





Record (Weekly), Standard Metal 
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As the ultimate result of this survey will 
mean a more efhcient use of advertising 
with its direct and indirect benefit to your 
own business, your cooperation in furnish 
ing him with the required information 
will not only be greatly appreciated by 
the Council but will eventually be he!p- 
ful to yourself. 

It is important that names which you 
provide for our list of calls be carefully 
selected to give a good cross-section be- 
tween (1) car dealers and independent 
shops in a ratio of about two independents 
to one car dealer; (2) to give a diversi- 
fication on size of shop based upon num- 
ber of mechanics normally employed, and 
(3) to be properly divided among city 
outlets and outlets in the surrounding ter- 
ritory serviced by you. 

All information will be kept in strict 
confidence and in view of the fact that 
this survey is costing a number of thou- 
sands of dollars, your help in providing the 
names that will make its result accurate 
will be most beneficial. 

Thank you for your assistance in this 
most important project. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) T. Faxon Hall 
Vice-President and Chairman of 
Trade Paper Relations Committee 
AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISERS COUNCIL 


Table B shows the sample distribu- 
tion by size of shop. The size of the 
dealer or garage was based upon the 
number of mechanics employed prior 
to the war. This was considered the 
best measurement of shop size. A 
small proportion of present owners or 
managers did not know the number 
of mechanics employed prior to the 
war. 

TABLE B 
Distribution of Sample—By Size 
of Shop 
% of Total 


Interviews 


Size of Shop 


One mechanic oe, ee 
Two to ten mechanics . ee 
Eleven or more mechanics. 26.6 
Don’t know ee 6.0 


Based upon the dealers and independ- 
ent garages sold by the wholesaler, 
there are approximately six indepen- 
dent garages to every four car dealers. 
The exact break-down is shown in 
Table C, which follows: 
TABLE C 
Distribution of Sample 

By Independent Garage and Dealer 

% of Total 


Interviews 
Independent garages . 61.1 
oe eee meee ON 


"Recall" Method Used 
to Check Readership 


To check the validity of the field 
work, ten per cent of each worker's 
interviews were verified by postcard 
from Ross-Federal headquarters. 

The “recall” method of measuring 
the readership of each of the publica- 
tions under study was used. As matf- 
keting men know, this means ‘at 
every one interviewed was askec 10 
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“We would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you and to men- 
tion the fact that it is one of the 
finest books of its type we have 
seen.” 
Bryce H. Wilson, Asst. Airline 
Maintenance Supt., Pan 


American Airways System, 
LaGuardia Field, N.Y. 


“This book is very interesting from 
an engineering standpoint, and 
undoubtedly every branch of the 
engineering department will find 
it useful for reference purposes.” 


Howard A. Benzel, Chief Engi- 
neer, Scott Aviation Corp., 


Lancaster, N.Y. 


“| have received Aviation Equip- 
ment Red Book and this book 

ves to be very valuable to us 
in our line of work.” 


R. A. Schoenherner, Super- 
visor, Tool Design, Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., Tulsa, Okla. 


“| have reviewed. this book and 
find it is quite complete, and | 
want to take this opportunity to 


“thank you for vour thoughtfulness ~ 


in mailing it to this office.” 
H. D. Ingall, Vice President, 
Engineering and Maintenance, 
Northeast Airlines, Boston, 
Mass. 








Also publishers of AVIATION EQUIPMENT, AIRPORTS, AIRPORTS DIRECTORY 
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Attention like this from RED BOOK Readers... . 


urchasing Agent, 
he said this is the first equipment 
book he has ever had that realy 
properly. covered all a 


“To quote our P. 


and is available at the touch of a 


, finger.” : 


E. L. Hollywood, Pres., Air 
Transport Mfg. Co., Lid., Los 
Angeles, Calif 


“In the short time we have had 
this book it has been an invalu- 
able help to our buyers and vari- 
ous groups within the Procurement 
Department.” 


F. R Schmidt, Procurement 
Research Group, North Amer- 
ican Avietion, Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif. ‘ 


~ “Tl am certain this type of book 
u 


will be greeted with enthusiasm by 

individuals in the aircraft industry 

because of its singular service.” 
E. S. Hogg, Chief Storekeeper, 
Eastern Air Lines, New York 
Municipal Airport, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. ; 


“We at the present time are going 
into aireraft equipment manufac- 
ture and find ‘that in making up 
test equipment and things of coh 
nature, it becomes necessary to 
purchase various aircraft a ka 
ment components. It has been 








somewhat hard to locate suitable 
sources who can make quick de- 
liveries, and we feel that this Kep 
Book will be a great aid in find- 


ing suppliers.” 


Harvey W. Ellis, Eclipse Ma- 
chine Div., Bendix Aviation 
_ Corp., Elmira, N.Y. 


“Thank you for the copy of your 


Aviation Equipment Red Book. 
This book aoe to be quite com- 


te and 1 am sure we will find 


it useful.” — 


Howard Markle, Chief In bs 
tor, Piper Aircraft Corp., y one 
Haven, Penna. 


“Thank you for the Aviation 


Equipment Red Book recently 


sent to me, and am sure that this 
compact reference book. will be 
very helpful to our Purchasing 


. Agent.” 


R. J. Schneider, General Plant 
Mer., Cartiss-Wright Corp., 
Caldwell, N. J. 


J 


“Before passing it around, | wanted 
to look the book over and, after 
having done so, let me extend my 
compliments to you on a yery 
nice job.” Vote 
John D. Wentz, Advertising 
Mer., Willson Produc 
Reading, Pa. 


att 


ts, Inc., 


—means real RESULTS for RED BOOK Advertisers! 


a 














HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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recall what he had seen in any one 
or all of the four magazines. 


Another important procedure was 
that the interviewer approached eac': 
car dealer or independent shop by ask - 
ing for the person in the organization 
who is responsible for purchasing sho) 
equipment or replacement parts. 1n 
some instances, one person within a 
concern would be responsible for pu: 
chasing replacement parts and another 
person would be in charge of buying 
shop equipment. In these cases both 
persons were interviewed separately. 
Thus, the results more truly reflected 
readership of the magazines by the 
persons who actually do the buying of 
the products being sold by the manu- 
facturers responsible for the survey. 

As soon as the survey was com- 
pleted, the executive committee of 
Automotive Advertisers Council con- 
sisting of president, R. W. Case, Jr., 
of Thermoid Company; vice-presi- 
dent, T. Faxon Hall; secretary-treas- 
urer, Carl B. Dietrich of Wagner 
Electric Company, and past-president, 
Charles C. Tapscott of McQuay-Nor- 
ris Mfg. Company, met at the Chi- 
cago headquarters of the National 
Standard Parts Association with the 
executive heads of the publishers in- 
volved, to discuss with them the find- 
ings of the survey before the results 
were released to the Council members 
who sponsored and underwrote the 
investigation. 








Results Informative 


According to T. Faxon Hall, chair- 
man of the Council’s trade paper re- 
lations committee, this is without 
doubt the most comprehensive read- 
ership study that has ever been made 
in the automotive aftermarket. By 
reason of the care with which it was 
planned and the procedure followed 
to assure a true reflection of trade 
magazine readership in direct relation 
to actual buying influence along the 
channels through which the manufac- 
turers’ merchandise flows, specific data 
has been provided which, up to this 
time, has not been available. It places 
both the publishers and the automo 
tive manufacturers in a much more 
favorable position to work together 
toward strengthening the trade press 
in this industry for more effect 
postwar merchandising and service 


Coaltoter to Russell T. Gray, Inc. 


Coaltoter Conveyor Company, Chic 
has appointed Russell T. Gray, | 
Chicago industrial agency, to handle 
advertising 

The company will market portable 
veyors for industrial and coal dealer 
under the trade names of Coaltoter 
Tote-All 

Industrial media and direct mail 


be used 
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ie | | CQBERECE Pe action 
: by W. T. Piper 


bted he utility of the personal airplane is no 
U greater than the number of properly located 
B landing facilities available to make that use 
n possible. Similarly, the volume of sales of 
: personal aircraft, and the parts, accessories 
and equipment necessary to their mainten- 
ance, is directly contingent on the number, 
and convenience of such facilities. Without 
these conditions of easy and practical usage, 

' our dream of wide expansion in ‘the field of 
: private aviation will remain only a dream. 

ms This puts the construction of properly lo- 
# ; cated airports or airparks or otherwise named 
- landing facilities, at the top of the list of 
° things to be done” to hasten the realization 
of this dream. 

It is my conviction that small, but nu- 
merous, airports in every community is the 
essence of the job, and the only practical 
approach to giving real utility to private 
ile flying. Excessive concentration is the begin- 
ers ning, either in large cities or on large airports 
' or both, will weaken the advance of private 

flying rathér than stimulate it. ‘lo spend 

money and effort to improve systems of com- 
inunication where they already exist in usable 

forms, is certainly not as reasonable as to 

build them where they are entirely lacking. 

‘The personal plane user will get the most 

out of that plane, and new’ users will grow 

rapidly in-number only when that plane be- 











comes his best and most convenient method w. T. Piper, oak enn: Pa.. 
| of — i PF da tal belief pioneer builder of aircraft, and a pilot in his own . 
omnequently. it is my fandamenta - : right, is the world’s largest producer of light airplanes, 

that private aviation cannot move forward 

one step faster than the airport program . | 


which is its springboard. 


AIRPORTS —the magazine—is proud of its position 
as the single-minded spokesman for airports—the pro- 
gram. As such, it offers advertisers of aviation prod- 














ucts and services a direct waste-proof access to this 
tremendously expanding market. Send for AIRPORTS’ 
complete editorial and circulation Statement in a free 
brochure “The Airport Market in the Palm of Your Hand.” 


_ e 
Warvre PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 











also publishers of AIRPORTS DIRECTORY, AVIATION EQUIPMENT, AVIATION EQUIPMENT RED BOOK 
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does not believe that this will reduce 
advertising much if at all. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 34] 


Institutional Advertising 


ourselves are planning to continue 
to increase our advertising research, 
which again is merely an acceleration 
of a policy now over ten years old.” 


“There may be some new product 
promotion in 1945,” he added, “‘provid- 
ed materials are available, but it is my 
prediction that manufacturers will be 
rather cautious regarding the promo- 
tion of postwar products early in 1945. 


“I believe that in the period ahead 
both market research and advertising 
research will receive more attention 
than ever before.” 


The “guesstimate” of H. L. Fisher, 
president of Rickard and Co., New 
York, is that industrial advertising 
volume will increase about ten per cent 
in 1945, and that there will be more 
direct mail, more catalogs and bul- 
letins, and more printed matter of 
various sorts, if paper is available. He 


Greater emphasis on product copy is 
predicted by Roland G. E. Ullman, 








It’s Already 
Post-War in 
Aviation Service! 



















RECONVERSION BY COMMERCIAL AIR 
LINES OF THEIR PRE-PEARL HARBOR 
PLANES \ A FACT TODAY! 












@ Averaging $50,000 per plane 
and requiring 20,000 man hours 
of work, reconversion means virtual rebuilding. This, plus con- 
version of military aircraft later, constitutes the real job for 
aviation service...the true market for parts and equipment. 


@ Whose parts.. .whose equipment is being used in these change- 
overs and whose will be used in those to come is determined by the 


iw THE COMMERCIAL AiR LINES 


@ They read AviATION SERVICE MAGAZINE- 
they recommend and buy parts and equip- 
ment “by name”—they control the purchases 
of aviation service supplies. 


@ Write us today for information on how 
to evaluate the post 
war aviation service 
market. 







AVIATION SERVICE MAGAZINE 
549 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


By the Publishers of Motor Service Magazine~—leader, . 
for 23 years, among automotive service publications 








president of the Philadelphia agency 
which bears his name. 


“The 1945 themes for industrial 
advertising,” he reports, “‘are definitely 
swinging to product copy—even when 
no ‘request for order’ is permitted. 
However, we do not expect any surge 
of advertising of new postwar prod- 
ucts until midyear, or later. 

“Seasoned advertisers appear to be 
increasing their appropriations for 
1945 from ten per cent to thirty per 
cent. War-profit advertisers seem to be 
cutting down. This observation may 
be based on too few cases, but all such 
firms we happen to know are no longer 
flashing so luridly in their advertis- 
ing pans. 


No Shift from Publication Space 


“Most industrial advertisers are not 
shifting away from publication space. 
Rather they are supplementing publi- 
cations with new data bulletins, fold- 
ers, catalogs, etc. In one case, a radio 
program formerly devoted to recruit- 
ing workers, is being redirected to 
product and service talks. 

“Three other trends seem signifi- 
cant to us. More industrial advertisers 
are making studies of their equipment 
and increased capacities to guide the 
selection of new products to be added 
so that they will fit into the market 
findings. Second, sales organizations 
are being set up or revamped and ter- 
ritory boundaries reset to fit natural 
market areas and travel lines. Third, 
there is a noticeable improvement in 
employe relations. They are also be- 
ing planned for permanency, rather 
than merely as a wartime measure.” 

There can be no changes in adver- 
tising themes as long as the war per- 
sists in full force, A. H. Fensholt, 
president of the Fensholt Company, 
Chicago, said. ““Themes reflect changes 
in marketing conditions,” he added, 
“and such changes cannot be contem- 
plated as long as wartime controls pre- 
vent the free exploitation of new ideas 
and new markets.” 

Mr. Fensholt has some definite ideas 
on the need for expanded research by 
industrial advertisers. 

“In general they will spend millions 
for engineering research, but very lit- 
tle for market research,” he said. 
“They will spend freely for mechan- 
ical blue prints, but niggardly for 
marketing blue prints. Insofar as ad- 
vertising research is concerned, this 1s 
a subject in which the rank and file 
of industrial advertisers have little in- 
terest. They are far behind general 
advertisers in recognizing the !ogic 
and value of advertising researc! 

“Any change toward greater use of 
either market or advertising research 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Ad-Man-of-the-Year 

@ FOR years we've been trying to 
make him the choice of The Copy 
Chasers, but somehow the vote always 
comes out a tie. 

So after our usual deadlock, we 
buckled down to a thorough recheck 
of this department for the 12 months 
of 1944. We kept a tally on “favor- 
able mention,” went back and studied 
many outstanding campaigns. 

We ended up with several interest- 
ing possibilities—Westinghouse, Al- 
lis-Chalmers, Monsanto, Lincoln Elec- 
tric, Kearney & Trecker, Sylvania 
Electric. Final eliminations were not 
too easy, but inevitably, on the basis 
of number of favorable mentions, con- 
sistency of effort, effectiveness of ap- 
peals, timeliness, and a few other sensi- 
ble yard-sticks (Electrical World’s 
“Guest Review,” for example), we 
landed in Milwaukee, home of Hilde- 
garde, beer, and ALLIS-CHALMERS. 
So it is, with pleasurable pride we 
salute A-C’s Director of Advertising 
& Public Relations, 


George J. Callos, 
as Industrial Advertising’s MAN-OF- 
THE-YEAR. 

( For the story of his successful 
career, see “Personalities in Industrial 
Advertising,” on page 136 of this 
issue. ) 

We doubt if we have to say much 
about his good works. Few people 
are unfamiliar with what he has been 
doing. As we’ve said so many times 
before, it is marked with that potent 
Getchell technique of big, buckeye 
display, news copy and pix—generally 
plenty of bounce. 

George plays his copy violin like 
a man band, sometimes “hot,” 
sometimes “‘sweet.” Across the board 
—tor Allis-Chalmers does a lot of ad- 
Vertising in a lot of places—his notes 


alwavs can be heard. 


W int to take a look? 
> 
MM TAL-WORKING: Here’s a page on 
Allis-Chalmers’ ““Ampac ‘200’ ” weld- 


tr. 'lead—*“Pick the Best a-c Weld- 





Industrial Advertising’s Man-of-the-Year... 


We Go To Canada 


er!” Rest of page, a comparative 
product chart, “Important Features,” 
“How They Benefit You,” then the 
box score rating on four competitive 
welders. Walter Chrysler used to sell 
Plymouths this way. Surefire! 








TNBUSTRIAL ADVERTISING MAN.OF.THE.VEAR 
AWARD FoR i944 
to 
Geange §. Calls 


a ee 


fu 


TRE GUTSTANBING ABV CRTISOVE OF ALLIS CHALMERS MANLTACTURIVE COMPARY 


SELECTED BY THE COPY CEASERS OF INBESTEIAt WABErTING 























Plaque awarded to George J. Callos, in 
recognition of the outstanding job done on 
Allis-Chalmers industrial advertising. Ex- 
amples of typical ads on the following page 


PROCESS INDUSTRIES: Here’s a mo- 
tor page, capitalizing on cartoon con- 
tinuity. Head, simply, “FIGHT FRIC- 
TION!” Subhead, “It’s Electric Motor 
Enemy No. 4 .-. . in Allis-Chalmers 
new ‘Guide to Wartime Care of Elec- 
Motors!’” First cartoon, two men 
pushing heavy load along floor. Cap- 
tion, “Like a motor without oil. Sim- 
ple? Yet every day hundreds of work- 
ers overlook the importance of ade- 
quate motor lubrication.” Second car- 
toon, same two men, whistling, load 
on wheels. Caption, “Like a motor 
with oil! Pictures like these make mo- 
tor maintenance easy to put across in 
training new employes.” And so on, 
all building up to the booklet. 

COAL MINING: Most of us have 
trouble putting some TNT into a 
straight product presentation. Get a 
load of this spread, “HERE’S WHY 
WE SAY: Allis-Chalmers’ Recommen- 
dations are Unbiased .. .” Main idea 
is to emphasize the broad range of the 
A-C line, and most of this ad simply 
itemizes what A-C has to sell the min- 
ing industry—by type of product, 
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variety or models available, product 
specifications and features. 

This, in turn, makes entirely be- 
lievable the main point of text, “Yes, 
A-C recommendations are unbiased .. . 
because they’re based on the job to 
be done—not on an improvised way 
of doing it!” 

CONSTRUCTION FIELD: Here’s an- 
other continuity strip, with a typical 
welding electrode buyer saying, “This 
business of buying Electrodes used to 
be pretty tough . . .” and text then 
explaining, ““Use of standard American 
Welding Society classification num- 
bers make Allis-Chalmers’ electrodes 
easy to remember and easy to buy.” 
Another reminder, too, that when 
sales and advertising departments work 
closely together, good advertising is 
easier to do. 

FOOD INDUSTRIES: Again, a change 
of pace—a crisply written case ‘study, 
“A-C HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS 
SET RECORD IN TOLEDO FIRE!” 
Big news pix (taken 30 minutes after 
this 4-alarm fire broke loose), caption 
below, “TOLEDO, OHIO—2,400,000 
gallons of water were pumped through 
local high pressure mains during a 6- 
hour period . . . shattering previous 
records. Pumpage was at a rate of 
7,800 gpm, compared to previous high 
of 5,100 gpm. Four Allis-Chalmers 
High Pressure Fire Pumps set this new 
record after 29 years of service. 

“That indicates dependability and 
durability—the kind of quality built 
into every A-C pump.” Layout and 
display do justice to story. This is 
what we meant by “plenty of bounce.” 

DESIGNING ENGINEERS: “‘Here’s the 
Secret OF THE ‘MAGIC GRIP’ ” is 
a page that shows why the A-C 
“Magic Grip” Sheave goes on as a unit 
in 3 easy steps. Large “exploded” 
view demonstrates this fact—three 
“How-to-do-it” closeups explain how 
easy. 

MAINTENANCE MEN: “How to make 
Bearings last longer” is one of a series 
of “Pump Tips” you’ve probably seen, 
perhaps even used in your plant. It’s 
a maintenance lesson, simply explained 
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IT’S TIME to muster out the malarkey! Rehashes and 

dream stuff won’t sell your products or services in the 

tough postwar competitive world! 

And unless you’ve got a Dunninger on your staff, 

there’s only one way to find out what’s going to make 

your prospects buy your products. 

That's by digging! 

Remember, it was the time-motion study boys who 

came up with the whys and wherefors to speed up pro- 

duction of badly needed planes and guns and tanks. 

They did it with shirtsleeves’ work in the shops, with 

the shop men. 

And that’s the way better business paper copy can be 

~ § written . . . by shirtsleeves’ work with the men who 
buy, specify and use your products. 

Takes a little more time. Takes a little more effort. 





THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


3 Ways to write business paper copy... 


Takes a little more money. But what a whale of a 
difference it makes in copy . . . in sales results. Ask the 
advertiser who does it! 


So get out and dig. Even a few personal field calls will 
tell you what your prospects want now .. . what they 
expect in the future. Build your ads on the bedrock of 
FACTS—and they'll reach to the minds of your readers. 


ABP offers a host of helpful material that will help 
you blueprint your efforts. A check-list of points that 
simplify the approach, and improve the results of field 
work. Case studies of how others have planned — and 
their rewards. Booklets such as “Intensive Advertising” 
by John E. Kennedy. 


Stop in at the ABP offices, or drop us a line. See how 
you can make your ads more productive ...in ABP 
business papers! 










DON'T FORGET — 
pry Paper Advertising 
ae Entries close January 
oe For details write 

- B. P, Headquarters. 
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—extremely helpful—one of the most 
valuable of all types of war adver- 
tising. 

GENERAL BUSINESS: There are so 
many great examples here. This one 
is typical, a spread, “They came out 
of the kitchen TO DO A NEXT-TO- 
IMPOSSIBLE WAR JOB!” Immedi- 
ately below, a ribbon of women’s faces, 
cutting across the wing of a Flying 
Fortress. 

Then the highly newsworthy ex- 
planation, “How Allis-Chalmers En- 
gineering put women to work Mass- 
Producing what had been virtually a 
Master Machinist’s Product—FLYING 
FORTRESS SUPERCHARGERS.” 
Short, supplementary copy below—a 
column of “Victory News” at the 


right. 
A-C Is Never Dull 


We doubt if we've ever seen an 
Allis-Chalmers dud since Callos has 
been on the job. And we know this 
outfit from way back—from years 
gone by when its advertising was 
heavy-handed and hard-going. And 
because we have never had any opin- 
ion about A-C except an impression 
gained from the printed word—today 
we instinctively know they are a 
superb organization with a superior 
line of products, backed by modern 
selling and promotion. 

For A-C advertising is always sell- 
ing, even when simply dispensing help- 
ful maintenance data. 

That means there will be no “‘transi- 
tion advertising” at this account. For 
Callos will go right on punching away 
in public print, pacemaking his com- 
pany’s sales experts and production 
wizards. 

Or, to put it a more realistic way— 
if you were an Allis-Chalmers sales- 
man, would you carry reprints of this 
advertising with you, and use it? 

We would! 


We Call on Canada 


Last month, in the person of our 
good editor, Lane Witt, we visited our 
Canadian cousins at Toronto and 
Montreal. 

There as we did with some degree 
of usefulness (we hope) at Rockford, 
Ill., we reviewed, by invitation, some 
current Canadian stuff via slide film. 
Some of the comment and criticism, 
we figured, might interest you. 

DOMINION OXYGEN: This business- 
like Dominion Oxygen page is a good 
place to start. Headline, “OXY- 
ACETYLENE STACK - CUTTING 
Quickly Produces Identical Parts from 
Stock Steel” would never stop traffic 
—but it precisely nails down the basic 
user-benefit of the advertiser's prod- 
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uct. The three subheads are almost 
child-simple—“What it is”—‘“How it 
saves’—"“D O C can help you use 
it”—so even the toppest top execu- 
tive can understand. 

Copy is on the beam, and an intelli- 
gent length—pictures are pertinent 
and bolster the copy. 

GREEN FIREBRICK: As the little 
clown in the corner suggests, this is 
“billboard copy,” designed for flash 
impression, as most front cover copy 
should be. The design is colorful, ac- 
tive, eye-arresting. Our only regret— 
if the copy had given some specific in- 
dication of “What strength?”—"How 
light in weight?”—“What insulating 
factor?” Remember that old classic, 
Ivory Soap. How pure is it? 


Just Cwist Your Wrist 


% 


(2%) 


CAMADIAM LOG MATEMALS —_ 


¥e CANADIAN LINE MATERIALS: Psy- 
chologists say we're suckers for self- 
demonstrations. That’s why the smart 
hat salesman always lets you try on 
that new fedora yourself, even if it 
looks like hell—rather than trying to 
do it for you. 

Ads that ask you to try some sim- 
ple little test or stunt are equally sure- 
fire. That “Just Twist Your Wrist” 
hits us just right as Canadian Line 
Materials use it, to explain in simple 
terms the action of its contact 
switches. 

The two little diagrams make it 
even more explicit, and the pix of the 
linemen on the job, and the closeup of 
the switch don’t hurt either. 

A winner! Author is W. Krocke, 
Delta-Star Electric Company, 
Chicago. 

GUTTA PERCHA: We like that theme 
song, “Tailored to the Job,” and we 
think the three installation pictures at 
the top of the ad and their captions, 
showing special installations, support 
it pretty well. But because we’re su- 
per-critical critics, we feel the man 


who dreamed up this basic sales idea 
stopped too soon. 

One step or two beyond “Tailored 
to the Job” is a succinct phrase that 
will really wrap up Gutta Percha’s 
product and service in salesworthy, 
rememberable fashion. Many belting 
outfits ballyhoo custom service. That 
means that a manufacturer like Gutta 
Percha, which actually has an out- 
standing product and service, must hit 
all the harder to register its story. 
Preferably this sales idea ought to be 
part of the product name as is some- 
times done so well in general adver- 
tising. 

BURLEC LIMITED: It’s too bad we 
admen can’t have double production 
on an ad. You know—what Holly- 
wood calls a “Retake.” If somehow 
we were able to look at every ad just 
before it left the electrotyper and say 
to ourselves, “Well now, that’s good 
as far as it goes, but if I just did fh, 
and this, and this.” 

Take this Burlec page. It’s head- 
line isn’t really the headline for the 
final ad. It’s the thought the head- 
line must get across, but there’s meat 
for five better headlines in the very 
first paragraph of the copy. Take 
that picture, it’s a good starting shot, 
but that’s all. It could be cropped to 
bring that load into stronger “close- 
up,” or it could suggest a “retake” 
shot at a more intriguing angle, above, 
below, or from the operator’s seat. 


Do these things and you give your 
copy a chance of getting read. It’s 
good copy, too—terse, crisp and to the 
point. 

GLIDDEN: This is a four-pager. That 
gives a man room to move around— 
to do things he couldn’t do in smaller 
space. He can devote an entire page 
to display, for example—as this ad- 
vertiser does with “Presenting GLID- 
DEN E-C STRIPPING COM- 
POUND.” You can say that’s a con- 
ventional (or corny) approach and we 
agree. It’s good enough (because it’s 
all big black and white letters on 4 
panel of blue)—but it’s not good 
enough for the man who can say; 
“Brother, I’ve got four whole pages 
and two colors. Can I go to town!” 
Inside we find a businesslike spread, 
“What It Is. . . What It Does.” 

Copy here is fact-full, informative, 
helpful. Pictures and their copy are 
well put-together. Too even and gray. 
Back page, “How to use, etc.,” does 
a good job of buttoning up stor) 

CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC: This 
is another “test” kind of ad, along 
the lines of that Canadian Line Ma- 
terials page, and everything just "ts 
together jake. Headline, short and 
sweet, “The CABLE that Reduces 
FIRE HAZARD . . . FLAMENO! 
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SHUFFLES THE CARDS... 


and manufacturers of materials, fabricating techniques, 


parts and finishes lose customers and win new ones 


In converting industry to armament pro- 
duction, a shuffling around of supply 
lines was of vital importance and a ne- 
cessity. Different materials and parts were 
diverted to produce war equipment of 
changing priorities—to offset shortages 
and other emergencies. Prewar customers 
were lost in the shuffle—while new ones 
were gained and became familiar with 
the different materials, new methods of 
fabrication, new parts and finishes. Here 
are opportunities for postwar sales—win 
back prewar customers and cultivate the 
wartime users of your products . . . they 
are the big volume users of the alumi- 
num, steel, plastics, forgings, weldings, 
motors, paints and other items that make 
up peacetime products. 


Even now, 3 out of 4 manufacturers are 
planning for tomorrow’s business. There 
are indications of market expansions. . . 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


Product “” 
> 7 
Engineering 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


product diversifications . . . improving 
prewar lines . . . developing new prod- 
ucts... and the big volumé markets. The 
product engineers in these plants are de- 
signing, developing and specifying by 
brand names the hundred and more items 
that go into these goods. 


Tell these product engineers—the exec- 
utives in the mechanical design field— 
about the new applications, new im- 
provements and developments of your 
products. Tell them how to improve the 
appearance, the performance and the sal- 
ability of business and industrial machin- 
ery, of household equipment, transpor- 
tation and other engineered items. Tell 
them through a well planned and in- 
formative advertising campaign in 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING, preferred, 
paid for and read by almost 14,000 prod- 
uct engineers. 
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Subhead, “Simple test demonstrates 
value of G-E synthetic cable.” The 
test, “Before you install wiring in a 
location where there is danger of fire, 
first make this test: Light a match, 
and hold a piece of Flamenol wire in 
the flame. Use several matches, one 
after the other. The insulation will 
char, but it will not burst into flame. 
Therefore, Flamenol gives you this as- 
surance: If fire does break out, it will 
not be spread by the wiring.”. Then, 
at the right, there’s a panel, “12 BIG 
ADVANTAGES offered by FLAM- 
ENOL.” 


* QUESTION: Where's the Heating ? 


eam (Omran OF smnee ertO 


4 Comet Semen Ceres | Oneene 


Here’s our best head- 
line of evening so far—“QUESTION: 


¥e TRANE co.: 


Where’s the Heating?” Its stopping 
value and aptness—plus the diagrams 
and copy down the left make this a 
real winner for our money. We doff 
our derbies to A. C. Pringle, 
Southam Press, Toronto. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL— When 
the advertiser sings short and sweet 
we love him best. That may quarrel 
with the most ardent exponents of 
“Tell All”—and leave us the moder- 
ates for “Tell Enough.” Anyway, 
look at this Minneapolis-Honeywell 
page. 

Presto! “Priorities Lifted on Honey- 
well Electric Janitor Controls.” That 
says exactly what it says, period. Un- 
derneath we find crisp captions and 
copy, “Lowers Fuel Bills”’—*“Saves La- 
bor, Provides More Comfort”—"‘Or- 
der Early.” Then, too, we have some 
little cartoons to brighten up the 
whole business. 

LINK BELT: Behind this buckeye 
layout (which is going to help some 
business paper look cluttered and con- 
fused) is a fundamentally sound and 
copy. “Teeth Not 


Tension” most of us know. 


strong piece of 
Then, simply, “This Drive Gives 
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You 8 Vital Production Advantages.’ 
Underneath, compactly, the 8 advan- 
tages—bang!—bang! 


GYPSUM, LIME & ALASBASTINE: 
Here’s another testimonial, this one 
on dollar savings—“Yes sir . . . last 
winter I SAVED $35.00 IN FUEL!” 

thanks to GYPROC WOOL 
Thick INSULATION.” Copy is good 
on quotes from other users on prod- 
uct’s benefits, also on itemizing prod- 
uct’s qualities, but nowhere does it 
bring to life the man who said he 
saved the 35 bucks. 

Seems to us the great value of testi- 
monials is in being personal, believ- 
able and well-documented. 


BEARINGS: We don’t 
know what it is. Guess it comes from 
being in the bearing business. In the 
states it’s even worse. Bearing adver- 
tisers just eat up words like, “Smooth, 
precise, dependable.” And pat tie-ups 
like “Smooth sailing.” Some day some- 
body’s going to write a real bearing 
campaign. Fafnir once came closest 
to it. There’s so much to say about 
bearings that’s interesting, even ex- 
citing and most of the time all 
we get is, “Smooth, precise, depend- 
able.” 


DOMINION 


IMPERIAL VARNISH—TIhe “Know- 
How” and the “Teamwork Counts” 
are corny—but the other 95 per cent 
of the Imperial Varnish page is swell. 

We'd say there’s some fine original 
thinking behind this idea of showing 
how efficiently Imperial personnel team 
up on fire-fighting. It’s indicative, 
certainly, of high calibre manpower 
on the technique of paint production. 
It’s also excellent employe relations. 
(Your employes do see your ads, you 
know. ) 


ALEXANDER MURRAY—Here’s still 
another institutional page, addressed 
to the building trades and professions 
by Alexander Murray. Likewise we 
think it admirable, and we hope this 
advertiser follows through even fur- 
ther to tell the people of Canada what 
their building trades can do for them. 
That’s what we call being “selfishly 
unselfish”—a brand of selling that 
makes sentiment sincere, and mutually 
profitable. “OK AS INSERTED!” 

CANADIAN POTTERIES — Headline 
points up “three way superiority.” 
Note how the two little diagrams in- 
dicate these three product virtues, 
and then how well they are explain- 
ed in three single sentences. Sample: 

“It is vitreous china from floor to 
tank top—easy to clean as a tea cup.” 

Nothing complicated about all this, 
is there? 

BUILDING PRODUCTS LTD.—This ad- 
vertisment can fool us if we're not 


careful. Looks better than it actually 
is. Let’s analyze. Headline, “Tops in 
Roofing B-P Asphalt Shingles for 
Homes.” Not very exciting, is it? Sub. 
head, “Lasting Beauty and Security 
at Moderate Cost.” Well could we 
ask, “How beautiful? How secure? 
How long lasting? What is moderate 
cost?” 

These are all “specifics” any one of 
which accurately answered would 
make a stopping headline. Text gets 
a little closer to answering them, but 
it really doesn’t do it. Our hunch is 
that if we owned Building Products 
Ltd., and were writing a letter about 
our roofing to a homeowner, we'd just 
naturally be more specific. What do 
you think? 

JENKINS VALVE—Here, on the other 
hand, is an advertiser so apt in his 
selection of words, he gives a precise 
picture of his product. First he says, 
“Jenkins CUSHIONED Check 
Valve,” and that word “cushioned” 
has certain definite implications. Then 
he goes on with “Acts like a Door 
Check .. . No Shock . . . No Pound- 
ing” and that, too, is sharply definitive 
Copy then carries on to explain prin- 
ciples and applications for this type 
of valve—and a big cross-sectioned 
view of the valve fells all at a glance 

If this kind of a product is in your 
groove you then can carry on into 
the text. In short, headline and pic- 
tures isolate the interested audience. 


o- - yo Ge 0 wate 
OOF HAAR OCE CO MITER Reemeet ferente Hee - 


THORP-HAMBROCK 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 


PAINTS VARMISHES LACceUEES EMAMELS 


¥%e THORP-HAMBROCK: Here’s legi- 
timate baby. Yes, some folks think The 
Copy Chasers are agin babie: —and 
we are, if they’re dragged into a ad- 
vertising for no sound reason at all. 
But here, Thorp-Hambrock say’ 
“Problem Child—and then exp!ains: 
How can a happy kid playing a d 
be a problem child? Well, he was 
We had the problem of devel 
special industrial finish for his 
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“OVERWHELMING FIRE POWER PAYS OFF*’’ 


Today the mass-production executive must increase his production 
says, to meet the Army’s demand for overwhelming fire power. 

Check Ordnance developments have come so rapidly that these busy 

oned’ Tooling and Production men of the “Ordnance-Industry Team” must 
Then keep up with them by literally “reading on the run.” Many of them 
Door automatically turn to the TOOL & DIE JOURNAL for practical solu- 
yund- tions to their problems. 


fa) CONSTRUCTION qq eee erate ear 


Ri. men use for its useful, authoritative information on current problems 
= and techniques 
=i These readers of TD] are the men responsible for America’s amaz- 
soe ing war production—the men who design and build Tooling, and put 
pic- it to use in Production. They're the leaders of mass-production, first 
in war and they’ll be first in peace. 


USE in Production And these “fire power” Tooling and Production executives play the 
. leading role in the purchase of shop equipment. They constitute the 
cream of the buying power in America’s richest industrial market. 
Your sales messages go to them directly, when you advertise in 
the Journal. 
*Subject of address by Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., given at First 


Annual Meeting of Cleveland Post, Army Ordnance Association, Dec. 19, 
1944. 
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CYCLE OF BUYING INFLUENCE 


Tool & Die Journal CBI Controlled Circulation is our own unique, verified coverage 
of those industrial plant key men who are certified as falling within the Cycle of 
Buying Influence in each plant. Included are Tooling and Production officials and 
department heads who directly specify, recommend and/or BUY materials, machine 
tools, small tools and accessories—together with executives, owners and purchasing 
agents who consummate or approve such purchases. 

TD] provides effective Coverage of the Contract Tool, Die, Jig, Fixture, Mold and 
Gage Shops and the Contract Stamping, Plastics, Forging. Die Casting and Screw 
Machine Products Industries—as well as “inside” shops of large production plants. 


 FOOLSDIE JOUR Mere 


2462 FAIRMOUNT BOULEVARD « CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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had to be a finish that could take plenty 
of rough treatment, one that was fighly 
workable and easy to apply. etc. . .. 

Get it? That’s why we say, “Nice 
work, Frank Wright, account ex- 
ecutive, Cockfield, Brown & Co., 
Ltd., Montreal. 


DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS— 
This Sound Equipments’ 
page represents a rather thoughtful 
approach. Introduced by the headline, 
“A Lesson for Teachers and School- 
boards,” copy goes on to sell the 


values of 


Dominion 


“quiet” in the classroom, 
based on the accepted values of good 
light and ventilation. To quote one 
key paragraph: 

This might be termed a lesson, illus 
trated by the theorem of Pythagoras. Let 
light, ventilation and quiet form a right 
angled triangle. If light and ventilation 
are of equal importance, they form the 
two sides—dquiet is then the hypotenuse 
Describe a square on each side of this 
triangle and its importance is fully 
realized 

If you remember your geometry, 
you'll concur with our “OK AS IN- 
SERTED.” 

CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY— 
This Canadian Pratt & Whitney mess- 
age misses its mark for our money. 
It seems to us that rebuilding airplane 
engines is a hell of a big and im- 
portant job—and this page—by pic- 
ture, head or text doesn’t tell us that. 
We aren’t looking for shouting or 
boasting copy, either. That’s worse. 

There’s just no drama or life to 
“There’s a Lot to En ine Overhaul,” 
and the copy that accompanies it. We 
love modesty in public print—we be- 
lieve in understatement, but this isn’t 
really either. We'd far rather see Fore- 
man Charlie Brown’s face in one of 
these pages, telling the world in per- 
sonal terms, “My crew stripped down 
373 engines this month,” 


CANADIAN TUBE AND STEEL—Well, 
“Offers you everything” is a pretty 
broad statement, even with those six 
product virtues so well displayed. We 
think, for example, “6 Ways Better” 
is a more believable claim—but we 
know darn well there’s a superior one 
to that. Of the product’s qualities, we 
go for “Hydrestatic Pressure—Tested 
to 8000 Ibs.” That’s precise. Couldn’t 
the other points be more so? 


DOMINION OILCLOTH—Now, let’s 
look at a few 
“product-in-use” advertisements. This 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum page 
illustrates this tried and proven tech- 


nique neatly. 


installation stories, or 


Straight-forward headline, three 
good pictures, short block of descrip- 
tive copy, and there you have it. 
ASSOCIATED SCREEN NEWS—There’s 
a personal note in this ad of Asso- 
ciated Screen News that was missing 
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in some of the previous ads we re- 
viewed. There’s drama in that “He 
brought his factory right into my 
office!”—and the text holds that in- 
timacy. 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC—Here are 
two Northern Electric ads, each de- 
signed for different duty. One talks 
“war work” but in terms of a specific 
assignment. The other explain why 
Northern has no household appliances 
to distribute, and does so in easy-to- 
understand terms. For both—"“OK AS 
INSERTED!” 

CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY—Here’s 
another Jekyll and Hyde pair. Mr. 
Hyde, there on the left is * dishing 
up hell for the Japs” but Dr. Jekyll 
a sample of his work that 
he is a topnotch specialist in marine 


“OK AS INSERTED!” 


shows by 


castings. 
Doctor! 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA— 
Here’s study in war advertising con- 
trasts. This first ad, “War is a harsh 
taskmaster”’ is the kind of hooey some 
absentee director might dish out af- 
ter dinner. ““Why Stelco Steel Sheets 
Are Hard to Get” on the other hand is 
down to earth stuff, both words and 
pictures, that an active owner might 
give his customers. 


ee, 


RENCE GUIDE to 




















%e HOWARD SMITH PAPER—Here’s a 
superb war ad. Looks dull as the 
devil, doesn’t it? All Howard Smith 
Mills did here was to publish a “Quick 
Reference Guide to WPTB Order No. 
332 Affecting Printed Matter.” Only 
a man with a real sense of respon- 
sibility would forget fancy words for 
something practical like this. A win- 
ner, hands down, William Wright, 
MacLaren Advertising Com- 
pany, Ltd., Montreal. 

CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE—Here 


are two Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 


“Postwar” ads. ‘“Pre-Peace” might 
be the more apt term—because they 
urge planning now. The ad on the left 
is one of a series that attempts to be 
light with quips like, “Beat the Gun” 
and “You'll Need a Good Hand.” The 
other does the same job—but better, 
says us—with that “3 Billion Dollars 
in Postwar Construction Projects.” 
That’s beamed for reading by the peo- 
ple you want to read it. 


CONCRETE 


CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 


a —- mone a -- art eer 





Boost-of-the-Month 


% Silver star with beaucoup maple 
leaves to George Allerton, Cock- 
field Brown and Company, Ltd., 
Montreal, for a near-perfect page for 
CANADA CEMENT COMPANY. With- 
out repeating that oft repeated Chinese 
proverb, the picture in this advertise- 
ment sure tells a story. All it needs is 
that “Washout Leaves Concrete Un- 
harmed” and exactly 40 words that 
read like your morning newspaper— 
and you have the sales story. It’s a 
natural! 

THe Copy CHASERS 


Johns-Manville Promotes Four 
Reginald L. Johnson has been named 


senior advertising manager of Johns Man 
ville, and will act as assistant to the vice 
president in all activities of the advertis 
ing and sales promotion department 
Arthur D. Lierman was appointed ad 
vertising manager, consumer pr ducts 
and Howard T. Bain as advertising man 
ager, industrial products. William P Gib 
bons was named assistant to Mr. Bai 


Helm Made Reliance S-M 


Edward E. Helm becomes general 
manager for the Reliance Electric ¢ 
gineering Company, Cleveland. Mr 
joined Reliance in 1924 and had 
sales manager in Philadelphia since | 

Kenneth S. Lord will succeed Mr. 
as Philadelphia manager; he was fo! 
director of materials allocation 1 
liance’s purchasing department 
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The Petroleum Engineer is Devoted Exclusively to 
the Interests of Operating Men... Whether in 
Refineries, Drilling and Production, Pipe Line 


Transportation or Natural Gasoline Manufacturing. 


The editorial direction of The Petroleum Engineer is 
symbolized by the descriptive phrase, “A Magazine of 
Methods for Operating Men.” It is devoted to helping 
solve operational problems in all divisions of the indus- 
try. For example, the applications of heat exchangers 
in Refineries and in the Field are obviously different. 
But an article by one of our editors describing a new 
method of preventing corrosion, or a description of 
maintenance methods, proper use of metals and alloys 
or improved heat transfer in heat exchangers would be 
of equal interest to engineers in all divisions where 


heat exchangers are used. 


This community of interest among engineers in all 
divisions of the industry is so general that any adver- 
tisement that describes and pictures basic information 
about a product ... its design, its capacities, its func- 
tions, its material construction, its fundamental advan- 
tages ... will be useful to engineers in all divisions, 
even though the application part of your advertising 


story is aimed primarily at one engineering group. 


The need for continuous instructive editorial and ad- 
vertising material is borne out by the comment of an 
important Instrument Engineer with whom one of our 
field men recently talked. He said: “Electronics is a 
brand new field to us. Some magazines have published 
fundamentals on electronic theory. It is necessary for 
us to study these fundamentals because it has been a 
long time since we went to school, and we have much 
to learn ... we'll have to brush up on our physics and 
what we have learned about electricity.” 


So there is a real opportunity for advertisers to tie in 
with The Petroleum Engineer’s meaty editorial fare 
with equally nourishing ad copy. If their fundamental 
product story is explained, they have the assurance 
that all engineers in all divisions of the Petroleum in- 
dustry can apply that product story to their specific 
needs. 










Petroleum Engineering Problems Are Internationat 


The Petroleum Engineer deals specifically with new 
and advanced techniques and practices that help solve 
the operating problems of the industry throughout the 
oil world. All over the globe, Petroleum men read The 
Petroleum Engineer because the editorial pages and 
most of the advertising pages bring them practical 
operating ideas and methods and descriptions of the 
equipment and materials they use in all divisions. 





WHY is the Operating Engineer Important to You? 


92% of all equipment and supplies are purchased by 
engineers and engineering trained superintendents, 
foremen and operating officials. (From a national 
study of oil industry buying habits by T. Gaines Re- 
search, in cooperation with Hooper-Holmes. ) 


These men, whose responsibility for performance 
earns them the right to specify and buy, actually requi- 
sition equipment and machinery to the tune of $3,000,- 
000,000 annually. So manufacturers making equip- 
ment, materials or products used in any of the engi- 
neering subjects listed here can tell a basic product 
story to all engineers in the three divisions of the 
industry, through informative product advertising in 
The Petroleum Engineer. 





Low-Cost Coverage of Operating Men 


You can run a full page in every issue of The Petro- 
leum Engineer for a solid year for only $2340... 
(13 issues including the Reference Annual). 


13 TIME RATE 


$180.00 2 page. 
4 page $52.50 





1 page $97.50 
All space sold on bulk basis; rates governed by total 
space used within one year. 


For full details on cover rates, additional fractional units, color 
inserts, etc., see The Petroleum Engineer listing in Standard 


Rate & Data, Class 111, or call the office nearest you. 











FIELD REPORTS ON INSTRUMENTS, GAUGES AND METERS 


Oil Refinery men tell what they need and what they 
do to solve problems involving instrumentation. We 
will be glad to send these Field Report Bulletins, each 
week, to all of the executives of your company who are 
in any way concerned with sales or with post-war plans 
and policies. No obligation, of course. 
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New York 17, N. Y., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, Roger Motheral; 


Chicago 6, Illinois, 330 South Wells Street, E: V. Perkins; 
Los Angeles 36, California, 518 N. Sweetzer, R. C. Wipperman. 


Dallas 1, Texas, Irwin-Keasler Building e T. J. Crowley, Advertising Manager 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 33] 


More Advertising in 1945 


could be started very early in the new 
year. 

“On this _basis,”” he 
“intensified product promotion was 
planned, and total expenditures, ap- 
proximately double those of 1944, 
were included. By early October, it 
became evident that the original as- 
sumptions were not justified by the 
facts, and this program was com- 
pletely changed. The plans for in- 
tensifying advertising and promotion 
went back on the shelf, and we will 
start 1945 with relatively modest in- 
creases. When, as and if conditions 
develop which call for releasing any 
of the postponed programs, they vill 
be taken out of the file and rccom- 
mended for approval.” 


continued, 


One exception to the general policy 
of this company relates to catalogs. 
The authorization for expenditures of 
this character is very greatly enlarged, 
and the only practical limit on these 
expenditures will be the speed with 
which books can be produced. 


More Product Literature Planned 


A similar comment regarding the 


need for more product literature came 
from the advertising manager of a 
leading rubber company, whose activ- 
ities in the mechanical rubber goods 
field have always been important. 
“Our industrial advertising for 
1945,” he said, “will be a little greater 
than in 1944, due principally to an 
increased amount of informative prod- 


‘uct literature for new products and 


old products which have been changed 
or improved in some way. 

“We'll do more product advertising, 
but most of it will be in the form of 
catalogs, leaflets and similar printed 
matter. Our postwar publication cam- 
paigns will stay just the same as in 
1944. War surpluses will not have 
any bearing on our advertising plans, 
and most of them will be carried out 
whether the German war ends early 
in 1945 or not. 

“We began about a year ago to make 
greater use of market research and 
advertising research,” he added. “We 
now have a complete business research 
department, organized within the past 
two years, and it will be of increased 
value to us every year.” 

In spite of the difficulties of plan- 
ning in detail for 1945, based on the 


military situation, many companies 
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are already developing long range sule; 
and advertising programs, trying to 
see ahead as far as possible and to set 
up marketing activities which will 
take postwar developments into ac. 
count. This is the way the advertis- 
ing manager of a large industrial light. 
ing company summarized his com. 
pany’s thinking on this subject: 


Long Range Plans Being Made 


“We are now making a careful re- 
view of our sales and sales promotion 
activities and market development 
work, and are trying to develop ; 
long range program, thinking ahead 
for at least two or three years. 

“We have come to the conclusion 
that the same principles and policies 
upon which we depended before the 
war will operate in the postwar period. 
For some years we have tried to apply 
the so-called public relations attitude 
to our advertising. A certain portion 
of our promotional program is to 
build up a favorable attitude toward 
our company and a favorable opinion 
of its products and activities. We 
have been making marked progress in 


both directions.” 


This company is reviewing all of 
the media used in 1944 and is making 
some changes for 1945. Of particular 
importance is its plan to increase its 
expenditures for direct mail this year, 
and to build an entirely new mailing 
list. It believes that personnel and 
market changes have been so extensive 
that it will pay to start from scratch 
in the development of new names for 
its mailing list. 


A large oil company, whose indus- 
trial business is an important part of 
its sales program, reported that it is 
planning to increase both marketing 
and advertising research in 1945. It 
believes that in the sale of lubricants 
and other petroleum products to in- 
dustry, much additional information 
about changes in sales potentials and 
buying methods will be needed for 
maximum success. This company 1s 
also planning some increase in ad- 
vertising, involving the addition of 
new media, for 1945. Its product 
promotion, of course, will be deter- 
mined by whether additional supplies 
can be released for civilian use, which 
at present seems extremely doubrful. 


Point-of-Sales Aids Planned 


The sales promotion manager « 
important company in the por 
tool field called attention to it 
creased expenditures in 1945 for p 
of-sale material and distributor ac 
tising helps, and continued: 

“In the sense that we will en 
size point-of-sale display mate! 
built around specific products 
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wipment—for Industrial applications as well as for 
titutional and Public Buildings, large Residential 
ctures, Commercial Buildings, Transport Media. 
EATING and VETILATING, 148 Lafayette Street, New 
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product applications, we will do more 
product advertising. In general and 
industrial media our thinking is to 
advertise not so much specific prod- 
ucts or postwar products as to foster 
the idea of manufacturers planning 
the equipment which they will need 
for the production of their peacetime 
products. In general, the argument 
will be that it is possible to do much 
planning of equipment needs without 
in any way interfering with their 
current war production efforts.” 
One of the leading manufacturers 
of boilers reported that advertising ex- 
penditures for 1945 will be increased 
one-third, explaining that it is in- 
creasing the number of media used, 
including some general business mag- 
azines, and is also scheduling the pro- 


duction of several motion picture 
films. The explanation of its policy 
is given in the succinct comment, 


“Our advertising plans are being made 
from a long-range viewpoint, without 
regard to the termination of the war.” 

Many advertisers who have planned 
increases in publication schedules may 
find difficulty in getting the space 
which they would like to use. Pub- 
lishers using more than 100 tons per 
year, based on 1942 consumption, are 
now operating on a quota 25 per cent 
less than in 1942, and while they will 


not have to take a further cut in the 
first quarter of 1945, there are strong 
indications that additional reductions 
may be imposed in the second and 
later quarters. The military situation 
is such that instead of the easing of 
paper restrictions which had _ been 
hoped for with the coming of the 
new year, a much tighter situation is 
expected to develop as the year pro- 
gresses. 


Thus many publishers who have 
been able to take most of the adver- 
tising offered them last year are pre- 
paring rationing programs which may 
involve reductions in schedules after 
the first quarter. 


Publications using less than 100 
tons a year on the 1942 basis are op- 
erating on a reduced consumption of 
10 per cent, and their position is much 
better than that of the larger papers. 
However, a further tightening in their 
situation, due to increased advertising 
volume and the possibility of another 
paper cut, may likewise be expected 
before the year 1945 is many months 


old. 


For publishers’ comments on cur- 
rent and postwar marketing opportu- 
nities in the leading industries, see 
“Trends,” beginning on page 146 of 
this issue. 








Interested.... 


Abrasives 

Air Heaters for 
Air Compressors 
Bleaching Materials 

Bronze Powders 

Buffing Bquipment and Supplies 
Burning-In Sticks 


Ovens 


Centrifugal Enameling and 
Lacquering Equipment 

Conveying Systems 

Decalcomanias 

Degreasing Machines 

Dipping Machines 

Enamels 

Exhaust Systems 

Fillers: Wood and Meta! 


Flocks: Cotton, Wool, Rayon 
Graining Equipment 

Hose 

Infra-Red Drying Equipment 
Lacquers 

Lacquer Heating Equipment 
Lacquer Sticks 

Lamps: Reflectors; Infra-Red 


Masking Tape 

Material Pumps 

Meta! Cleaners 

Metal Washing Machines 
Ovens: Baking, Drying 


in the Product Cleaning and Painting Markets? 
Then, you can profitably advertise the following items in INDUSTRIAL 


FINISHING magazine because it is read by the personnel of product 
cleaning and painting departments of industrial plants— 


Cleaning Equipment and Compounds 


Sample Copy, Circulation Information 
Sheets, Rate Card Sent on Request. 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING MAGAZINE 


1142 North Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Pearl Essence 

Polishing Compounds 

Nee age | Equipment 
‘° 


Plastic ating Materials 
Primers (Wood and Metal) 
Pumps: Material 

Resins 


Respirators 

Roller Ooating Machines 
Rubbing Machines 

Rust Proofing Processes 
Sanding Machines 


Sealers: Wood and Metal 
Shellac 

Shellac Sticks 

Stains 

Stencils: Silk Screen and 


Photographic 
Striping Tools 
Solvents and Thinners 
Spray Painting Equipment 
Stick Shellac 
Strippers: Paint, 
Synthetics 
Tack Rags 
Testing Instruments 
Tumbling Equipment 
Varnishes 
Washers: Metal 
Wood Graining Equipment 


Enamel! 








Eastern Representative: 
C. A. Larson, 254 West 31st St.. New York 1, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Effective Presentations 


available easily, quickly and at a fair 
price. It is logical, then, to ask fo 
an order. 


Give Customer Chance to Say "Yes" 









Remember that in the course of the 
canvass you have cleared away al 
apparent obstructions to a meeting of 
minds between the prospect and your. 
self on the one fact that your propo- 
sition is a good one from the custom. 
er’s point of view. You verify th 
fact that this is so on the customer’ 
part by providing the opportunity for 
him to say, “Yes.” 

The prospect may, indeed, have been 
ready to buy as soon as you have 
stated your proposition. He may have 
had to be carried a bit further, per- 
haps until you have proved you 
claims. Though already convinced, 
he may still have needed some _per- 
suasion to act on his belief. But in 
any case you will have to ask for th 
order expressly for only rarely will : 
customer fall all over himself to spend 
his money. 

Of course, your request is not i 
bald and unadorned, “Gimme an order 
for a gross.” But neither should it 
be a laborious beating about the bush. 
You will find effective a very brief 
recapitulation winding up something 
like this: 

“Now, Mr. Gray, that about sums 
up what I have shown you to prove 
that our line is the better one for you. 
I propose now to work on your stock, 
relabelling it as we have suggested, and 
filling in with such numbers as you 
need to bring it up to date. May we 
go ahead?” 





































Appeal to Buyer's Interest 






It is a basic conception of salesman- 
ship that selling is essentially a mat- 
ter of showing a prospect how a given 
article or service will satisfy his wants. 
Hence, the probability of a successful 
close is directly proportionate to the 
skill with which the sales presents 
tion, or canvass, appeals to the buyer's 
self-interest. 


Thus the first step in developing 4 
technique for making successfu! pres- 
entations is to analyze the motives 
which might induce any particular 
class of prospect for your product © 
want it. In doing this it is important 
to differentiate between such motives 
as might cause a merchant to put 0 
a new line, and the basic genera! con- 
sumer motives such as the needs fof 
food, shelter and clothing, or the de- 
sires for love, entertainment, ¢' 

The merchant to whom » 
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buy this type of equipment. 

As might be expected from the war- 
time trend toward mechanization of 
foundry operations, materials han- 
dling equipment also ranks high on 
the list of prospective purchases, 
followed closely by blast cleaning 
and sand preparation equipment. 
Best prospects for dollar volume 
sales are the gray iron plants. Of 
these 1853 (64.1%) plan to buy 
materials ranging from melting fur- 
maces to x-ray and inspection equip- 
ment. Brass and bronze foundries 
constitute the second largest market, 
with 1541 foundries ready to install 
a variety of equipment, including 
core machines, mold and core ovens, 
heat treating furnaces and shakeout 


equipment. 


FOUNDRY 
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... at your fingertips 


yore MARKET SELECTOR 





The FOUNDRY has an intensive 
circulation among all types and sizes 
of plants. If you want to sell to 
this active postwar market, tell your 
story in The FOUNDRY. You will 
cover 92% of the industry’s melting 
capacity, and reach the plants with 
plans to buy. Write for your copy 
of the Market Selector if you wish 
to measure the present and postwar 
market for your products in the 


foundry industry. 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


lt? 








The FIRST, Big 
Post-War Market 
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STREETS, 


HIGHWAYS 





AIRPORTS 





BIG backlog of public work is 

building up. The Federal Works 
Agency reported to Congress in Sep- 
tember, 1944, that their survey of 
Cities, Counties and States showed 
the following work in various stages 
of planning: Streets, Roads and 
Bridges $3,066,000,000; Waterworks 
and Sewage Work $2,799,000,000; 
Airports and Landing Strips $453,- 
000,000; Total in round figures 
$6,318,000,000. Much of this work 
will be let quickly after victory to 
help prevent an unemployment crisis 
in that transition period. 


Some Special Features of 
PUBLIC WORKS 
PUBLIC WORKS audited circula- 


tion blankets this big specialized en- 
gineering and construction market 
without waste. In a recent unbiased 
survey covering a large cross-section 
of the engineers and superintendents 
who buy and specify, it was voted the 
most useful magazine to them editor- 


ially. In addition, our special market 
surveys — free to advertisers — have 
helped many manufacturers locate 


prospects for immediate post-war sales. 


Write today for full information. 


Public 


Works 


308 East 45th St.,. New York 17, N.Y 
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For the Sixth Time the New Year Begins With Business at Higher Levels 


At the start of the new year, the volume of busi- 
ness is 15 per cent higher than even the high rate 
which prevailed at the beginning of 1944. The 
general level is over two and one half times higher 


than it was in the prewar years and the indications 


now are for a continuation of the present level for 
some time. The signs of slackening which appeared 
at times during the last few months have disap- 
peared and current trend in business volume is 
again gradually upward. 


For the sixth consecutive year, the combined 
volume of production and trade as measured by 
financial transactions has exceeded that of the pre- 

| ceding twelve months, although the increase this 


| year has been the smallest of the entire period. Thit 


extended expansion of business has extended far 
| Jonger than usual, even more than the five years of 
rising business activity after the low point of 1932 
and also longer than the sustained period of pros- 
perity in the 1920's. The usual pattern of business 
fluctuations is two years of expansion and one year 
| of contraction. War expenditures, of course, account 

for the difference from normal changes during re- 

cent years. 


All parts of the country are sharing in the im- 
proved conditions and in every major section both 
business and agriculture are better than they were 
a year ago. In some communities, the trend has 
been downward in line with the gradual reduction 
in some factories but it has not extended far enough 
to affect the general situation to any great extent. 
Many shifts are constantly taking place, as is nearly 
always the case, but declines in most fields are offset 
| by increases in others. 


The Map shows that the greatest gains have again 
been made in the major industrial regions, although 
some agricultural sections have not been far behind. 
the most recent trends have boosted business along 
the Pacific Coast and in the New England states. 
Kusiness in the industrial area around the Great 
Lakes is also holding up better than the national 
average. 


Brennan to West-Marquis 


W. I. Brennan, for several years with 
Southern California advertising agencies 
and more recently advertising manager of 
Bardwell & McAlister, recently joined 


ithe staff of West-Marquis, Inc., Los An- 


geles advertising account 


executive 
Price Joins Marschalk and Pratt 


Gordon G. Price has joined Marschalk 
and Pratt Company in a contact capacity 


agency, as an 


and will handle the Flintkote Company 
account and assist on the International 
| Nickel Company and VU. S. Plywood 


accounts. 
Mr. Price formerly was with General 
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The increase along the Atlanuc Coast, both in the 
north and in the south, has been due to the large 
new orders for war materials and equipment. Ship- 
ments abroad for the armed forces as well as for 
lend-lease have been a predominant factor in all 
the seacoast cities, Spending is still large in con 
nection with the military camps throughout the 
South and it has helped stimulate trade in that part 
of the country. 


Around the Great Lakes, war production in large 
numbers of factories is keeping business activity 
high in nearly every community. Cities in which 
steel mills are located have gained somewhat les 
than have those in which the manufacture of finishe: 
products and equipment is predominant. Steel opera 
tions have changed little during the last year 


Agricultural conditions in the Middle West are 
favorable but business in that section of the country 
has not increased quite so much as it has in other 
regions. In the Southern states, especially Texas. and 
the Southwest, business has been slightly better than 
in the North. Good crops and large output of 
petroleum account for these differences. 


Activity in the mountain states has been lagging 
slightly but it is still better than a year ago. Mining 
operations have been speeded up in order to furnish 
the metals that are needed to produce military 
supplies. The Pacific Coast states are again taking 
the lead and business activity has recently been 
speeding up even faster than the national average. 


Business in Canada is following the same trend 
as in the United States but for several months the 
increases have been slightly greater. The areas of 
greatest expansion are the western provinces and 
the industrial region north of the Great Lakes. The 
gains have been almost as much in the agricultural 
regions. Large consumer demand and co tinued 
spending for war will keep the volume of trade and 
industry at a high level. 


— 





Electric in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion for the arc welding and indus 


trial heating divisions. He was previously 


Johns 


assistant advertising manager of 
Manville. 
Two Join Carrier 

N. Stuart Irwin, recently with | neral 
Electric, and previous to that with Sher 
win-Williams, has joined the Carrier Cor 
poration, Syracuse, as assistant diré r of 


advertising and sales promotion 

Allen K. Snyder rejoins the corporation 
after five years with the Dayton [Rubber 
Company. He will be staff assistat Les 
M. Beals, director of advertising ; sales 
promotion. 
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AVIATION NEWS 


for intensive coverage of aviation’s 
10,000 key men. 


The 10,000 paid subscribers of Aviation News offer you 
one of the most influential buying groups in U. S. indus- 
try today. They are the top executives of our aircraft 
builders, and of the plants that supply them with en- 
gines, propellers, parts, equipment, instruments and ac- 
cessories. They are the military officials and civilian 
administrators who direct our government’s huge and 
expanding interests in aviation development. They are 
the leaders and planners of U. S. airlines. They are the 
key distributors of tomorrow They are the men who 
control the buying decisions in the many, many busi- 
nesses that have a vital stake in the future of aviation. 


To these leaders, Aviation News supplies each week the 
informational background so essential in decision-mak- 
ing, in market-planning, in laying the groundwork for 
aviation’s future. 

Aviation News (the only aeronautical weekly) was 
created specifically to speed the news and its implica- 
tions in fast, readable, interpretive reports to the men 
who are molding the postwar shape of aviation. 


Every one of Aviation News’ 10,000 key audience sub- 
scribed to Aviation News within 10 months after its first 
issue. This is a circulation record without precedent in 
its field. For remember, Aviation News’ subscription 
rate is $5 a year, not the usual $3. And its circulation is 
truly selective, subscription sales being carefully con- 
fined to the very top of aviation’s management men in 
industry and in government. So swift has been the ac- 
ceptance of this new-to-aviation journalism, that within 
its first year Aviation News has been accepted for mem- 
bership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


To you Aviation News offers timely, direct and intensive 
coverage of the top men of the industry. 


AIR TRANSPORT 


for intensive coverage of our swiftest- 


growing transportation market. 


In the span of less than 20 years a new, major transpor- 
tation industry has been developed—bringing you huge 
new markets and marketing potentialities. Air transport 
has taken its place alongside the railroad, marine and 
automotive industries as one of our great public carriers 
of people and cargo. 


Air Transport serves the builders and planners of this 
swiftly-growing industry — and serves them to the exclu- 
sion of all other interests. Among Air Transport’s 10,000 
paid subscribers you find the administrative heads, oper- 
ation and line maintenance and overhaul executives, en- 
gineers, designers and their key supervisors and person- 
nel—the financial and legal interests who back them—the 
military and government authorities who promote air 
transport expansion—the planners and builders of the 
$800,000,000 program for airport and airway facilities— 
the transport manufacturing executives and the key men 
of thousands of manufacturing suppliers to the industry. 


Within its first year, Air Transport has become the strong 
national voice of its industry. To the extent that air 
transport’s key men have fully subscribed to its 10,000 
paid (A.B.C.) circulation. This is a record of unusual 
significance (1) because circulation is carefully confined 
to airlines men, aircraft and parts manufacturing execu- 
tives, military and government authorities and (2) be- 
cause Air Transport’s subscription price is $5 a year 
rather than the traditional $3. 


To you Air Transport offers direct and intensive adver- 
tising coverage among the builders of this specialized 
business. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., 330 West 42nd St., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 





YOUR COPY of “Aviation's 10,000 Key Men" is waiting. 


Write for it, 
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YOU'LL WANT all the facts. Ask for “The Builders of Air 
Transport.” 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 96] 


Institutional Advertising 


will be industrial field, 
probably because the connection be- 


slow in the 


tween efficient advertising and sales is 
not as close in industrial marketing as 
in the sale of consumer goods. 


More Scientific Selling Needed 


“Service and engineering factors are 
still so important in industrial selling 
that most industrial leaders are more 
interested in these aspects of selling 
than in the promotion of their prod- 
ucts through the use of scientifically 
prepared advertising.” 






bag > are 


FACr 


more designers & 
draftsmen 
more total profes 
sional men 


Pencil Points 
reaches 


more architects 


than any other archi- 
tectural magazine 


MORAL —for largest professional audience, use 


encil Points. 


The Magazine of Progressive Architecture 











“I look for an increased volume of 
industrial advertising,” said Louis F. 
Cahn, of Cahn-Miller, Inc., Baltimore 
agency, “but unless the paper situation 
improves a great deal, I don’t know 
how the publications can handle it. 
For this reason, we will probably see 
an increase in direct mail advertising, 
and a greatly heightened interest in 
trade show exhibits, as more of these 
will be scheduled than in recent years. 

“Advertising emphasis will shift to 
the message rather than the technique 
of the advertisement.” 

Bert S. Gittins, Milwaukee agency 

man, said that it is time to do more 
talking about products and less about 
generalities. 
“It is no secret,” he said, “that 
people are getting pretty tired of hear- 
ing about how So-and-So’s gadget is 
helping to win the war. Unless we 
have something of real news value to 
talk about, we had better go easy on 
the ‘what we are doing’ stuff, and do 
more talking about the product we 
have to sell or some day will be able 
to deliver again. 


“Sooner or later there is going to be 
a certain amount of shifting from 
publication space back to catalogs and 
bulletins. Much publication money 
has been borrowed from the catalog 


We're old fashioned enough to make (and live up to) New Year's 
resolutions. For 1945 ours is to keep on doing the best we know 
how for our magazine-publisher clients. 


We'll certainly strive to keep ’em in good spirits throughout 
the year by producing—“from copy to mail bag, all in one plant” 
—publications attractive to their readers; by ae with them 


on their publishing problems; and perhaps now and t 


gesting a business-getting idea. 


en by sug- 


We're getting squared around so we can handle more publica- 
tions. Are you interested in hearing about how we're doing 


things today? 
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budget during the past two years, 
When the advertiser begins to feel the 
need of new catalogs, he must either 
withdraw the money from his space 
budget or increase the total appropria- 
tion.” 

Herb Mercready, executive director 
of the industrial division of the A, 
W. Lewin Company, Newark, N. J, 
and a former NIAA president, looks 
for increases of 25 per cent to 50 
per cent in the expenditures of ad. 
vertisers whose accounts he is direct- 
ing. 

“Space advertising is getting a good 
percentage of the increase,” he said, 
“but direct mail, catalogs and other 
literature are also included. The need 
for catalogs and literature prepared 
and ready for the distribution chal- 
lenge several years ahead is apparently 
very much in the minds of most for- 









































ward-thinking sales and advertising oth 
executives. am 
“A very definite trend from in- § sal- 
stitutional copy to specific product shit 

copy is under way. Meanwhile, a 
goodly amount of the service type of duc 
copy is continuing, which is proper, § pok 
considering that war production and ff ho | 

restrictions are still with us. 

to s 
Sales and Advertising Are Closer wit] 
“There seems to be a greater spirit \ 
of correlation and coordination be- 
tween the sales and advertising ac- § *J° 
tivities of most industrial companies. § he t 
This is a condition brought on by § that 
the war and indicates a recognition ‘* 
ree << thin 

that these two activities will have to 
be dovetailed with each other in the § S4Ys 
period which lies ahead. The 
“Many companies are giving very § of 7 
serious thought to such things as new i 
sales manuals, new sales presentations, , 
sale training—thing with which bet- § ‘Pot 
ter to equip new and old salesmen § it’s j 
for the sales job in the future. A § mo, 

modern industrial advertising agency 
can find itself a real job in filling The 
these needs.” the es 
L. G. Willcox, vice-president of @ Tativ 
intenc 





Evans Associates, Chicago, pointed 
out that until October 1 many manv- 
facturers had already introduced new 
products and planned to introduce 
others in 1945, but that the slowing 
up of war progress, plus the growing 
manpower shortage, has brought about 
a sharp decline in introductory 24- 
vertising for new products. 










“More and more manufacturers af 


seizing upon the fact that the wat 
still has a good way to go, to ¢& 
tend their market studies on both 
and new products,” he said. | !t has 
been necessary for our own organiza 
tion to expand our market earch 
facilities to meet the increasing d- 
mand. 
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- good you see “O.B.” sitting behind a mahogany 

said, f an air-conditioned office, you don’t think of 
<7 Sa mechanic. He looks like a high-powered 
»pared We. He is! But he’s still a mechanic . . . one 


Cc hal- 
rently 
t for- 


of the greatest mechanics his industry ever produced. 
And he has plenty of company among the 20,300 
other administrative executives who are numbered 


"tising 

' among the 100,800 Iron Age readers. Six-figured 
n in- § salary notwithstanding, ‘‘O.B.”’ still spends many 
—. shirt-sleeved hours roaming up and down the pro- 
me of | duction line, chinning with engineers and designers, 
roper, | poking his nose into the experimental labs. Often 
n and 


he has a copy of The Iron Age in one hand turned 
to some new product or process he wants to discuss 
with the ‘production boys.”’ 

_ ‘Way back when ‘‘O.B.”’ left high school to take 
2 ped a job as “‘sweeper’’ in an infant automobile factory, 
. he became acquainted with The Iron Age. He claims 
m by # that during the intervening 28 years he doesn’t 


nition 


er 


yanies. 





q Who Reads The Iron Age? 


Here is a breakdown . . 
slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by 
company subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically 
asking who reads The Iron Age. Average readership per 
copy is 5.5 persons. 


Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 


. ascertained (1) by reader routing 


Treasurers, Comptrollers, General Managers, 


ail think he’s missed a dozen issues. ‘Of course,’’ he Owners : 20,300 
o the @ Says, “I’m a fine one to come to for an opinion of Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, Mechanical 
: : and Maintenance Engineers, Design and Research 
The Iron Age .. . they've published two articles Engineers, Metallurgical Engineers, Production 
very § of mine, so naturally I’m prejudiced. But seriously, ce wl Tool Engineers, Master Mechanics, ~_— 
s new ° ° . ‘ 
word for a reservoir of information and accurate, on-the- Production Executives Works Managers, General 
» bet- § Spot reporting of new developments in metalworking, Superintendents, Superintendents, Production 
esmen @ it's in a class by itself. And I’ve met few metalworkin <i. 
: I y . g ards, Methods, Inspection 28,750 
re 4 ‘ ’ - ” 
gots men who don’t feel the same. Purchasing Executives 10,850 
filling The case of “‘O.B."" presented here in fiction form is based on Sales Executives 8.340 
the established facts of Iron Age readership by 20,300 adminis- , , 
at of @ “tive executives. Any similarity to any living person is neither Key Men (Titles omitted but belong in above groups) —_ 8,950 
ointed tended, nor should it be interpreted as such. Total Readers 100,800 
manu- 
= REPRESENTATIVES 
roduc 
owing H. K. HOTTENSTEIN ROBERT F. BLAIR PIERCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
wing 1134 Otis Building 1016 Guardian Building 7310 Woodward Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
c te Chicago 3 Cleveland 14 Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
a Franklin 0203 Main 0988 Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
Cc. H. OBER B. L. HERMAN 
rs are 428 Park Building 100 E. 42d Street 56th and Chestnut Sts. P. O. Box 81 
wat Pittsburgh 22 New York 17 Philadelphia 39 Hartford | 
» exe Atlantic 1832 Murray Hill 5-8600 Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 
h old 


has 


‘s 100 East 42nd Street 
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PROBLEMS . 





Cooperation and Recognition 
For Advertising Department 


Possibly you can offer a suggestion that 
will not only help me but many another 
harassed advertising manager in the same 
position 


How can I get management to recog- 
nize my department? My ability? To 
ask my opinion on things? To let me in 


on their plans? 
To put my problem briefly: we never 


had an advertising manager until I ar- 
rived We do not now work through 
an agency. The president and sales man- 
ager always decide advertising policies, 


etc. We three have a budget conference 
in November. Following that I draw up 


a tentative outline of space agreed upon. 
Then they O.K. it or change it. I follow 
this through, consulting division heads on 


what to advertise and for copy O.K.’s 
Management never asks me what I think 


about business papers No long range 
plans can be developed because they do 
not tell me what they are doing. How 


can I tie in with sales efforts when I do 
not know what these are? Recently, the 
president went to a lot of work to get 
some new names for our mailing list. And 
the whole mailing list is in my department! 
They criticize my work—at least 
not to me—nor praise it either. How can 
I know if my ads are doing any good 


never 


in their eyes? 

In other words, management needs edu 
cation on how to use an advertising man 
ager How can I see that they get it? 
(This is an NIAA objective, I believe ) 

DVERTISING MANAGER 


In the consumer goods field adver- 
tising is most important and comes 
first in the thinking of management. 
In the task of marketing to industry, 
personal salesmanship usually is the 
most important factor. So, naturally, 
it is personal selling that is emphasized 
and gets major consideration. It is 
also true that most companies selling 
to industry are headed by men who 
have had long years of engineering or 
production experience and are more 
interested in production than in sales 
and advertising. For such reasons, in 
many companies you find the adver- 
tising taken care of on the side by a 
sales manager or other executive. 
When the company considers the work 
sufficiently important, an advertising 
managér is hired and perhaps later an 
agency is employed . . . but all this 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management € 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 
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Sudlustrial Vtarkeliing 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


takes time. In your case the com- 
pany has apparently done fairly well 
in the past without advice and coun- 
sel from an advertising manager and 
so is not accustomed to turning in 
your direction for help. 


To secure the cooperation of man- 
agement, to get recognition, and to 
do a better job for your company 
will take time and patience but it can 
be done. Many men with longer serv- 
ice records than yours are still having 
similar problems. In fact, everyone 
dealing with the abstract science of 
advertising must continue to explain, 
give evidence, sell and resell as long 
as they are on the job. Here are a 
specific suggestions that may 
prove helpful to you. 


few 


1. Make another sincere attempt to 
get the facts and figures necessary to 
the intelligent handling of your job. 
But do not worry if you do not suc- 
ceed in getting them because you 
probably know enough in a_ general 
way to prepare a fairly good budget 
and advertising campaign for the com- 
ing year. 


2. Prepare your advertising and 
sales promotion plans carefully. To 
help those who need a detailed picture, 
determine the number of customers 
and prospective customers; the num- 
ber of men who influence the sale in 
each company; determine the number 
of sales calls that your men can make 
in a year; find out how many calls 
you are short of the ideal number 
needed. Then figure out how many 
calls your advertising can make, dis- 
count this figure 50 per cent or 60 
per cent and you will have a fair pic- 
ture of the work needed to be done 
by the advertising department. Usu- 
ally management will agree on 4 
ideal number of calls to be made on 
each person and will see more clearly 
the job that is cut out for you. Your 
advertising program of direct mail, 
publication space, etc., will complete 
the picture. Very possibly in the be- 
ginning this rather complete cam- 
paign may not be accepted but, ag4!" 
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do not be discouraged . . . you have 
only begun to fight. 


If the budget is not accepted, 
begin to work up one activity at a 
time for acceptance. Choose the most 
needed descriptive bulletin or the most 
needed advertising space. Work up 
your copy, layout and costs com- 
pletely; show just how you are going 
to do the work, how you are going 
to tie it in with the salesmen’s calls, 
and try to sell each little package one 
ata time. Many advertising managers 
find that this is the only way they 
can secure approval from management. 


4. Try to anticipate advertising 
and sales promotion and even the sales 
problems. Submit your recommen- 
dations humbly but earnestly and soon 
your good work will be recognized. 

§. Do not pretend to know it all. 
In industrial marketing, advertising is 
the humble assistant of the sales de- 
partment—with an earnest desire and 
ibility to help them you will soon 
fnd your proper place in the organ- 
zation. 

Do not overlook opportunities such 
ws record of sales by companies as a 
guide to both sales management and 
yur sales promotion work. You 
should also be able to help on person- 
xl problems, employment, morale 
building, etc. 


Turning Handsprings? 
We have tried to be forward-looking 
n connection with the transitional period 
om war to peace. We have discon- 
tnued our war advertising and have begun 
pointing it toward the peacetime outlook. 
Now, overnight, it looks as though we 
night have another full year of war in 
45 so I am busily engaged trying to 
umn handsprings and at least back up 
little on the schedule. I thought that 
e might have quite a bit of product 
eling to do in 1945 . . . now it looks 
“though we might continue in our sold- 
t condition. What to do? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
You are in the same boat with many 
ther forward-looking advertising 
managers although many of them are 
ot c 
ill far from ready to take even the 
tansitional step toward selling prod- 
kts in the post-European war period. 
ume of us were so sure the war in 
turope was going to end last Fall that 
‘is quite possible we are making an- 
‘ter error in thinking that the end is 
‘long. long way off. 



















While we were wrong in the first 
Mace, the end may not be quite so far 
‘stant as it now seems. If this is 
"€ Case, it may not be necessary for 
tu to turn handsprings but rather 
“ly to give a little more conservative 
“nt to your copy. In fact, if some 
Mates have been completely made, 
ete might not be any harm in an 















Mteresting few words, tacked in at 
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Happy New Year Keeping up our 
old-established custom, MI’s group 
of traveling staff-editors puts to- 
gether a forecast for 1945 and 
prints it while the news of 1944 is 
still hot in your morning paper. 
» » You will find a balanced and 
considered presentation of what 
lies ahead on page 32 of the De- 
cember 15 issue . . . For the first 
time since 1941, ingenuity, sound 
market study, shrewd forecasting, 
will emerge as primary tools in 
business success. » » Substantial 
number of manufacturers will have 
true postwarproducts ready for rela- 
tively immediate postwar market 
» » Civilian goods out of produc- 
tion since early 1942 will need a 
full year after ending the German 
war to hit full production strides. 
» » Bottlenecks in component parts 
will produce many a pain in the 
neck. » » There will be a wild 
scramble for parts and materials 
without the “aid” of priorities to 
pace the traffic. » » Added empha- 
sis on cost reduction will stem 
from pressure to match competi- 
tors’ low-cost methods. » » Man- 
agement must cut labor unit costs 
and total costs (and prices) with- 
out reducing wages, placing heavy 
pressure on overhead, distribution, 





READER CO 2efeo 


I am fascinated by your article in 
the current issue of Modern Industry, 
covering the use of models for plan- 
ning plant layouts... 


Anything which your effective jour- 
nal can do to keep this topic (How 
Plants Solve Veteran's Problems) in 
front of top-management’s eyes and 
spread creative thinking in small 
plants as well as big ones... 


Will you please send us eight (8) 
copies of the November 15 issue 
right away... 


In looking through your November 15 
issue of Modern Industry I came 
across a photograph on page 148 
showing the loading of... 

Whom should we contact to secure 
a sample for laboratory experiment 
of the “allyl starch” reported on 
p. 12 your November 15 issue... 











Modern Industry, 347 Madison 





| 
4\ 





and material costs, and adoption 
of more efficient methods. 


Rules for Research In a typical, 
high-octane, editor-researched re- 
port “Research Labs Ready for 
Small Plant Use”, Assistggt Edi- 
tor, Annesta Gardner mind clas- 
sic phrase readily translatable 
into coin of the realm when manu- 
facturers act upon it. » » The 
phrase, “Research is your oppor- 
tunity—your insurance—don’t let it 
lapse.” » » The small plant’s 
chances for success are immensely 
increased if it finds some way to 
overcome the tremendous edge that 
company-owned and operated re- 
search laboratories give the big 
fellow. » » And every company, no 
matter what size, can get research 
work done outside at a price it can 
afford. » » Reliable laboratories 
(how to find them is told in the 
article) will give you a good esti- 
mate of the chances of success your 
job has, the time it will take, and 
the amount it will cost. » » Every 
one of the laboratory directors in- 
terviewed by Modern Industry 
Staff-editors said that they wel- 
comed visits (of inspection and 
investigation) even if they never 
led to contracts. » » Be sure to see 
the suggested do’s and dont’s on 
page 38. 


Patents Analyzing the current 
and snowballing “share the pat- 
ents” movement, MI’s Washing- 
ton Editor, Henry Ralph, sees 
“Breakers Ahead for Patent- 
Owners”. » » Documented with 
brief reviews of some epochal 
cases, the report on page 149 shows 
how recent federal court decisions 
have upset patent laws. » » The 
prevalent idea is that the monopoly 
granted by a patent is a very lim- 
ited one, which should always be 
with suspicion. » » Point of view 
on the obvious trend, apparently 
depends largely on whether you 
control a patent (in which case you 
are extremely vulnerable) or want 
to make use of somebody else’s 
patent (then you throw your hat in 
the air and yell hip-hip-hooray). 


Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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A YEAR 


NEWS AND VIEWS 
ON WARTIME 
TRANSPORTATION 





TRAFFIC WORLD 


Complete weekly coverage of 
all transportation news as— 
ODT Orders, LC.C. Reports, 
Maritime Commission and 
Civil Aeronautics News, Court 
Decisions, Complaints, etc. 


TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
00 Weekly coverage of News Car 
$25 


rier Tariffs, Special Permis 
A YEAR 


$15°° 


A YEAR 


sions, Embargo Notices, 
Investigation and Susreusion 
Orders, Dockets, Hearings, etc. 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


180” Daily report of all wartime 


governmental bodies, Mari 

time War Emergency Board, 
A YEAR ODT, OPM, WPB, OPA 
OPC, etc. 


Write today for more detailed information, 
sample copies, and FREE 50-page man:al 
entitled," A Guide to Effective Freight Trins- 
portation Promotion.’ 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
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some convenient opening, indicating 
that it now seems as though we might 
have to wait a little longer but the 
time will come and we hope soon, etc. 
There are so many things to be done 
that we feel rather sure you probably 
are not too far ahead—that you will 
need all the time available to get your 
catalogs, direct mail material, as well 
as advertising ready for the big day. 


Advertising Pinch-Hitting 
For Salesmanship? 


During these three years of war we, 
like all other companies, have been very 
short-handed, and when any help was 
needed for the manufacturing, packing, 
shipping, or even office departments, the 
sales force was called in. Consequently, 
our sales contacts have been tremendously 
reduced. Because our first responsibility 
was to keep up production and shipments, 
we do not have much evidence of any 
seerious loss as yet. I do believe, how- 
ever, that we have lost ground along cus- 
tomer understanding and good will lines 
and wonder what other companies have 
done about this. What do you think of 
the situation? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


There is no doubt that many con- 
cerns selling to industry have suffered 
definite losses because of their inability 
to maintain personal contacts with 
customers. There are 
in building business: 


two essentials 


1. Customer Service. 


, 


2. Customer Contacts. 


While it is natural, and a very large 
number of companies have called in 
their salesmen to do office and factory 
work, other personnel and sales man- 
agements have been more aggressive— 
have kept more men in the field as 
sales and also as service men and, no 
doubt, will reap the benefits of this 
wise planning in the postwar period. 
Several companies we know, wishing 
to overcome this bad situation as much 
as possible, have increased their adver- 
tising contacts in about the same pro- 
portion as they have decreased their 
personal sales contacts. This, they 
feel, has in a measure made up for the 
shortage. Others have taken their 
problems directly to their customers— 
have continually written letters to 
their customers inquiring about their 
needs and in this way have made their 
customers feel that they are thinking 
of them and serving them even though 
the salesman is not calling. 


Year-End House Cleaning 


Here it is 
advertising 


late in December and our 
department is still clogged 
with cuts, art work and correspondence 
Has anyone the solution for this ever 
present advertising department problem? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


No one has the solution but every- 
one has within his power the oppor- 
tunity to solve the problem. Why 
not have a house cleaning party? 








DO YOU KNOW 
What 


TRADE PAPERS 

LABOR PAPERS 

CHURCH PAPERS 

FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, you 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 3,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 








*& The Only Magazine 
Reaching the Manufacturers 
of Sleeping Equipment.... 








a EEE Se 


.... Read Each Month By 
Management of Those Firms 
Accounting For Over 90% 
of the Bedding Industry's 
$140,000,000 Annual Volume 


666 Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago 11, iliinols 
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ICTORY COMES 


SER PEATY_ 


GRADUALLY... 


@ The war may not end with one final 
bang. Reconversion may not come as a com- 
plete reversal like a flap-jack in the pan. 
Business must be prepared for victory to be 
a gradual process—which naturally makes 
a difference in advertising plans for 1945. 


Plans already made for this year with the 
co-operation of Evans Associates add up to 
the largest total of clients in the agency’s 19 
years. They are built on the work of a staff 
featuring seasoned men with adequate re- 
search and copy facilities—as well as newly 
added service divisions. 


Increased Copy Staff How to proceed month by month through 
Increased Research Division a year in which the smoke of battle will mix 
Increased Export Division with the smoke of reviving civilian industry 
Increased Production Department —That’s a special advertising problem for 
Increased Office Facilities 1945. Let us sit in with you on its solution. 


Specializing Direct Mail Division 


Specializing Public Relations Divisions 











Get Y 
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— ASSOCIATES, INC 
“Business Forum” is published periodically 307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
by Evans Associates to combine news of trends e CH Len Vere e 


with views on advertising. On request, we will 
gladly put your name on the mailing list. 


MANAGEMENT 
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Errata 


Subscribers are requested to make the 
following corrections in the Market Data 
Book number of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


Page 295: Incorrect rates were given for 
Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog. List- 
ing should read as follows: 


Consolidated Grain Milling Catalog, 330 
8S. Wells St., Chicago, 6. Published by 
National Miller Publications. Est. 1927. 
Controlled. Trim size, 8%x1ll%. Type 
7x10. Published every 3 years. 
issue, 1945. Forms close May 1. 
Cire ulation (Publisher's Statement), 
Rates—l1 page, $300; 2 pages, 
pages, $775: additional pages 

" per page. Standard red, $55. 


Page 348: Typographical error occurred 
in gross cieculation figure for Factory 
Management and Maintenance. Complete 
listing should read as follows: 


Factory i. and Maintenance, 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. Est. 1891. For plant oper- 
ating officials in all manufacturing in- 
dustries. Subscription, $3. Trim size, 
8x11%\% Type page, 7x10. Published Ist. 
Forms close 7th for copy, 15th for 
plates. Agency discounts, 15-2. Circu- 
lation, 31,785; (gross) 33,649. Com- 
panies, 11%; plant operating men, fac- 
tory and production mers., supts., 
company officials and mers., ass’ts., 
electrical, mechanical and maintenance 
supts., plant engineers and ass’ts., etc., 
78%: others, 11% tates per year—1l 
page, $360; 2 pages, $350 per page; 4 
pages, $345 per page: 6 pages, $330; 8 
pages, $325; 12 pages, $310; 18 pages, 
$305: 24 pages, $300. 
Standard yellow, orange, red, 
bleed, $50; color bleed, not 


Page 348: Typographical error occurred 
in gross circulation figure for Modern In- 
dustry. Complete listing should read as 
follows: 

Modern Industry, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, 17. Published by Magazines 
of Industry, Inc. Est. 1941. Subscription, 
$3.50. Trim size, 10x11%. Type page, 
9%x10 Published 15th. Forms close 
15th. Agency discounts, 15-2. N. IL. A. A. 
report on request. Circulation (Sworn) 
paid, 22.267; (controlled), 26,953; (to- 
tal), 50,760, 

Times 1 Page lL, 

I $600.00 $325.00 

4 650.00 $00.00 

12 500.00 275.00 
Color, $100; bleed, 10%. 

Page 90: Publication dates of Boating 
Industry are given as bi-monthly. Actual 
publication dates are Jan. 15, March 15, 


April 15, May 15, July 15 and Oct. 15 


blue, $50; 
sold. 


Page % Page 

$175.00 
162.50 
150.00 


Materials Handling Institute Formed 


a nucleus of 65 leading 
companies, the Materials Handling In- 
stitute has been organized to serve the 
interests of makers of materials handling 
equipment 

Headed by president Lawrence J. Kline, 
Mercury Mfg. Company, Chicago, the 
new association will concentrate for the 
present on how it can help members ful- 
fill wartime obligations, face the problems 
of materials limitations and surplus goods 
disposal 

Future plans call 


Starting with 


for the possible use 
of cooperative advertising, selling the ad- 
vantages of suitable materials handling 
equipment to industrial executives 

President Kline expresses the belief 
that ultimately the association will count 
among its members every one of the 175 
companies manufacturing materials hand- 
ling equipment 


Tonne to Symonds 

Chris | Tonne, who has joined the 
staff of Merrill Symonds Advertising, Chi- 
cago, as account executive, was formerly 
advertising manager of All-Steel Equip- 
ment Company, Inc., Aurora 
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SFevelcoal” 


PRINTING PAPERS 


Distributed by 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham 


ARIZONA 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Eureka 
Fresno 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
Redding 
Sacramento 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Stockton 


COLORADO 


Denver 
Pueblo 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
New Haven 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Orlando 
Tallahassee 
Tampa 

GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


IDAHO 
Boise 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Springfield 

INDIANA 
Indianapolis 

IOWA 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 

KANSAS 

Topeka 
Wichita 


Arkansas Paper Company 


.Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 


The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


Knight Brothers Paper Company 


Sloan Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Chicago Paper C ompany 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Capital City Paper Company 


..Crescent Paper Company 


..Carpenter Paper Company 
= — _ 


Carpenter Paper C ompany 
Western Newspaper Union 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Great Falls 

NEBRASKA 


er 


NEVADA 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 

NEW YORK 
Albany. ..... 
Seashinn 
Buffalo 
Buffalo 
New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte 
Greensboro 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo 
OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Toledo 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City 
. Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


r,s 


OREGON 
Eugene. . 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia. . . . 


Philadel phia 
Pittsburgh 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville 
TENNESSEE 


A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 





Carpenter Paper Company 
* - = 


.Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


J. E. Linde Paper Con 


Carpenter Paper Com 


. Hudson vee Paper Com 


Price & Son, 
Paper Service, Inc 


Union meee & Twine Co., Inc 
.Baldwin Paper Company, Inc 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co 
The Canfield Paper Co. 


ptt. Paper Company, Inc. 
J. &. Li _— Paper Company 


Price & Son, Inc. 

Royal Paper Corporation 
Paper Service, Inc. 
...Paper Service, Inc 
Troy Paper Corporation 


Dillard Paper Company 


. Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


The Petrequin Paper Company 


The Scioto Paper Company 


-The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


.Carpenter Paper Company 


a Merchar 
L. Ward ¢ 
_The C tiatfield & Woods Co 


.Dillard Paper ¢ 


. .Zellerbach Paper Company 


ts, Inc 
»mpany 
of Pa. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp 


ompany 





KENTUCKY 
Louisville 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge. 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Carroll Paper Company 
.Southern Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper 0 


. The Chatfield Paper Corp. 

DG + ¢enceene 

.Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. oo : 
The D and W Paper Co. 

Louisiana Paper Co.,Ltd. TEXAS 
Austin 
Dallas 
Fort Worth - 
Harlingen neaee . ° 
Houston _.. S. Bosworth Co. Ine. 
Lubbock - ape mpany 
San Antonio ° ' 

UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Spokane 
Walla Walla " 
Yakima ay ane a > 

WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 


..Carpenter Paper Company 


Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 


Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Charles A. Esty Paper Company 


Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. ympany 


Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper ‘ 


Cauthorne Paper Company 
John Boshart Paper Company 
Stlwell-Minneapolis Paper Co. , 
. E. J. Sulwell Paper Co. Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Beacon Paper Company 
Shaughnessy- are p-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. ympany 


The Bouer Paper ‘ 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 «+ 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 + 155 Sansome St., San Fre 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Anyone who has shot birds 
knows that it’s the missed 
nes that make hunting expensive. What 
és sales cost high is the cost of wot making 
¢. Any order can usually show black ink 
the cost of getting shat order. But not when 
st blot up the red from many other selling 
which do NOT result in orders. 


‘ost of not selling must come down, in answer 
merica's battle-cry to keep living stand- 


rising, by: 
olding employment at a high level 
ising the volume of production 


“intaining high wage rates and short work 
hours and still 


etting -onsumer prices down! 


CHINES TO SAVE 
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TIME 


IY tHE COST OF NOT SELLING 
IS A MARKSMAN’S JOB 


That is where Factory comes in, to do a marks- 
man’s job. It is delivering Industry’s sales 
message to Industry with practically complete 
coverage of the main operating men in the 
plants having over 100 workers. Why? Because 
its editorial contents are indispensable to those 
men in keeping pace with their own jobs. 


Advertisements in Factory are aimed to reach 
the men who do the buying for most of Amer- 
ica’s manufacturing companies—the biggest 
customers of American Industry. Factory is 
economical to use because Factory is bought 
and read by few other men—there is no excess 
baggage of unproductive circulation. 


Whether your job is to make a product, or to 
help a producer make sales, Factory is ready to 
help you to make effective contacts from which 
product sales will result. 


AND MATERIAL 
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ONALITIES “% 


(“PERSON 


@ By C. W. GRANGER 
Public Relations Editor, 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, Milwaukee Wis 





7 


Industrial Advertising Man-of-the- 
Year: 


George J. Callos 


Advertising and Public Relations Manager 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis 


A $ ADVERTISING and public relations 
manager for the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., he 
presides over one of the country’s larg- 
est industrial aecounts—an account 
which runs well into seven figures. 
Because of the nature of his com- 
pany’s business, he is constantly con- 
fronted with a difficult, complicated 
advertising situation, one which is met 
in few other companies. Most com- 
from one to a 
dozen products, but Allis-Chalmers 
has one of the world’s broadest indus 
trial lines—1,600 different products 
ranging from a tiny sheave for a mul 
tiple V-Belt drive to huge turbines 
capable of supplying power for several 
addition to an 


all these varied prod- 


panies manufacture 


cities. In intimate 
knowledge of 
ucts and the problems of promoting 
them, tact is required in dealing with 
several score of department managers, 
each zealously eager to promote his 


own product. 
Who is 

he get where he is, how does he op 

and what kind of a guy is he? 


George }. ( allos, how did 
erate, 
He is a native Milwaukeean, 35 


and a graduate of the Uni- 


years old, 
After college, 


versity of Wisconsin. 
like many another young man in the 


early 1930's, he found the world of 
that time indeed a tough economic 
oyster. While searching for the op 


portunity, he filled in with various 
jobs—on a weekly newspaper, and in 
the personnel department of a utility 
company, all which gave him an 
excellent background for the opening 
that he found as a copywriter with 
the Allis-Chalmers’ advertising de- 


partment late in 1935. 
It wasn’t long before he was “spot 
ted” as a comer, a young man who 


1 pinwheel. Soon 


sparked ideas like 
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Crtal Adveliring 


he was in charge of all of the com- 
pany’s advertising of electrical equip- 
and within two years of his 
managing the entire 


ment, 
beginning, was 
department. 

At the time he assumed control of 
the department it was sort of an ap- 
pendix stuck on one side of the Allis- 
Chalmers’ organizational chart. The 
department consisted of a half-dozen 
people. The program was more or 
less hit or miss. For example, the com- 
pany’s business and trade paper ad- 





GEORGE J. CALLOS 


vertising appeared in 110 papers and 
ranged from one to three insertions. 
One or two of the more aggressive 
departments farmed out their adver- 
tising to Milwaukee agencies. 

Today the company’s business and 
trade advertising has been consoli- 
dated into approximately 40 papers; 
from 500 to 
an exten- 


insertions have risen 
about 1,200. In addition, 
sive national institutional program is 
underway in such magazines as Time, 
Business Week, etc. Added to that is 
a national radio program featuring the 
Boston Symphony (Blue Network, 
8:30 to 9:30 p. m. EWT Saturdays). 
After labor trouble at the company 
in 1941, Callos launched an extensive 


public relations program within th 
home community which has paid ex. 
tensive dividends in community re. 
gard for Allis-Chalmers. 

George Callos, in taking over the 
department, worked directly under 
Walter Geist, now company president, 
who then was in charge of the com- 
pany’s general machinery sales. Mr 
Geist, aware of the value of a well. 
ordered advertising program, had 
found the man he wanted. 

Soon order began to develop out of 
chaos as Callos’ organizational ability 
began to assert itself. Under thes 
favorable circumstances, the Allis- 
Chalmers’ advertising program began 
to expand by leaps and bounds and 
the advertising personnel grew accord- 
ingly until today there are approxi- 
mately 60 people in the department 

With his department expanding rap- 
idly, Callos’ uncanny knack of pick- 
ing the right person for the job— 
probably developed by his early ex- 
perience in personnel work—resulted 
in a well-rounded organization. To 
borrow a Navy expression, he captains 
a “happy ship.” His department is 
politics free, and there is no back- 
biting and knifing. There is a friend)) 
A around the place, an at- 
mosphere that could exist only in 3 
department where people genuinely 
enjoy working together. This atmos- 
phere actually is a reflection of George 
Callos, himself. More than one ugly- 
duckling young copywriter has de- 
veloped into a sweet-singer under Cal- 
los’ understanding tutelage, but that 
is not to say there was not a verbal 
kick in the pants when it was needed. 

There is one thing that Callos can- 
not stand and will not tolerate in his 
department, and that is slip-shod 
work. He is a perfectionist by nature. 
A good example of this is when he 
personally takes a hand at some copy: 
He is no glamour boy whose fingers 
fly swiftly over the typewriter keys, 
turning out copy as full of holes 4 
Swiss Instead, he and the 
typewriter come to grips. They slug 
it out toe-to-toe. But the result * 


(Continued on page 158 
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SMART EXECUTIVES BUY BEFORE 


THE PEAK f 


That is sound business judgment. 

But do your customers and prospects in the 
ceramic and clay products industries realize it— 
and do they practice it? 

For instance, our editors delved into some old 
past records that showed the largest purchases of 
equipment were made af or possibly after peak 
production. 

They have advised our readers—your customers 
and prospects—therefore, to plan their moderniza- 
tion TODAY and if possible place their orders 
NOW. With the necessary government restric- 
tions because of the war, equipment deliveries are 























posT WAR 


as much as 12 months late—maybe just when they 


need it. 
* * + 


The same situation applies to your own organiza- 
tion and planning. You can buy a dominate place 
in these markets today, that will pay good profits 
on increasing volume—far better than if delayed 
several years when the cream of the orders will 


have been placed. 


\ 


LEADing 
Clary 4OURmay OF tHe 
WORLD 




















It will be profitable for you to use dominant 
advertising in these two publications in 1945. 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. °° ®*,¥2" 351" Stee 

















Advertising Program 


any advertising program. Sales 
executives don’t have to be 
“sold” when they see hundreds 
of blue chip inquiries produced 


at a low cost. 


25,000 copies of PLASTICS 
WORLD go, each month, to 
an estimated 70,000 Executives, 
Designers, Engineers and Pur- 
chasing Agents comprising the 
plastics industry and the in- 
dustrial users of plastics. 


You don’t need your slide rule 
to calculate the value of this 
responsive audience. You don’t 
need a fancy appropriation to 
reach it—thoroughly. 


Ask us for the facts—and a 
SAMPLE COPY. 











CLEWORTH PUBLISHING Ine . 95 


niw roe« 








VITAMINS for your 


PLASTICS WORLD peps up 





POST WAR IT WILL BE A 


PLASTICS WORLD 








THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


= 





For over 50 years 


of continuous monthly publication 
Ice and Refrigeration has served 
the industrial refrigeration indus- 
try. Coverage includes: 


Cold Storage Plants 
Meat Packing 
Ice Manufacturing 
Locker Storage Plants 
Creameries and Dairies 
Breweries 
Industrial Plants 
Quick Freezing 


(Write for sample copy) 


ICE and REFRIGERATION 
433 N. Waller Ave. Chicago 44, IL 
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Advertising Volume of Canadian Business 
Papers for 1944 and 1943 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type p«ge. 








Pages Canadian Pharmaceutical 
Industrial Group 1944 1943 Journal (9x12) (semi- not . 
28 
British Columbia Lumberman *880 *736 a Reporter _ (9x11%) 7 
Canadian Aviation ........... 1,377 1,330 EEE co nanndenéssseas 242 19] 
Canadian Chemistry and Proc- Drug Merchandising (semi- 
eS eeree 589 503 EE tind 5 heck odenas 811 547 
Canadian Farm Implements General Merchant of Canada 
Ce EM saiartecascseseceen 283 49 222 IN ts 2 as 66 32 
Canadian Fisherman ......... 286 8§=«._: 20 Gift Buyer (bi-monthly)...... *172 «= *117 
Canadian Food Packer........ 315 248 Hardware and Metal (e.o.w.) 1,429 1,100 
Canadian Industrial Equip- Men’s Wear Merchandising 
ment News (13%x10%)...... 487 408 ee ee oaks 289 237 
Canadian Machinery and Mfg. i Motor in Canada.............. *490 *349 
News Sidesoeeneucsieseaseesas Ge Eee Motor Magazine (10 issues)... 484 237 
Canadian Metals and Metal- Nabob Magazine (7%4x10)..... 242 232 
lurgical Industries ......... 292 278 LePrix Courant .........---:- 385 6 
Canadian Mining Journal..... 999 913 En: &. cuunetanenes #248 *196 
Canadian Printer and Pub- a DE ennckscdesnscctvepeoves 95 84 
lisher (9X12) ......-+see+++: 454 408 Sanitary Engineer, Plumber & 
Canadian Purchaser ......... 804 685 Steamfitter of Canada...... ©9277 «*238 
Canadian Refrigeration Jour- Stylewear (9%x12%) (bi- 
A ae. aera oe ee 267 179 De A ee RE 126 103 
Canadian Shipping & Marine Sport Goods and Playthings *287 *233 
Engineering News ......... 698 727 > oe 
Canadian Tré ansportation pat 701 651 ORL EL ET 9,220 7,112 
Electrical Digest ............. 174 170 
snaenoeting SOUP] ccccccces 72 565 Pages 
Harbour and Shipping........ 306 254 944 1942 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Class Group ms 618 
Journal of Canada.......... 195 146 Aviation Review (734x10)..... 218 184 
Manufacturing and Industrial Bus & Truck Transport in 
DE Susveveetebesesséanuces 499 384 Se ee rere 600 45 
BEIMOP onc cccccccsecccces 736 615 Business Management (9 is- 
Modern Power and Engineer- RN: sdk eset ie euka ede 72 78 
EMD nc ccccccccsesccscsccccces 796 669 Canadian Advertising (9%x 
New E quipme “nt News (11% x 12%) (quarterly) ........... 327 277 
Ras ee SE 186 140 Cc anadian Business ...... + 1,020 912 
Plant Administration ......... *338 °211 Canadian Doctor (6%x5% ony ae 404 
Prairie Lumberman (10x7%). *152 %137 Canadian Hospital ........... 549 3% 
PEE Scdénnudhendeces« 202 194 Canadian Hotel Review and 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of OO eee *242 *188 
Canada (13 issues)..... 1,020 865 Canadian Journal of Compar- 
Shipping Register and Ship- ative Medicine & Veterinary 
Pi i sect iets 6 ddddechen cui 591 448 PD” ganewhesessendevnnss 81 s) 
Temmmer OF Camas ..ccccscc: 575 582 Canadian Medical Nereeeppenens 
nenioos Journal (6%x9%) .......... 1,113 946 
EEE Sk dRdan ca chdowneEmhee<s 17,096 15,036 Canadian Underw sear (semi- 
SET cavecsccuseeneonabes 435 43 
Pages Financial Post (16%x21%) 
& , - , *c9 ess 
Trade Group 1944 1943 CRORES ode checeecceessecse 624 d00 
Hotel and Restaurant Maga- 
Bookseller & Stationer & Of- Me tdéienstawtcaaueuebeennaes 196 153 
fice Equipment Journal..... 239 198 Journal of C anadian Dental 
Canadian Automotive Trade.. 644 450 Association (6%4x9%) ...... 564 488 
Canadian Beverage Review Oral Health (7% x! I one ll "559 477 
Og arr 173 112 School Progress (quarterly).. 128 %6 
Canadian Blac ksmith, ‘Welder —_ —— 
& Repair Man (7%4x10)..... 189 175 PE bn beannccsdevsnanene dus 7,280 6,096 
Canadian Dairy and Ice Cream _ , 29 roe 98 9 
I rence s cuit oie’ 534 473 Grand Total .........+.+++! 53,596 S0a0s 
Canadian Florist (74x10) 
(semi-monthly) ...........-. 179 178 es 
Canadian Grocer  (semi- *Includes classified 
, 39 5s — - 
Canadian Paint 4° Varnish Note: The above figures must not be 
Magazine . Set. Fp quoted or reproduced without permission 


Canadian Papers Carry 18.9% More Advertising in 1944 


‘T= 69 Canadian business papers reporting in the three divisions of the accom- 
panying tabulation, reported carrying 33,596 pages of advertising in 1944. 
Comparing this total with 28,244 pages in 1943, a gain is indicated of 18.? 
per cent, reducible to 5,352 pages. 

In the individual classifications, the 29 publications in the industrial bracket 
gained 13.7 per cent over advertising in 1943. 1944 records showed a total of 
17,096 pages while 15,936 were carried in 1943. The page increase amounted 
to 2,060. 

The 24 magazines included in the trade division showed a larger gain than 
either the industrial or class groups. Their 9,220 pages in 1944 amounted (0 4 
gain of 29.6 per cent, or 2,108 pages over the 1943 total of 7,112 pages. 

The 16 class business papers carried 19.4 per cent more advertising curing 
1944 then in the year previous. The past year’s total of 7,280 pages was 2 gain 
of 1,184 pages over 1943 figures of 6,096. 

Reports of Canadian business paper advertising are published in INDUS’ *!4+ 
MARKETING twice yearly. 





Page = x 

One Year 1944 1943 Gain Sain 
Industrial ; » cax o% eu ae juede + cee 15,036 2,060 “y 
ee bole eep fo has eaedos 9,220 7,112 2,108 19.4 
el sesanas cacmed atecaknaetaannes ekcies 7,280 6,096 1,154 — 
SE TE Sein ook ccc duceest ee teas cedicesewstiece 33,596 28,244 5,352 18.9 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE-3$5 ] 


Getting Export Orders 


Terms of payment. 

Is exclusive territory offered? 
If so, be exact as to how far it reaches. 
If not, give reasons why. 

4. Method of packing for export 
(weight and measurements). 

§. Time required to fill orders. 

6. Point of delivery. If it is not 
seaboard, state what the railroad or 
truck hauling charges are per 100 Ibs. 

Is special adaptation of goods 
required? (electric current available; 
screw threads; decimal system, etc.). 
If you don’t know, ask the prospects 
about this. 


8. Your best sales argument to get 
the order NOW. 


What Language Should Be Used 


Except for one more additional 
point we are now ready to write our 
prospect this most important first 
letter. We must now decide whether 
to write the letter in our own language 
or in that of the prospect if he hap- 
pens to be in Spanish, Portuguese or 
French territory. Sometimes  alto- 
gether too much stress has been put 
on the recommendation that you 
should address your customer or pros- 
pect in his own language. I recom- 
mend for the embryonic exporter, at 
least in the beginning, that all letters 
to be written in English. You are 
paying a compliment to your pros- 
pect, when you expect him to under- 
stand English. He most likely will 
return the compliment by writing to 
you in his own language. 

With your letter send all available 
literature, and plenty of it. You can 
be sure it will be studied carefully, 
and it will not find a place in a waste 
basket. Send everything by airmail! 
The cost is low when the time saving 
is considered. Send it by airmail also 
s that your offer will arrive just 
afew days before that of your com- 
petitor! 


Enterprise Engine Appoints 
Garfield & Guild 

The Enterprise Engine & Foundry Com- 
pany of San Francisco, has appointed the 
san Francisco office of Garfield & Guild, 
s advertising counsel, effective Jan. 1, 
1945. Advertising will be both national 
and international in scope. 


Sieber to Bridge 


Nelson W. Sieber, for 20 years ad- 
Vertisng manager for Continental-Dia- 
mond Fibre Company, Newark, Del., has 
decor associated with The Harry P. 


Bridge Company, Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency. 

He will service the Continental-Dia- 
mond and Haveg Corporation accounts. 
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in Request Readership* 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT is the only publication covering 
the electrical equipment market which provides over 74% request 
readership from buyers and manufacturers of electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment. Of its controlled circulation of 25,393 (C.C.A.), 
over 74% have actually requested it over their own name—giving 


correct title, company affiliation and address. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


reaches more industrial buyers and 





Six Basic Firsts 
i > 1) First in C lete Cov- 
tronic equipment in all fields where saan of the Electrical Equip- 


ment market. 
(2) First in Penetration 


manufacturers of electrical and elec- 


electrical equipment is used — execu- 


tive and engineers responsible for man- through all industries and 
. A companies using and manu- 

agement, design, production, purchas- facturing electrical equip- 

. . . . . ment. 

ing, operation, installation, repair and (3) First in Selected Read- 


ership to those responsible 
for manufacture, use, pur- 
trade or industrial publication. chase and maintenance of 
electrical equipment. 


For proof of ELECTRICAL EQUIP- *(4) First in Request Read- 


ership from buyers and man- 


maintenance—than any other electrical, 


MENT?S 74% request circulation—for ufacturers of electrical and 
= . electronic equipment. 

proof of results from publicity which (5) First in Reader Inquir- 

’ = ies, bringing more returns to 

average over 5,000 returns per month advertisers than any other 
ask your E. E. representative, or write electrical publication. — 

: (6) First in Advertisers’ 

us direct. Choice because of greatest 

growth in advertising and 

@5110R. largest number of advertisers. 











7m 
\SLECTRICAL QUIPMENT 


Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 
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@ Just in case you aren’t familiar with what E-B-R means, 
its our way of shortening the old, long title — Electrical 
Buyer’s Reference. It is the only catalog published in, and 
for, the electrical industry. 

Within its covers, you will find extensive catalog data, 
plus a complete classified directory of all manufacturers 
of electrical and allied products, plus a trade name cross- 
index, This wealth of information is equally useful to the 
man who is ordering transformers or toggle bolts, safety 
switches or cedar poles, wire or silicon steel. 

E-B-R is sent only to a carefully selected list of men who 
originate orders for electrical supplies, apparatus, component 
parts, tools and services. This list is built, and constantly 
refreshed, so that it covers the real buying power in the 
utility field, the electrical construction and industrial main- 
tenance groups, the recognized consulting engineers, and the 
design engineering departments of electrical manufacturers. 


E-B-R iS DISTRITUTED TO: 


Electric Utilities 
Electrical Contractors 
Large Industrial Plants 


Designing Engineering Departments 
of Electrical Manufacturers 


Railroads and Mines 
Consulting Engineers 
Electrical Wholesalers 
Government Engineers 


They reach 


50 W 
INDUS 


PUBLISHED BY McGRé W-H! 
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get Action when you put your catalog in 
R... action that starts the moment you 
, contract for a Briefalog*, and continues 
sh a whole year of frequent, profitable use. 
start off by giving you expert copy assist- 
in preparing your Briefalog*. We take care 
production details — surely a heaven-sent 
gin these days of paper and labor shortage. 
hind your catalog into E-B-R, and send it 
lst which assures you of thorough penetra- 
into the important groups having real power 
selection and purchase of electrical and 
products. 

we don’t stop action with the mailing of 
It isn’t enough to give you the finest 
bution within the power of McGraw-Hill 
tes and experience. Instead, we follow up 
fe sure that E-B-R recipients use it. 

th after month we promote its constant, 
usage. Publication advertising and di- 
















Briefalog is catalog data boiled down to its most essen- 
form to facilitate quick and easy reference, decision 
action 





™~ 


Action 


rect-mail folders drive home the idea that this 
is the basic catalog of the electrical industry, 
that it pays in time and money saved to look 
first in E-B-R! 

Your Company can benefit from this year- 
round Actidn with a capital A. Won’t you let us 
show you in detail how E-B-R can help solve 
your catalog problems? 





A Word About Your 1945 Budget 


E-B-R is mailed early in the year of issue so, naturally, 
we do not close until about September 15th. Every 
year, some manufacturers are forced to use less space 
than they really want, or have to stay out entirely, 
because suitable allowance for E-B-R was not made in 
their advertising or catalog budget. 

Why not be sure your Company will be adequately 
represented in the 1946 issue by earmarking funds right 
now in your 1945 budget? If you don’t have our rates 
handy, or if you need more information than we can 
give you in an advertisement like this, a word of in- 
quiry from you will bring full details. 











You get Action when you 
put your catalog in 


/-HI SO WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Advertising Volume for December Issues of Business Papers P | 
and Totals for 1944 and 1943 mA 














S! 
T: 
Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have standard 7x10 type page. Ww : 
December Pages Year Pages December Pages Year Pages Ad 
industrial Group 1944 19435 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 P 14 
Aero Digest (semi-mo) 318 359 4069 1166 Power Plant Engineering... 144 131 1674 1416 _ 
Air Conditioning & Refriger Practical Builder (10%x15) 20 10 246 16 Bar 
ation News (w) (11% x16) | @39 29 443 320 PORE. « cececcnssnecceveces 52 41 650 vot ) a 
American Aviation (bi-w) °122 *112 1370 1115 Product Engineering .. *338 *300 4147 3125 Hos 
American Builder 100 55 1081 769 Products Finishing (444x642) 70 55 700 a5 Hot 
American City 85 64 1007 794 ae! TT ree 250 214 2993 2385 Hot 
American Machinist (bi-w). *)524 °512 6834 6667 Railway Age (Ww) ......... 1252 168 3313 2528 (9 
Architectural Forum 138 109 1581 1047 Railway Purchases & Stores 104 76 1370 100 
Architectural Record 101 57 1193 757 Roads & Streets ............ 71 53 915 62 
Automotive & Aviation In- Rock Products ...........6. 90 61 981 is 
dustries (bi-w) 306 251 3693 2744 Sewage Works Engineering. 27 21 288 233 
Aviation 326 360 3896 3979 Southern Power & Industry. 121 116 1450 1243 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w) 1166 27 1597 1209 ROSE CW) ccccccccsecsccecccs 485 405 6066 16 
Bedding 70 61 633 522 ee a. ee eee 24 18 273 19 
Brewers Digest *42 *31 351 329 Telephone Engineer . - *44 *37 585 488 
Brick & Clay Record 12 #22 300 25 Telephony (w) ........-. ..*§/¥129 °§128 1259 1153 
Bus Transportation 13 86 1575 1178 Textile World ........... .. 155 129 1897 1585 
Butane-Propane News (44x Timberman ......... ‘os *81 *63 880 684 
6%) 53 34 549 359 Tool & Die Journal (44x73 4) 166 170 2057 1908 
Canner (w) *\/t102 *76 1144 R82 . 8 arr 72 181 2062 2056 
‘eramic Industry , *46 44 589 509 Water Works Engineering Pied P 
Chemical & Engineering CREOUED os cccudbvcckialspeheee 57 65 io 68 
News - 60 70 S70 792 Water Works & Sewerage... 53 51 703 624 
Chemical Industries *106 *92 1165 1021 Welding Engineer .......... 73 71 904 110 
Chemical & Metallurgical Western Construction News 84 90 1177 1021 
Engineering $16 287 S818 3293 Wood Worker .......cccccs- 61 59 703 605 
Civil Engineering A 34 30 418 349 Woodworking Digest (4%x 
Coal Age 145 113 1524 1203 SED viscadecussacdeves ewes *389 *83 1032 859 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 77 64 1037 R58 —_——_ —- —__ 
Construction Methods (9x12) 112 98 1398 1169 ND canevawéqenes cescoce 26,428 14,231 189,163 158,286 
Constructor ie §32 §33 529 457 
Contractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x14) 50 37 601 44? 
Cotton 37 22 1650 1453 Trade Group 
Diesel Progress (8% x11) 90 60 978 712 an 
Electric Light & Power 77 58 934 756 American Artisan .........- 66 39 905 oot C 
Electrical Contracting 101 72 1316 1020 American Druggist ........ 117 102 1473 1279 '@) 
Electrical South 42 30 458 i) Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi- 
Electrical West 64 56 825 675 ST sin cn chbhenabeehinaisenl “1300 #104 1630 1304 
Electrical World (w) t265 208 2987 2459 Building Supply News ...... 56 31 785 99 
Electronics . *324 #948 3681 2430 Chain Store Age 
Engineering & Mining Administration Edition - , 
Journal 149 120 1537 1343 Combination ...........-- 25 12 292 13 man 
Engineering News - Record Druggist Edition . —— 74 44 1150 va 
(w) *) 1304 t348 4064 $701 Pounts 1in Restaurant : 14 5 168 3 an 
Factory Management & General Merchandise Va- non and 
Maintenance 329 306 $141 517 riety Store Editions .... 4 86 1312 we C 
Fire Engineering 44 34 Oo 415 Grocery Editions ......... 72 61 1067 831 to 
Food Industries 147 121 1723 1369 ooates Car Journal .... 203 152 2257 179; 
Foundry 222 178 387 1941 Domestic Engineering .... 27 95 1426 959 adv. 
Gas 5 33 170 103 Electrical Merchandising (9 = : By 
Gas Age (bi-w) */68 = * +69 962 676 BES) ncccccccsucsececesecss 117 *45 1037 44 
Heating, Piping & Air Con Farm Implement News (bi- in ma - and 
ditioning 119 93 1435 1108 WP axctsdazcoun ane as 105 1 257 867 
Heating & Ventilating 72 15 745 52 Geyer's Topics aa ‘ 71 55 816 0 to 
Industrial & Engineering Glass Digest ........... nae 10 11 109 js cut 
Chemistry (two editions) 1338 169 1761 1730 Hardware Age (bi-w) .... 215 144 3091 2168 ’ 
Industrial Finishing (44% x64) 68 52 830 654 Jewelers’ Circular— , _ to 
Industry and Power " 137 114 1576 1379 The Keystone .......... 236 134 2115 1228 f 
Iron Age (w) * 11667 *t6R0 R568 7921 Men's Apparel Reporter (9x . 0 
Laundry Age (semi-mo) *54 *46 TAO 627 DED. pcivnnddakatede d0seus | 1236 820 of « 
Machine Design 290 222 2971 2228 GE oc ivennkheewsntetene ; 123 84 1433 1099 
Machine Tool Blue Rook Motor Age eecececceseses eee 110 69 1178 ed dep 
(444x649) 845 388 4270 3892 NJ (National Jeweler) (54%x ones is na 
Machinery 857 3] 4128 *2RR9 ears sean ap eee 190 189 2421 2700 n 
Manufacturers Record 52 42 695 522 Office Appliances (6 5/6x10). 119 115 1463 1234 trac 
Marine Engineering & Ship Photographic Trade News 905 ho 
ping Review 287 293 3573 3266 CDUERIBU) cc ccececccccess 31 333 a ‘ 
Mechanical Engineering 119 4 794 639 Plumbing & Heating Journal 43 os it quo! 
Mechanization (4 13/16x Sheet Metal Worker ...... *55 656 4n) 
i 5/16) 81 5S 944 793 Southern Automotive Journal 73 918 moh can 
Metal Finishing 78 67 891 Southern Hardware ..... 59 870 ya 
Metal Progress 181 145 2013 Sporting Goods Dealer .... 64 770 bead qui 
Metals and Alloys 201 150 2387 Syndicate Store Merchan- ane and 
Mill & Factory 3068 260 3514 diser (41%4x6%) ........... 99 82 1048 " 
Mill Supplies eis e270 2794 Underwear and Hosiery Re- a one Wes: 
Mining and Metallurgy 29 24 360 + POR ee re 169 119 1595 = P 
Modern Machine Shop (4%x Wholesale r’: s “Salesman sae 75 53 832 . 7 ro 
6%) 831 332 3963 3903 -_ = —— — dre 
Modern Packaging #121 Re 1208 881 TOE ov cbutsenedebeadesenses 2,952 2,141 36,061 0,009 
Modern Plastics *166 *1°7 1922 1230 all 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 125 91 1285 1005 WV; 
National Petroleum News (w) 109 Ro 1225 856 sf 
National Provisioner (w) ti36 86 1452 1158 Export Group 20, 
Ol & Gas Journal (w) *Sti576 *°$142) 5475 3977 
Oil Weekly (w) *s 984 °157 2768 1912 American Automobile (Over- o et An 
Paper Industry & Paper seas Edition) ...... “oy 29 20 496 ; in 
World 79 66 941 777 American Exporter (2 edi- py ee one S 
Paper Mill News (w) *$1119 *94 1260 1046 GREED ncccccssgacesevene: , 276 179 3459 “net cor 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *//130 #199 1806 1413 Automovil Americano .... 47 32 790 100 
Pencil Points - Sn 57 792 582 Caminos Y Calles (bi-mo).. . sas 183 n76 gra 
Petroleum Engineer 162 117 2034 1520 Farmaceutico ........+-- “4 48 37 f+ 997 dis; 
Petroleum Refiner 917 206 2454 2036 Hacienda (two editions) . * 101 16 1182 — I 
Pit & Quarry *79 *72 1164 970 Ingenieria Internacional - ar sta 
Power . aa Re e169 e442 3392 3019 BROUBRTER oc ccccccoséecesss 102 84 1353 
| 
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December Pages Year Pages December Pages Year Pages 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944. 1943 1944 1943 
] enieria Inte rnacional Ae - Industrial Marke ting oeeeens 123 102 1328 1086 
‘onstruccion ........... 75 51 860 658 Medical Economics (4%4x6%) 106 105 1250 1109 
( ina Mecanica Moderna Modern Beauty Shop ....... 56 61 874 $18 
BUMTCOTIV) 2. cccsces 114 99 430 328 Modern Hospital ........ 168 133 1981 1550 
Petroleo Interamericano (bi- Modern Medicine (4%x6%). 125 117 1609 1347 
Ta ie eocsecces cae nek 642 153 Nation’s Schools ......... 53 32 605 3% 
Revista Aerea Latino . Occupational Hazards (4%x 
UE A cniidatonksioesens 37 32 459 365 1 REAR EPpy 52 44 596 439 
Spanish Oral Hygiene (4 5/16 Oral Hygiene (45/16x7 3/16) = 141 130 1702 1479 
TaN citennes bancameaee 37 26 370 269 Restaurant Management ... 61 43 682 455 
Taller Mecanico Moderno Scholastic Coach ........... 20 17 225 176 
MOGTET Do cccevccegeccne 114 99 430 328 School Management (9%x 
World Petroleum (9x12).... 65 45 836 532 PE rabetenbanscseseanevena Wis «1 14 192 142 
— —— — — Traffic World (w) .........- $105 83 1184 1036 
ee epee, aay. “ae 1,045 7380 12,175 8,398 —_— rr gee Se ee “hone 
roti 573 333 9,550 5,12¢ 
Class Group Basaran encase sesbens wich — Ba .-. a= fad ‘ ca 
orn Advertising Age (w) (10% x 21,998 18,485 256,949 208,386 
_ i becsnbeaes eWenebseosenn 174 150 2295 1659 oe 
are American Funeral Director 50 49 515 463 
~ American Restaurant ....... 64 44 763 520 §Includes Special issue. *Includes classified advertising. Last 
~. rk Tear sesecieoe 16 37 685 439 issue estimated tFive issues. +Three issues. eTwo issues. 
- > OME WH ccvccccavesesecs - 69 50 1000 790 A Wets en we sr 1942 
~- Hospital Management ..... 92 46 795 593 Seana ates —- +e ge : ; 
+ Hotel Management ......... 74 51 853 BS4 tt+No Dec. issues. ...Nov.-Dec. issues combined. 
= 98 Hotel W orld-Review (w) Note: The above figures must not be quoted or reproduced 
00 ea eee . *1t34 *25 416 307 without permission. 
124 Correction: American Restaurant’s October issue should have been designated as being a special issue 
163 
19 
488 
115 
158 . . fey . 
oa Business Papers End Year with 23.3% Gain Over 1943 
1908 
=n Page % Page % 
an DECEMBER 1944 1943 Gain = Gain ONE YEAR 1944 1943 Gain =Gain 
7 Industrial 16,428 14,231 2,197 15.4 Industrial 189,165 158,286 30,877 19.5 
1021 Trade a 2.952 2 141 811 7.9 Trade 6,061 26,576 9,485 35.7 
60: Export . 1,045 780 265 34 0 Export 12,175 8,398 3,777 15.0 
Class 1 1,333 240 18.0 Class 19,550 15,126 4,424 29.2 
&5 2 ¥ 
Grand Total . 21,998 18,485 3,513 19.0 Grand Total . 256,949 208,386 48,563 23 
8,2 
i § Control Board An Aid To Advertising Department installation is that of an aircraft man- 
1304 ufacturer who because of Produc- 
5 HIS war developed production company, which owns its own forest, Trol, has such accurate information 
. control board which has helped maintains a record of trees cut and on production he can terminate sub- 
13 many a busy war plant maintain standing; perhaps the most interesting contracts without delay. 
: an accurate record of its materials 
age and steps in processing may prove 
= to be the very thing many an 
95 advertising department has needed. 
44) By means of varied colored pegs 
on and strings it becomes possible 
568 to closely chart the course of 
168 cut, artwork, proofs, insertion dates, 
, § © time campaigns, and do many 
ot the thousand and one _ jobs 
92 ; a 
1099 otf control needed in the advertising 
153 department. Produc-Trol, as the board 
9705 is named, can help sales managers keep 
934 , : ; : 
1 track of calls, can tell him quickly 
m6 how each salesman is maintaining 
411 @ quotas, or the advertising manager 
622 = a - 
“9 @ can use it to chart the status of in- 


quiries. F, Lloyd Wassell, the inventor, 
- and head of the Wassell Organization, 
Westport, Conn., started making 
606 § Produc-Trol in 1941 with but a 


576 dre and an intense desire to help 
all could in the war effort. Mr. 
Wassell says that to date more than 
20,000 boards have been installed. 


Among the interesting uses are: An 
imsucance company which uses it to 





567  COrr-late and time promotion pro- 
- gramis; a newspaper office that traces 
27 I disp':y proofs through the various 
958 § Stags of the composing room; a box 
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ADVERTISING DOUBLED! 


During the past six years Brew- 
ers Digest has doubled its adver- 
tising volume. 


By far the fastest growing pub- 
lication in the Brewing Industry, 
the Digest carries the advertising 
of more than 80 firms. 


The Digest is read in all depart- 
ments of the brewery and is 
therefore the right medium 
through which to reach the buy- 
ers of equipment, materials, ete. 


IN THE BREWING INDUSTRY 


there is ONE publication that enjoys 
the respect and confidence of the en- 
tire Industry... The Brewers Digest. 


THE BREWERS DIGEST 


“The Class Paper of the Industry” 











———- = 2 —_—_—— 
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FOREIGN Countries 
Present BIG MARKET to 
Manufacturers and 
Suppliers of Telephone 
Equipment, Tools, Etc. 


* 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 


"The National Telephone Magazine” 
Published monthly since 1909 


. offers excellent coverage in the following 
countries .. . in addition to its huge reader 
group in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 


Africa (So.) Costa Rica Iran 
Argentina Ecuador Mexico 
Australia Egypt New Zealand 
Barbados England Panama 
Bolivia Guatemala Peru 

Canada Honduras Russia 
Ceylon India Turkey 

Chile Ireland Uruguay 
Colombia Venezuela 


WITH VICTORY .. . and lifting of postal 
suspension many other countries will be 
placed back on this list. 


A postal card will bring sample copies 
and advertising rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
& MANAGEMENT 


7720 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26 
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AGENCY TABULATION 

To tHe Eprror: Thank you for 
sending me a reprint of the agency 
space placement published in your No- 
vember issue. 

It so happens that our office copy 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is passed 
around through this office and read 
with much interest. We are particu- 
larly interested in the agency space 
placements and laud you on the ex- 
cellent job that your publication is 
doing in this respect. 


H. D. Kerr, 
President, The Bayless-Kerr Company, 
Cleveland 


HELPFUL COMBINATION 

To tHe Eprror: Congratulations 
on the splendid service you are render- 
ing business and industry through 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. You are 
supplying a real need by including 
advertising and selling in one publi- 
cation. 

Thanks for calling my attention to 
“Technique for Producing Ideas,” by 
James Webb Young, which your com- 
pany has published. That book is so 
interesting and so practical that it is 
worth its weight in gold. 

Just now, business executives feel 
that one of the most important things 
in postwar planning is training of 
salesmen. Your INpusrRIAL Mar- 
KETING articles reflect this. 

Rosert G. Jorvon, 


Baltimore, Md. 


THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
To tHe Eprror: Let me take this 
opportunity to congratulate all of 
you on the magnificent job INpus- 
rRIAL MARKETING is doing. 
You are bound to help a lot of peo- 
ple avoid headaches. 
May the good work continue. 
Witcarp S. FRENCH, 
President, Brooke, Smith, French 
& Dorrance, Inc., Detroit. 


Editor 
RE THE 99 WORDS... 

To tHe Eprror: I have just seen 
your December issue of INpustriaL 
MARKETING and note with a great deal 
of interest page 110 . two-thirds 
of which is devoted to the continua- 
tion of the give and take between The 
Copy Chasers and us representing our 
client, The B. A. Wesche Electric 
Company. 

We should like to have six addi- 
tional copies. 

THEODORE Brown, 
Perry-Brown, Inc., Cincinnati 


FAVORITES 
To tHe Epiror: You were very 
kind to send me a copy of the Decem- 
ber issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
containing a special mention in_ the 
“OK as Inserted” department of the 
copy writing which I did on a Stand- 
ard Oil of California ad. Copywriters 
work under such a disheartening veil 
of anonymity that it’s gratifying in- 
deed to be praised publicly. 
Incidentally, will you kindly tell 
The Copy Chasers for me that hence- 
forth they’re my favorite writers? 
W. R. Simpson, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., San Francisco 


INDUSTRY SERIES 

To tHe Eprror: I greatly enjoyed 
reading the article on construction 
equipment which appeared in the De- 
cember issue of INpUsTRIAL M«kKET- 
ING, and I was very glad to have the 
opportunity of presenting my COPY 
to Mr. Van Keppel, president of Ass0- 
ciated Equipment Distributor He 
also was much pleased with your han- 
dling of the subject. 

R. S. PaTren, 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views on 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may be of © 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication must be 
signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if requested 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Januer 


General Manager, Patten | ractof 
& Equipment Co., © 11648? 
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IF THE SHOE FITS-WEAR IT/ 


Coal is the basic industry! The market 


it offers is stable. In good times, or bad, 
coal offers a tremendous market for in- 
numerable products and supplies. Even in 
war year 1943, with priorities hard to 
obtain, coal purchased over $67,700,000 
worth of mining machinery and repair 


parts. 


'f you are interested in new markets, it 
Mey pay you well to investigate coal — 
for the shoe may fit and dividends be 
reaped! Coal has no postwar conversion 
problem — official Washington and the 
industry itself do not expect any consid- 
eranle tonnage decrease. To maintain its 


conipetitive position, coal must mechan- 
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ize — and most operators today agree 
that as much equipment will be installed 
during the next decade as has occured 
to date. 


If you are interested in reaching this 
tremendous present and postwar market, 
Mechanization, the Magazine of Modern 
Coal, can serve you well by placing your 
messages in the hands of the majority of 
the nation's leading coal operators — 
more executives and more engineers than 
can be reached by any other publication 
medium. Marketing statistics given upon 


request — we solicit your inquiry. 


MECHANIZATION, INC., MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
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Setting A A review of conditions within industries which influence 
Fast Pace industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors 
Tremendous developments 
are taking place in the wood ef 
working field and Wood eon 
Products is the one publica- vost 


How Publishers View 1945 Business Outlook a 


tion serving the entire trade 
that is consistently depended 





. . ‘ ° , 0 
upon by plant managers to PTIMISM, restrained only by the exigencies of war, perhaps sums up the 
keep them abreast of all sonia endin of oulilistess abe aren ef 
happenings that may have a genera! attitude of publishers about the business prospects for 1945. 
bearing on the present and e On every side it is apparent that improvements and changes must be made 
future of the industry. in the methods of processing and in the equipment of industry, most of them 
brought on by the delayed replacements occasioned by lack of materials and 
manpower. 
= Industry realizes that it faces a coming period of increased competition; it 
[For Detailed must get its house in order to meet the improved methods which all-out war 
Reference Data . . . . 
See production has taught. It realizes that when business again turns to the familiar \ 
THE MARKET ground of selling its products on merit and value delivered, efficient produc- \ 
DATA BOOK tion must be the watch word if the country is to achieve its goal of high-level 
Business . | , . j hi h level d aa 4 
Publicotions employment and high-level production. 
| Edition For these reasons, the comments of editors and publishers on the prospects for 











those industries discussed here largely express a feeling of great promise in the 


year to come. 


Petroleum Industry 


WOOD PRODUCTS 


At the end of 1944, the industry was 
engaged in drilling 3,660 wells, an al 
time peak, and 80 per cent greater than 


The ending of the German war will 
bring about a material decline in the total 





demand for petroleum products This at the end of 1942 If the minimum 
should result in curtailment or dropping assignment of 27,000 well completions in 
of gasoline rationing, but there will be 1945 is to be achieved. the industry must 
VEN THOUGHT DEPARTMEWy only 22,000,000 passenger cars operating increase still more the rate of drilling 
*s \\) ne 6 as compared with Le eet = 1941 thus requiring greater supplies of tubular 
| thus, the demand will be reduced. It is steel, fabricated equipment, engines and 
\ Y estimated that it will take a couple of manpower 

“ DON’T READ THIS years to make up this shortage of vehicles Much refinery construction remains to 
Prolongation of the Japanese war will be completed and numerous new _ units 
unless you have a product that likely create a continued military demand must be added in 1945 to produce the 
for petroleum products, but it will prob- military requirements for aviation super’ 
can be Thy 26 by several different ably not prevent the refineries from meet- fuels. The Journal calculates expendi 
western industries Ing civilian demands tures for refinery facilities will aggregate 
’ While around a billion dollars—a good $750 million to $1 billion over the next 
share of it oil company money—has been three to five years. Catalytic refining 
is one which sells t spent for war plant construction, estimates processes and plants for synthetic produc 
several different industries in the have been made of a total postwar con- tion of chemicals from hydrocarbo gases 
West-——-then WESTERN INDUSTRY’: struction program of around $180,- inherent in petroleum will recei ... 
, 000,000 major attention in new constructi vot 
whale oF @ This is the estimate for refinery con during remainder of the war and post 

struction, and the largest single item is war retooling 
$90,700,000, which is earmarked for Shift of military emphasis from Europe 
catalytic cracking plants to produce higher to the Pacific theater of war advances new 
quality motor fuels—V. B. GuTHRIE, problems in transportation of petroleum 
Editor, Technical Section, National Petro- supplies to the more distant pe ts at 
leum News. which they are required. Changes eady 


evident in the intensified Pacific operation 


Continued demand for 4,150,000 to call for expansion of domestic and eign 


5,200,000 bbl. daily for crude oil and transportation facilities. New construc 
other liquid petroleum hydrocarbons dur- tion and relocation of major crude-o:! ane 
ing the first six months of 1945, and prob- natural-gas pipe lines next year | ably 
ably for the entire year, confronts the will involve 8,000 to 10,000 miles tu» 
domestic oil industry In fulfilling re- ular steel, ranging in diameter fr: ight 
WESTERN quirements for oil from the Allied mili- inches to 26 inches 
tary services and essential civilian activ- Important increases in drilling, 1c” 
INDUSTRY ities, the petroleum industry must increase tion, refining and transportation are ed 
the tempo of operations in all phases, ac- uled in all foreign oil countries he 
a King Publication cording to near-term and postwar studies 1945 drilling program in the Ca an 
° by The Oil and Gas Journal. area, covering all Latin America ex ng 
. Drilling activity, for example, must be Argentina, is projected at near ~ 
S02 MARKET STREET increased not less than 40 per cent over wells compared to 550 on the 1944 we 
: the 1942 and 1943 record. This means Latin America drilling emphasis is na 
San Francisco, California an increase of not less than 15 per cent on development wells, showing rid 





over the 1944 completion rate 


for expanding production in all 
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“Our Department Heads... 


Look Forward to every Issue. 


Commenting that it has been the practice in his 
institution for many years to pass copies of 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT on to department 
heads, Mr. H. J. Mohler, president of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Hospital Association, adds, “. . . and 
I am sure that our department heads as well as 
myself look forward to each issue.” 


What this policy means in terms of circulation 
penetration is clear when it applies to an organi- 
zation which operates a 300-bed hospital in Saint 
Louis, a 125-bed hospital in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, hospital facilities at Kansas City, Missouri, 
and at 53 other points on the railway’s system. 
The staff of the association consists of 689 phy- 
sicians, surgeons and specialists. 
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? 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
cation which is a member 
of both the ABC and ABP. 


The magnitude of these operations illustrates 
again the extremely complex nature of hospital 
operation, and why HOSPITAL MANAGE- 
MENT, which is passed on to department heads 
by 80% of its subscribers, is able to provide real 
impetus to advertising campaigns in its columns. 


Since hospitals are necessarily staffed by 
many specialists whose advice is sought by the 
managing head of the institution, the importance 
of reaching them, as well as the one who can sign 
the order is obvious. This is a job that HOSPI- 
TAL MANAGEMENT does superlatively well. 
Get complete details, and be sure to include 
HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT in your 1945 
plans. 


Staite 


cS 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 
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for the product you 
may be planning to 


sell to the boating field 


will be furnished. 





® Write for informa- 


tion on preparation 
for future sales, in the 


marine market to 


idvertising Department 





—Carries the largest 
volume of advertising in this field. 


205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 








STOCK UP WHILE OUR SUPPLY LASTS 


cur tt AL BUMS 
MADE FOR U. S. 
ARMY AIR FORCE | 












Paste up advertisements, clippings, samples, etc.. 
etc. Heavy black leather grained covers.. Reinforced 
leather corners. 3 adjustable metal binding poste. 
100 biack loose-leaf pages. Size: 26x26 inches. 


Ask for No. Al-10 
.00 each 


Amazing § 
Valuel while they last! | | 


OTHER SIZES also available. Same style and quality 
Albums. Eerh with 100 loose-leaf pages... 


| 
Gov't. Surptus! Dozens of uses in every office. 
] 
| 


No. Al-20 SIZE 18x26 in. $14.00 ea. 
No, Al-2! SIZE 23x18% in 13.00 ea. 
No. Al-22 SIZE 16'/:x13% in 10.00 ea. 
No, Al-23 SIZE 13/oxt! in 6.50 ea. 
No. Al-24 SIZE 10x! 1'/ in 5.00 ea. 


Sample gladly submitted—no obligation 
Please send check with order 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
SAMUEL L. UNGER 


14th STREET © NEW YORK 3,N.Y 










} EAST 
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qualified by location and resources to fuel 
the Pacific military forces. 

The Journal's postwar studies show that 
domestic petroleum demand will rise stead- 
ily after the first year of industrial recon- 
version, reaching an unprecedented peak 
of approximately 5,300,000 bbl. daily in 
1950.—C. O. Wituiams, Editor, The Oil 


and Gas Journal 


Textile Industry 


After the German phase of the war, 
about the only developments I anticipate 
will be a slackening in military demands 
for fabrics, although the overall demands 
will probably continue large for several 
years 

There will be no problem of reconver 
sion in the industry as practically all mills 
are making the same or similar fabrics for 
military use as they would for civilian use 

With the end of the German war some 
relaxation of government demands will 
take place, permitting some mills to go into 
civilian goods production 

I doubt that there will be very much 
building of new plants following the 
war, but mills will want to replace worn 
out and obsolete equipment 


Baking Industry 


baking industry 
approximately 


It is estimated the 
enjoyed a business of 
$2,500,000,000 in 1944 

As a by-product of the wartime econ 
omy the per capita purchase of bakery 
products is at an all time high. More 
money to spend and more women at work 
are among the causes for this rise. Peak 
volume has about been reached, while the 
costs of materials and services have con 
tinued to increase. Therefore, 1944 will 
show a reduction in net profits for bakers 

a reduction in profit which will make 
controlled costs of operation much more 
necessary than ever before in facing 1945 

The industry has no postwar recon 
version problem in plant equipment and 
merchandise. However, a serious business 
reconversion problem in adjustment to the 
level of postwar sales volume, and re- 
vamping his sales and merchandising pol 
icies, confronts the baker 

Bakery equipment is obtainable, but 
civilian orders are reported many months 
behind production. Maintenance and re- 
pair orders are being handled reasonably 
well, but the entire bakery plant of the 
country has been over-worked and under 
maintained for almost three years, and 
the effects of wear and tear are becoming 
evident. If effective relief is not forth 
coming in 1945, serious breakdowns must 
be anticipated. Observers feel the time 
has come for abandonment of all govern- 
ment controls over equipment and ma 
chinery 

That there will be extensive new buy 
ing, remodeling and re-equipping of bak- 
eries after war restrictions disappear is 
evident from a recent survey. Nearly all 
bakers—-92 per cent—plan to buy new 
trucks and many want to replace entire 
fleets. New ovens are on the buying list 
of 37 per cent, new mixers on 24 per 
cent, pan washing machines 13 per cent 
Fifty-four per cent of bakers will remodel 
exteriors and interiors, or both. 

The industry will be in a particularly 
fortunate position. Production has been 
greatly expanded, not to meet some mili- 
tary need which must inevitably disap- 
pear at war's end, but to meet greater 
civilian demand.—Cnarctes C. Swear- 
INGEN, Editor, Bakers’ Helper 


Building Industry 


Supplies of building materials of all 
kinds including lumber, will become avail 
able in much more satisfactory quantities 
after the end of the war in Germany 
We anticipate a partial resumption of 
“civilian building and an end to the many 
‘nuisance restrictions” on types of build- 
ings and uses of materials. 

Prolongation of the Japanese war will 
mean that civilian home building and 
other types of construction will not be 
able to proceed in normal volume, but 
will offer an opportunity for conversion to 
take place in an orderly fashion. 


Outlook for consumer products in the 
building industry is far better than ex- 
pected production after end of German 
phase. Three months is average time 
estimated 

Surplus materials in the building field 
will, if anything, have a beneficial effect 
in helping tide over the period of acute 
shortages expected.—JosEPH B. Mason 
Editor, American Builder. 


Power Plant Field 


At the close of the German phase of 
the war it is most likely that some ex- 
pansion will take place in the power 
plants of the country in order to furnish 
power for new industries that will un: 
doubtedly develop. More important than 
that, however, will be the equipment re- 
quired for improvements in the plants now 
In operation 

Prolongation of the Japanese phase of 
the war is not likely to affect the speed 
of reconversion in power plants except 
as restrictions in the use of certain critr 
cal materials are a problem. 

Regarding the production of machin 
ery for power plants, it should be noted 
that manufacturers have been extremely 
busy in furnishing turbines, boilers, Diesel 
condensers, etc. for the war 
same equipment is 
peacetime 


engines, 
program and_ this 
identical with that used for 
activities. 

From my observations it would seem 
that plant managers have been holding 
off purchases of new equipment until the 
war is about over, and from the reports 
that come in from the field it looks like 
there will be considerable activity as soon 
as manufacturers can guarantee deliveries 
to their customers. 

While we read a great deal about sur 
pluses of power equipment piling up in 
warehouses waiting for use in Naval ves 
sels, Army camps, etc., it is quite evident 
that the devastated countries could use 
almost an endless amount of power gener 
ating equipment to build up the industries 
destroyed during the war. I, therefore, 
do not anticipate that surpluses of mate 
rial now on hand will affect the general 
economics in the field of power gen 
eration. RatpH E. Turner, Editor, 
Power Plant Engineering. 


Coal Mining 


We anticipate considerable activity 1” 
the coal industry after the German pase 
of the war ends. 

The prolongation of the Japanese pase 
of the war will affect coal only to tne 
extent that it requires greater tonna as 
war effort. 

Since the industry has no reconv: 
problems, the outlook for product 
excellent as the industry generally 
to peacetime pursuits. 

There are considerable possibiliti 
the purchase of new plants, new m 


is 
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This Magazine 
Rounds Out a 
Complete Publishing 
Service 


Metal Industry Publishing Company announce 
ORGANIC FINISHING —in new form as a separate 
\\\ publication—with editorial content devoted exclu- 
\ sively to the organic finishing of metal and plastic 
surfaces. Circulation will be controlled to an excellent 
list of approximately 10,000 manufacturers and key 
plant executives interested in finishing departments. 
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The need for ORGANIC FINISHING in it has increased from 32 pages at the 









This section has grown 
in importance during 
the past five years, 
and advertising 


of has been proved. Over five years ago, start to 1524 pages in the latest issue. 
- Metal Industry Publishing Company As a result of the war-time expansion 
rit recognized the fact that the finishing of organic finishes, and their certain post- 
a of metal and plastic surfaces with war demand, ORGANIC FINISHING 
a metal by electroplating, and the fin- will be published as a new and separate 
7 ishing of surfaces with nonmetallic magazine effective January 1945. 

a or organic finishes by painting or Editorial content of ORGANIC 
= spraying were different in many FINISHING is authoritative, practical, 
"a respects and required individual useful and fundamentally technical. Its 
ine handling. Consequently, a sep- selected circulation reaches key men who 
the arate section called “Organic buy paints, varnishes, lacquers, enamels 
= Finishing’ was published and other finishes, together with the 
on in METAL FINISHING. equipment, instruments, tools and sup- 


plies needed in handling, applying and 
testing them. 


ORGANIC FINISHING will be a con- 
venient pocket-size. 

















On file is much evidence of readership, advertising 
value, and circulation data on ORGANIC FINISHING. 
Why not write now for full facts on this new publication? 












Roe 























THE POST-WAR 
CONSTRUCTION 
MARKET 


FOR WESTERN HALF 
OF THE U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR 


free summary today! 


This news letter gives brief back- 

round of pre-war construction 
in West. ... Outlines work now 
definitely planned for immediate 
Post-War construction. Tables 
show types of work, cost, location 
by states. Describes proposed pro- 

rams of state, federal agencies. 
Valuable guide for those plan- 
ning to advertise in this rich field. 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS <<$——<"=.> 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 











OPPORTUNITY FOR 
AN EDITOR 




















Publisher of a leading monthly in- 
dustrial business paper, located in 
New York, seeks an editor-in-chief, 
either M.E. or E.E., to assume 
complete editorial responsibility. 
Ability to constructively 
himself and direct the manuscript 


write 


preparation of staff editors and 
Must be 


able to periodically contact manu- 


contributors is essential. 


facturing plant readers and re- 
flect their points of view in the 
editorial pages. A continuation 
of present prestige position of 
publication is assured in the post- 
Give educational, 
back- 
ground in complete letter, also in- 
clude personal data about your- 
self and your availability. 


war period. 


engineering and editorial 


Box 303, Industrial Marketing 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 














ery and new equipment. Our industry 
has been working at high speed under 
strict priorities and is badly in need of 
all kinds of new equipment. In addition, 
most people agree that the industry must 
mechanize if it is to meet its competition. 
Therefore, there will be many new plants 
built, such as new tipples, cleaning plants, 
etc. Much mechanical equipment will 
be installed underground, and it is our 
belief that in the next five-year period 
the coal industry will approach possibly 
a 75 percent mechanization of production 
methods. 

War surpluses will not affect coal to 
any great extent-—-E. R. Coomses, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, Mechanization. 


Ceramic Industry 


The glass container branch of the indus- 
try will make available new developments 
in bottles, marked perhaps by the new 
one-trip beer bottle which now weighs 
about 61/4, ounces and is used by the 
Armed Forces exclusively. It is thought 
that further developments may bring the 
weight down to 4!/, ounces or less. Milk 
bottles, too, are being thought of in lighter 
weight varieties. Such changes mean new 
glass making equipment to produce bot- 
tles faster and better. New packaging 
and new shipping methods are also called 
for. The plate and window glass branch 
looks for new structural and new insulat- 
ing glasses for construction purposes. Al- 
ready developments have provided window 
glass with very low K factors that will 
make several types of double glazed 
sash practical for the new larger window 
area homes that the public will want. 

Improvements in porcelain enamels and 
in the processes of applying them hold 
great promise for the future of this 
branch Single coat white porcelain 
enamel on steel, a process not quite per- 
fected but promising to be within a year 


following the war, holds interesting prom: ° 


ises for designer of certain industrial 
equipment, automobiles, refrigerators, dish 
washers and other household items. 

So far as new plant and equipment is 
concerned, a recent survey of the industry 
shows that 80 per cent of the respondents 
indicate plans for major equipment 
changes and plant additions.—J. J. Svec, 
Technical Editor, Ceramics Industry. 


Communications Industry 


New developments to be looked for in 
the telephone industry are: 

Further extension and improvement of 
rural telephone service. 

Construction of several thousand miles 
of coaxial cable. 

A trial of radio relay systems for long 
distance phone and television service. 

Extension of automatic long distance 


switching systems. 
Expansion of overseas radio-telephone 
service. 


Prolongation of the Japanese war will 
likely slow down the progress of these 
improvements because of the shortage of 
telephone craftsmen and the inability of 
manufacturers to supply the equipment. 

This same condition will apply to the 
speed with which the industry can pro- 
ceed with the building of new plants and 
facilities. 

War surpluses are not expected to pre- 
sent any problems as telephone equipment 
is of little value to those outside of the in- 
dustry —R. C. Reno, Editor, Telephony. 


West Coast Marketing Possibilities 


We do not expect any material change 
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in our industrial picture after the end of 
the German phase of the war. Our prin- 
cipal production at the present time js 
in aircraft, ships, food, lumber, petroleum, 
and minerals. Because the West is the 
closest to the Far East it is obvious that 
all of the things that the West can pro- 
duce will be used there. Our industrial 
activity, therefore, will actually be speeded 
up as soon as the war with Germany js 
over. 


The prolongation of the Japanese phase 
of the war will naturally determine the 
speed and amount of conversion to peace- 
time production. In addition to supply- 
ing the needs of our Armed Forces, the 
West will: be the scene of ever-increasing 
ship repair work, something which right 
now is a major industrial activity out here. 


With respect to getting into production 
on regular consumer lines, I think the 
West will follow the national pattern. 
There is a very significant difference be- 
tween eastern and western industry in 
that the West has very little reconversion 
to do. Most of the war materials which we 
have been producing are actually peace: 
time materials so we won't have much to 
convert. 


Regarding war surpluses of materials, 
the West again is in a favorable position 
in that our major industrial production 
has been in directions where the products 
are relatively short-lived or are imme: 
diately consumed. I am thinking of such 
things as food, aircraft, ships, lumber, 
etroleum, and minerals.—D. F. Forster, 

xecutive Vice-President, King Publica: 
tions (Western Industry and Western 
Construction). 


Welding 


Welding has contributed more towards 
winning the war than any other metal 
joining process. Only welding made it 
possible to build Liberty ships in sufhcient 
number and quick enough (35 days fora 
10,000 ton welded ship in 1944 against 
243 days for a riveted ship of the same 
tonnage in 1918) to transport war mate 
rials to the fighting fronts so that the 
Allies would be victorious in the Battle of 
Britain, the Battle of Russia and Battle o! 
Egypt. Welded military tanks and field 
guns played an important part in these 
victories, too! 


As a result of the widespread uses 0! 
welding in the development and _ building 
of military equipment, many war contrac’ 
tors, who as prewar, peacetime fabricators 
used other joining methods, have become 
thoroughly familiar with welding. This 
means that when they revert to theif 
peacetime products they will undoubtedly 
incorporate the advantages and economies 
made possible by welding in these peace’ 
time commodities. Such a program will 
lead only to the continuance of the up’ 
ward trend that has been enjoyed by the 
welding industry since 1938. 


The past year has seen an even greater 
acceptance of oxy-acetylene flame . _ 
as an aid to the fabrication of stee! proe 


ucts. Arc welding has continued to be 

the most popular of metal joining thods 

even though the military tank a: ship’ 

building program was cut back a 
in 


ance welding enjoyed the best ye: 
history of this 65 year-old process 


All in all, the future of the wel ing - 
dustry -is bright. If it comes from wl 
metal industry, the postwar pro = 
surely be a welded product.—I Jer 
FERSON, Editor, The Welding ineer 
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Until the last knock- 
out blow 1s delivered to 
the Axis Powers it is our 
job at home to continue 
: backing our Armed 
=| Forces by buying 


‘| MORE WAR BONDS 


itting 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters 


—_ N.LA A. Yews 


JAMES R. KEARNEY, Jr., President, James R. Kearney Corporation, 


President: 


MNVYVOTAIAL 


MIAARINE TIEN, 


4.236 


Clayton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 
National Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


EIA Learns Why People Buy 


HARBOR Day was cele- 


manner by the 


@ PEARI 
brated in a fitting 
Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, at its meeting on December 7 
in the Poor Richard Club. Captain 
James J. Lavin, a veteran of the 4th 
Ranger Battalion in Clark’s Sth Army, 
gave a stirring talk. Cpl. Hazel Cann 
of the WAC numbers ac- 
companied by Cpl. Helen Newhouse. 


sang two 


Two top-flight speakers climaxed a 
fine program which was chairmanned 
by John E. of Geare-Mars- 
ton agency. He is 
EIA’s monthly publication, 
line.” 

Harry M. advertising 


manager, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia, told of every 


Rooney 
editor of 
““Dead- 


also 


I Ilsworth, 


step that was taken to secure adequate 
publicity for the company’s new re- 
search laboratory housed in the old 
Stokesbury “Whitemarsh,” 
on Chestnut Hill. 


mansion, 


On the opening day a selected group 
of industrialists and editors were in- 
vited to visit this outstanding labo- 
ratory; the second day, customers and 
salesmen were guests, and on the third 


day, general business men in Philadel- 





Part of the group at the December meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Industrial Editors 
Association (one of the activities sponsored 
by the Philadelphia NIAA chapter). In the 
front row are (left to right): Dorothy F. 
Garretson, editor, “The Extract,” Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc.; Marion Whitney, editor, "The 
Gimbelite,”” Gimbel Brothers; Ruth Schaack, 
editor, “Kauma Craftsmen," Kaumagraph 
Company; and Alfred |. Stuart, editor, "Du 
Pont Newscaster,” E. |. DuPont de Nemours 
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phia were conducted through it. On 
the fourth day, all employes had an 
opportunity to see how their company 
is actually engaged in studying new 
products and heretofore unknown uses 
of products they help make. The 
amount and kind of advertising and 
publicity in newspapers and the busi- 
ness press was related by Mr. Ells- 
worth. 

Carl W. Drepperd, consultant on 
advertising research, New York, held 
the audience in close attention with 
his ideas on “Postwar Planning With- 
out Ringing Doorbells.” He de- 
nounced many so-called market re- 
searches as being biased and sometimes 
foolish. “The public has ideas for 
products they want,” he said, “that 
are far in advance of the producers 
who supply them.” 


He has a very practical psychology 
and has formulated rules with which 
he can set up tests to discover the 
quantity and quality of advertising 
impact. By using the same formulae, 
he can determine the state of mind of 
the reader resulting from advertise- 
ments of products. 

Listed here are the 16 major basic 
desires followed by people (whether 
they know it or not) in appraising the 
value of any idea, any goods, products, 
or services: 

1. Preservation of self. 

2. Free expression of the biolog- 
ical urge. 

3. Expansion of goods and posi- 
tion. 

4. Freedom from all forms of co- 
ercion. 

§. Common justice in high courts 
and low. 
6. Opportunity and right to de- 
velop natural talents and arts. 
Being gregarious. 
8. Gaining in knowledge. 
9. Amusement and entertainment. 
10. Expressing racial instincts. 
11. Preserving personal integrity. 
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Ex-NIAA prexy, F. (for Fostoria) |. Lackens 
explains some of the fine points of associa- 
tion activities to acting headquarters secre- 
tary, Harriette F. Boyd (left), and her assist- 


ant, Florence C. Gillman, at the recent 
meeting of the Chicago chapter at which 
Mildred Webster was presented with a beau- 
tiful ring inscribed with the NIAA insignis 


12. Avoiding personal compromise. 

13. Saving time. 

14. Lessening labor and _ easing 
tasks. 

15. Avoiding illness and anxieties. 

16. Avoiding all kinds of frustra- 
tions, or overcoming them. 


Copy Chasers Visit 
Canadian Chapters 

Following their tradition of being 
industrial advertising’s super-critics, 
The Copy Chasers, on invitation, and 
represented by INpusTRIAL MarkET- 
ING’s managing editor, Lane Witt, 
paid a visit to the two Canadian NIAA 
chapters last month. 


By prearrangement, members of the 
chapters (IAA of Ontario, Toronto, 
and TAA of Montreal) submitted 


samples of current advertising ‘or fe 
view by The Copy Chasers. 

Results of the critics’ criticisms 
were made up into a slide fil and 
presented at the chapter meetin; with 
the natural voice accompanin of 
Mr. Witt. Forty-five who at nded 
the Toronto meeting and 60 at' dees 
at Montreal pronounced the program 
a success, even asking for more next 
year. 

A detailed discussion of th ym- 
ments 6n the Canadian advertis ments 
will be found in the “OK In- 
serted” department in this iss 
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“Best possible 


substitute 
for a ALreamlined Lain "1.93 Jay M. Reibel 


Aduertising Manager 
AMERICAN CAR AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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“Our representatives,” Mr. Reibel points out, “cannot carry a railroad train 


in their brief cases. So this booklet was designed to show, in streamlined typography and art, 





the lengths to which we have carried streamlining in modern transportation. 


kens 


ai It is entirely hand set, and we feel that the ATF types we chose 
ish are not only functionally correct, but also have been wonderfully adaptable in creating 
scent 

vhich 


the stylistic effect we wanted. The smartness and legibility of News Gothic Condensed text 


eau- 











™ is enhanced by the modernistic treatment. Well-spaced Railroad 

—- and Alternate Gothic heads and judicious touches of Commercial Script 

me relieve severity while preserving dignity. ATF types must be very soundly 
ties. 


aii designed for such dissimilar faces to supplement each other so well.” 


Have you a copy of the ATF Red Book of types? 


If not, send for one on your letterhead. Also, single page showings 





oa including complete alphabets of the following and other ATF faces. 
and a 
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in AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


PARTAN BLACK 


200 ELMORA AVENUE 
ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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STEEL PROCESSING 





If you manufacture equipment or 
supplies that are used in the FORG- 
ING — STAMPING — FORMING — 
HEAT TREATING or WELDING 
industries, you can present your sales 
message directly and economically to 
those who influence the purchasing of 
equipment and supplies in these in- 
dustries by advertising regularly in 
STEEL PROCESSING. Over 4200 
copies are distributed monthly to a 
selected list of key men in practically 
all the leading plants in the United 
States and Canada who are engaged 
in the processing of steel. Write for 


further information. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Despite the remarkable gains 
made by the Allies so far in the 
War, there is no letup in the de- 
mand for steel. The efforts of ex- 
ecutives and operating men in the 
steel plants are taxed to the limit 
to supply this steel. These men 
will welcome any information that 
you can furnish regarding im- 
proved equipment and supplies 
that are available. This informa- 
tion can be placed directly in their 
hands through the advertising 
pages of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT, and is needed 


now—right now. 
Your advertisement in the next 


issue of BLAST FURNACE AND 
STEEL PLANT will be especially 


valuable at this time. 
Member A.8.C. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS... 


108 SMITHFIELD ST. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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CIAA Says "Goodbye" to 
Mildred Webster; Sees 
Clark Movie 


Three important events headlined 
the December 11 dinner meeting of 
the Chicago Industrial Advertisers 
Association. The first was a presenta- 
tion of a ring from CIAA to Mildred 
Webster, who resigned December 1 
as national headquarters secretary to 
take a position as assistant to the 
president, Spencer W. Curtiss, Inc., 
San Francisco agency. 

In making the presentation, former 
NIAA president Fred Lackens said: 

“After twelve years of association 
with Mildred in NIAA, we’ve come to 
look upon her as sort of a symbol 
of all that NIAA stands for. Those 
who have worked most closely with 
her—national officers and chapter of - 
ficials—know the great amount of 
work that she has done to keep the 
organizational machine going. 


of successful sales promotion and ad- 
vertising campaigns to be presented 
by various members at each meeting, 


When developments in Washington 
began to assume vital meaning for 
business, the La Salle Washington 
Letter was intended to supply the 
demands of business executives for 
this specialized kind of news, which 
is not of the type carried in the typi- 
cal “letter services.” The Letter is 
printed in two colors and is made 
up of four pages, two of which have 
to do with the letter and two others 
devoted to “Stressproof News” deal- 
ing with the LaSalle product. 

The piéce de résistance of the eve- 
ning was the showing of the sound 
moving picture, “Pathways to Pro- 
gress,” presented by Ezra W. Clark, 
vice-president. of the Tructractor 
Division, Battle Creek, Mich. This 
film was made with but one purpose 
in mind, to acquaint customers and 





Ed Heery, of New Haven, and Bill Beard, 
of "Electrical World,” speaker of the eve- 
ning, look on as John “Santa Claus" 
Gallagher presents President Roger T. Ly- 
man with a gift at the December meeting 
of the Industrial Advertising and Marketing 
Council, the Western New England Chapter 


“As an indication of the esteem 
in which she has been held by the 
national organization, she was pre- 
sented with a diamond studded wrist 
watch just before her resignation be- 
came effective. 

“In addition, CIAA, which has 
known her so well, presents this ring 
as material evidence of its affection 
for her and its wishes for her hap- 
piness and success.” 

The especially carved ring was 
decorated with the NIAA insignia be- 
low which was indicated Miss Web- 
ster’s term of office, while its inner 
band contained a presentation inscrip- 
tion. 

Following the presentation, Robert 
S. Mack of the sales department of 
the La Salle Steel Company, Chicago, 
substituting for LeRoy B. Evans, the 
company’s advertising manager, gave 
a five minute case history review of 
the La Salle Steel Washington Letter. 
The talk by Mr. Mack was the first 


in a series of similar case histories 
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It's Now Colonel Webster! 


Forrest U. Webster, one-time president of 
NIAA and since 1942 serving in the Armed 
Forces, has just recently been advanced in 
rank to Lieut. Colonel. Colonel Webster is 
serving as Post Executive, Ft. Wayne, Mich. 


prospects with the company’s variet) 
of products, its manufacturing facili- 
ties, and its methods of processing 
material which are divided between 
four widely separated plants. 

A more complete discussion of both 
this film and the LaSalle Washington 
News letters will be found in the 
Sales Promotion Ideas department 0! 
this issue. 


Have You Cast Your Ballot? 


Although many may feel that No 
vember 7 marked the end of ballots 
and all that goes with voting, there 
is still one important proposition that 
every NIAA member is cor erned 


with. That is the ballot sent you 


several weeks ago on the matrer o 
increasing NIAA dues by $5 per 
year. 

To enable your national heacquat 
ters to get into the swing of (1'"5 
on the many new services a 

a 


creased income will provide, 
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1. STOP! DON’T despair of 
finding distributors, job- 
bers, and dealers for your 
postwar business. There 
are ways of reaching them. 





2. NOW, we don’t recommend 
this course at all. Chasing a 
distributor nowadays is just 
going to make him more gun- 
shy. But read on... 


3. OH-OH! This wise old owl is 
telling our man just how to reach 
113,085 of the most important 
men in the distributing field. 

4. HE’S PUT his story in NATION’S 

BUSINESS—which is read by these 

distributors . . . and by the rest of 

American business men! 


e Has largest business circulation 
© Has greatest reader response 


® Costs less per reader 


Choose the leader... 


acts and figures—detailed and interesting—are available on the 
markable way NATION’S BUSINESS can be of help to anyone 
10 has a distribution and dealer problem. Write to NATION'S 
ISINESS, 1615 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C, 
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Hince Vit and Quarry is fires in the field, it should he first on your list of 
must advertiong tor all 1945 convention-report issues 





fhe Vehruary number will earry the full report of the annual convention 
y of the National Sand & Ciravel Assoviation ta he held in New York late in 
January, It will he read with great interest by the thousands of men wha 
could not find the time to leave their husy plants to attend, as well as hy 
rt Oo b the hundreds who will turn to its pages after their return home tor « 
convenient summary of the important subjects discussed 
As always, Vit and Quarry gives you not only masimum coverage of every 
A N D braneh of the nonmetallic mineral industries, hut masimum penetration in 
all the most important producing eompanies. This two-dimensional coverage 
havisontal over the entire held and vertical through the whole range of 
R 2 y “wceupations is something you ean not get anywhere else in the same volume 
or the same quality 
Make your reservation now for good position in the Vehruary eonvention 


PIT AND QUARRY 907 Rand McNally Bldg, CHICAGO 5 
CAR CR oN a a a ra 
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Can Your Agency Use An 
Account - Building 
industrial Copywriter 


Any location. Age 34. University 
graduate in business. Diploma in 
advertising International Corres- 
pondence Schools with high ex- 
cellence. An able group speaker. 
Ten years of writing experience 
from correspondence through di- 
rect mail, sales promotional ma- 
terials and industrial publication 
work. High creative imagination. 
Competent working knowledge 
agency methods. 

A keen and realistic business 
thinker with strong aptitude for 
analyzing the factors making for 
successful marketing and adver- 
tising strategy. With a coopera- 
tive and progressive agency he 
should develop a splendid record 
for new billings. As a salesman 
he is tops. 

He solicits opportunity with well- 
rated industrial agency where he 
can assume responsibility as rap- 
idly as he can demonstrate his 
capacity to carry it. Box 304, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 











How to get 
20,000 TO 1,000,000 
NEW MAIL ORDER 


CUSTOMERS 
in a hurry during 1945! 





Put your list coverage problem up 
to MAIL ORDER LIST HEADQUART- 
ERS! From over 90,000,000 Mail 
Buyers, Inquirers and Prospects for 
one-time rental addressing, we'll 
help you select the “CREAM” to 
bring you QUICKLY the most NEW 
CUSTOMERS for least money. 


WRITE TODAY in confidence, in 
full detail to DEPT. IM1-45. 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
Mail Order List Headquarters 
38 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16 


An experienced organization spe- 

cializing in lists for MAIL CAM- 

PAIGNS of 1,000,000 to 50,000,000 
a year! 


“MOSELY has the MASS MAIL 
MARKETS” 




















PAPER IS VALUABLE 


SAVE IT! 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 136} 


Personalities 


airtight copy with the punch where 
it should be. 


He possesses to a high degree that 
intuitive sixth sense of all good edi- 
tors. A quick stab of his pencil will 
unravel for a copywriter a problem 
with which he has been wrestling for 


an hour or two. 


In spite of the increased burdens 
of a still expanding program and war- 
born advertising problems, Callos has 
found time to participate in the af- 
fairs of his home community. For 
the past two years he has directed the 
highly successful advertising and pub- 
licity campaigns in connection with 
Milwaukee’s Community War Fund 
Drive. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the city’s Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and on the board of gov- 
ernors of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 116] 


Effective Presentations 


referred buys your line primarily be- 
cause he believes he can resell it to 
his trade at a profit and only second- 
arily because it may be superior in 
quality, attractiveness or fame. 


Arrange Sales Points Properly 


Therefore, from the range of fea- 
tures which may be elaborated for any 
product you must select those which 
will have the most direct relationship 
to any particular type of prospect’s 
wants. It is upon these that the in- 
itial canvass must concentrate. All 
other points are held in reserve, and 
only brought up to overcome resist- 
ance or, in the case of a delayed clos- 
ing, to support subsequent attempts. 


But it is not enough merely to make 
a choice of those dominant features 
which are to be used in the presenta- 
tion; it is necessary to arrange them 
in the order of their importance to 
each class of prospect so that proper 
emphasis may be placed on the domi- 
nant customer-interest. 


For example, a given item may be 
sold to a dealer in one case; in an- 
other to an industrial consumer. In 
the first instance, the dominant buy- 
ing motive is profit; in the second, it 
is utility. But usefulness is a sub- 
ordinate motive in the first instance; 
economy or profit is important but 
subordinate in the second. 


[To Be Continued | 





Here’s a Job to 
Challenge Any Man 


We are looking for a sales 
manager that really knows ho 
to manage sales. This 33-year- 
old company in the special ma 
chinery field will shortly (w 
hope) be returning to peace tin 
marketing methods. We want 
man to head sales who knows 
marketing, particularly industrial 
marketing—a man who can build 
and train a commission sales 
force of fifty or more salesm« 
into a hard hitting group. To 
such a man we offer not only an 
interesting future, but a darn i: 
teresting present. Tell us 
about yourself in your letter. 


Box 300, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 11 











TECHNICAL — NEWS WRITER 


Petroleum-trade magazine, leading 
publication in its field, with princi- 
pal offices in the Southwest, has un- 
usual opportunity for editorial rep- 
resentative in its New York office. 
Oil background preferred but train- 
ing in allied industrial and chemical 
writing satisfactory. Position offers 
opportunity to become familiar with 
oil operations outside the United 
States. 


Box 302, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 








IF YOU KNOW 
WOODWORKING MARKETS 


Mr. Salesmanager, we've got four 
new revolutionary wood finishing 
processes to tell you about that 
will make you want to roll up your 
sleeves and go to bat right away. If 
you can qualify for the job we 
have in mind you will be on the 
ground floor of the finest proposi- 
tion to appear in the wood field in 
many years. Backed by a corpora- 
tion rated AAAI. Write giving com- 
plete details about yourself. . . en- 
gineering experience and education 
desirable. Box 299, Industrial Mar 





keting, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 














TECHNICAL WRITERS— 


If you can write on technical or 
semi-technical industrial subjects 
about product development, stat 
availability to accept periodic a> 


signments from business 


cation. 


Box 301, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING,- 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, \. ’- 
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BILLIONS 
OF ERGS 










An ERG is energy’s tiniest measure. Energy, put to 
work, becomes power. It takes power services reach- 
ing into almost every phase of industry just to make 
a pair of hose . . . and it is said that hose (properly 
filled out) is one of the things that makes the world 
go round ... and ’round.. . . and ’round. 


Consider just a few of the power applications that make a pair of hose: 


Power hauls the pulpwood to the mill, where power cuts it, shreds it, mixes it, 
steams it, and lends a helping hand to every phase of its progress towards the 
spinning mill. 
There, power “‘spins” the gossamer-like threads, washes them, dries them, reels 
them, and conveys them through the various dying and finishing processes to the 
knitting mill. 





Then, power fashions the hose, produces their package, prints their labe!s and 
rushes the hosiery to a waiting world—pre-advised by the power of the printing 
press and radio! 











... and, all along the line, it’s the Power Engineer! 


He is the common denominator of all industry . . . the man who makes the wheels go ‘round 
. . the executive who, in 85 per cent of all cases, buys his firm's power equipment—or is 
consulted before anyone buys anything that uses power. 












The Power Engineer also subscribes to POWER—25,071 strong—and uses POWER to help 
him make up his mind—and others’ minds—regarding needs. Thus POWER is your “in” to 
the most important man in the most important horizontal market on Earth! 














SHREDDING. CONVERTING \, RIPENING FEEDING \, SPINNING \. WASHING DRYING REELING 


Pe POWER IS PART OF THE PICTURE EVERY ERG OF THE WAY 
Motors Pumps Steam Compressors Pumps Hot Water Heat 


@ 
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FOR OVER 60 YEARS 
THE MARKET-PLACE 
OF THE POWER FIELD. 





















Architectural! men 
turn first to Pencil 
Points tor Propuct 
INFORMATION. 
PROOF: They send 3,000 
inquiries a month for 
manutacturers’ product 
literature. 

MORAL — for advertising 
results, use 


Pencil Points 


The Magazine of Progressive Architecture 





“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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Chicago 
Mournal of 








THE DAILY BUSINESS NEWSPAPER OF THE 
NATION'S CREATEST INDUSTRIAL AREA 


FOR POSTWAR PLANNING 


We can clip all, or typical, speci- 
mens of advertisements and editorial 
articles on postwar themes. Many 
organizations are building postwar 
reference files NOW. We have back 
issue files of most business papers. 

Write for Booklet No. 20, “How Busi- 
ness Uses Clippings” that shows how 
manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies use this service. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS MAGAZINES 

















221 MN. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











A Journal of Constructive Help 
to the Sheet Metal, Ventilatior 
Alr ‘ 











nditioning Warn Air 

Heating and Roofing Trades 

Data on Used year after year by over 200 

request Industria Advertisers who know 
or See the thelr market well 

Market 
Data Bok,’ SNIPS MAGAZINE 
5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, III. 
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Editorial Angles 


® Acro Digest announces a new edi- 
torial policy effective Jan. 1, 1945. 
Continuing the two-edition-a-month 
policy, the editorial approach will be 
to cover more completely the two ma- 
jor postwar markets of manufacturing 
and operations. 

All regular departments will remain 
in both monthly editions, with the 
Manufacturing Edition, on the first 
of the month, followed by the Opera- 
tions Edition on the fifteenth, each 
of which will stress comprehensively 
the particular problems dealt with in 
each of the two fields. 
® Occupational Hazards, Industry and 
Welding, and all nine of the Haire 
Publications have announced that their 
classified advertising columns are now 
available free of charge to returning 
service men and women who seek posi- 
tions in fields served by these respec- 
tive publications. 


@ John J. Welch, editor, Mill Sup- 
plies, was fatally injured and his wife 
critically injured in an automobile ac- 
cident at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on 
December 10. 

Mr. Welch was a former sports 
writer for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune and later held reportorial 
positions on Chicago newspapers. 

He was a member of the current 
executive committee of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors. 


@ Offices of The Medical World have 
been transferred from Philadelphia to 
§12 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 


@ Starting January 1, James M. Wells 
joined the Putman Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, as advertising repre- 
sentative for Chemical Preview and 
Food Preview in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Western Michigan and parts of North- 
ern Illinois and Chicago. 

Mr. Wells comes from the Chicago 
office of Penton Publishing Company 
where he was assistant manager for 
Machine Design. Previous to that, he 
represented Caldwell-Clements Com- 
pany, Public Works Journal Corpora- 
tion, and McGraw-Hill Company on 
American Machinist and Product En- 
gineering. 





Mrs. Jewell and Robert trying out the new 
Disston Chain Saw 


® Recently, in the little town of 
Canaan, Vermont, a patriotic family 
was presented with a gift by Walter 
D. Fuller, president of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, and chairman of the 
Periodical Publishers National Com- 
mittee, which has been working closely 
with the WPB campaign for more 
farm production of forest products. 

The family was that of John Jewell, 
owner of a farm and woodland, who 
was seriously injured last Fall when 
his tractor overturned and crushed his 
leg, forcing him to leave the burden 
of work to his wife and four boys. 
They carried on courageously, but one 
of their toughest problems was that 
of cutting wood which Mrs. Jewell 
recognized as being of the utmost im- 
portance to the war effort. In spite 
of their handicaps, she and three of 
her sons managed to turn out 200 
cords of pulpwood. 

The story of their fortitude and 
spirit came to the ears of the PPNC, 
with the result that it was decided 


to give this family a gift to lighten 
their job. 

Thus it came about that the Jewell’s 
were formally presented with a Mer- 
cury Engine powered Disston Chain 
Saw, which enables them to do nearly 


seven times the amount of work they 
had been turning out on the old cross 
cut, minus blisters and backac and 


plus many smiles of appreciatv and 

happiness. 

@ The newest step in bringing © uest 

Reviews” (readers’ reactions t us- 

trial advertising) to the attention of 
il $ 


advertising buyers, by McGra’ 
Electrical World, is through s! lm 
presentation. By means ol re 


re 
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pictures of readers accompanied by a | 


record, using top notch radio voices, 
effectiveness of the series of reader in- 
terviews started several years ago is 
being greatly extended. 

The film has been shown to several 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation chapter groups and indications 
are that it will get to a lot more of 
them. 

Copies of the film are available from 
Electrical World district offices, but 
bookings for showings should be made 
to its New York office, 330 West 
42nd Street, attention, William K. 
Beard, Jr. 


® Andrew J. Haire, president Haire 
Publishing Company, New York, has 
announced the establishment of a 
$7,500 award to stimulate interest in 
the building of adequate airport 
facilities. 

The award will be known as the 
Andrew J. Haire Airports award for 
1945. 

It will be granted to an individual, 
community or organization for out- 
standing achievement and contribu- 
tion leading to the betterment or ad- 
vancement of aircraft landing fa- 
cilities. 


Personals 


® Charles M. Hall, former Chicago 
manager for Design for Living and 
before that with The New Yorker, 
has been named Chicago manager of 
the Henry Publishing Company, pub- 
lshers of Skyways and Airways. 


® John Arthur McAvoy has been ap- 
pointed national advertising represen- 
tative of Industrial Methods and Man- 
agement. 


® Roland Carr, previously with Pack- 
aging Parade and the New York Jour- 
all-American, has joined the advertis- 
ng sales staff of Radio Television 
lourna : 


* Roy M. McDonald & Co., has been 
ippointed Pacific coast representative 
tor Civil Engineering and for Electri- 
al Manufacturing. 


* Ernest Macaulay, recently advertis- 
ng manager of the air conditioning 
vision of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Bloomfield, N. J., has been 
idded to the sales staff of Factory 
Manay:ment and Maintenance in Phil- 
idel p| . He replaces A. T. Ofstie, 
¥O is joining the advertising staff of 


Busin. Week. 


® Reginald Farrington, until recently 
the advertising staff, New York 
World elegram, has been added to 
the eastern advertising department of 


Shywas 


@ Superintendents 
@ Works Managers 
@ Executives 
@ Owners 

@ Purchasing 










@ Engineers 


MACHINE Too| 


@ Foremen BLUE /aooR Va 


@ MACHINE TOOL BLUE BOOK is read by every group 
with authority to specify and buy the products used by the 
vast metal-working field. The hundreds of letters to BLUE 
BOOK editors and to advertisers carry the titles indicated 
at the right . . . because circulation is carefully controlled 
so that the messages of advertisers reach industry's most 
influential audience. Then too, MACHINE TOOL BLUE 
BOOK has the largest circulation thus assuring complete 
covering of the market. Rates are surprisingly low. Send 
for complete information. 


HITCHCOCK hy 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
telephone HARRISON 6040 


540 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 





Other Hitchcock Publications ... ‘ 


WOOD WORKING DIGEST * RESALE * INDUSTRIAL EXPORT CATALOGS 
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For Data on American Machinist... 


There, in two pages, you will find the 
complete, though condensed story of 
this technical authority of the metal- 
working field. In a field which makes 
products from metal — varying from 
giant bombers to delicate instruments 
— it is important to know just what the 
picture is today and what the outlook 
is for tomorrow. Here you will find 
both, along with instructive data about 
the editorial influence of this fine pub- 





lication, products bought by its more 
than 24,000 readers and a list of its 
eleven principal offices. 

In 1939 metal-working represented 
3 of all manufacturing activity. Today 
it represents about one-half. This goesh 
a long way toward explaining why near- 
ly 800 advertisers placed more than 
6,600 pages of advertising with this 
fine publication in 1943. The whole story 
will be found on pages 385 and 386, 


TH 


@ Published by 
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MEDIA DATA! 


Abernethy Publishing Co. 

Advertising Age 

Airports 

American Artisan 

American Automobile (Overseas Edition) 

American Builder 

American Exporter 

American Hairdresser 

American Hotel Journal 

American Nurseryman 

American Lumberman ical W 

American Machinist rity o 

American Miller and Processor monies 

American Restaurant Magazine Raportad. 

Architectural Forum ltller M 

Architectural Record ing 

A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog Man 

Associated Business Papers, Inc i¢o 

Automovil Americano, El Implen 

Aviation Equipment Afinee 

Aviation Equipment Red Book wner 

Aviation Maintenance » Rey 

Bakers Helper Idustri 

Bakers Weekly Packer. 

Bedding Preview 

Boat and Equipment News » The 

Boating Industry 's Can; 

Breskin Publishing Corporation Publica 

Brewers Digest t Pub 

Brick & Clay Record te Publ; 

Building Supply News , lishi 

Business Publishers Internationa! \« Publish 

Buyers’ Guide for Engineering ® Ind re Ag 
in the Spanish-Reading Markets Pipi: 

Caminos Y Calles & Ve 

Canner, The mek's L 

Canadian Industrial Equipment News p 

Case-Shepherd-Mann Publishing Core 

Ceramic Indust 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineerint 

Chemical Industries 

Chemical Preview 

Chilton Publications 

Civil Engineering 

Coal Age 

Coal-Heat 

Communications 

Composite Catalog 

Conover-Mast Publications 

- Cotton 

D and W 

Diesel Power 

Diesel Progress 
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nd select media for industrial adver- 
sing campaigns. They know the task 
made simpler and easier by use of 
e Market Data Book. 
386.Bertisers and their agencies refer to it 


Industrial ad- 


bee the Market Data Book 


Data of this type on 200 industrial 
ublications are filed in The Market 
lata Book. Their publishers use this 
ethod of helping advertisers evaluate 


constantly and call it an indispenable 
working tool. There is nothing else like 
this 500-page book when it comes to 
authentic reference material. 

Because The Market Data Book 
unique and indispensable, make sure 
that it is readily available to everybody 
in your organization who has to work 
with facts and figures on markets and 
media. 


MARKET DATA BOOK 


tHICAGO, 11 


od by 
00 E. Ohio Street . 


TING 


LOS ANGELES, 14 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. e 
Garfield Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, 4 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. * 330 W. 42nd Street 
Russ Building 


NEW YORK, 18 
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Keeney Publishing Company 

Log, The 

Machine Design 

Machinery 

Machine Tool Blue Book 

MacRae’s Blue Book 

Manufacturing Confectioner 

Marine Catalog and Buyers Reference 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 


Marine Equipment 

Mass Transportation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Meat Packers Guide 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Mechannual 

Metals and Alloys 

Milk Plant Monthly 

Mill & Factory 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Machine Shop 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Theatre, The 

Motorship 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Jeweler 

National Provisioner 

New Equipment Digest 

New South Baker 

Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

Oil Weekly 

Overseas Buyers’ Guide for Automotive 
Distributors 

Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 

Paper Industry and Paper World 

Penton Publishing Company 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum World 

Pit & Quarry 

Pit & Quarry Handbook 

Plant Production Direcotry 

Plumbing & Heating Journal 

Power 

Power Plant Engineering 

Powers’ Road and Street Catalog 

Practical Builder 

Proceedings of 1.R.E. 

Product Engineering 

Production Engineering & Management 

Products Finishing 

Publishers’ Auxiliary, The 
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EDITION AVAILABLE ON THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


Purchasing 

Putman Publishing Co. 

Railway Age 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases and Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Refinery Catalog 

Refrigeration Service Engineer 

Revista Industrial 

Roads and Streets 

Rock Products 

Screw Machine Engineering 

Sewage Works Engineering 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 

Smith Publications, W. R. C. 

Snips Magazine 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Fisherman 

Southern Hardware 

Southern Marine Review 

Southern Power and Industry 

Southern Pulp and Paper 

Steel 

Sugar 

Surplus Record 

Sweet's File, Architectural and Sweet's File 
for Builders 

Sweet's File, Engineering 

Sweet's File for the Mechanical Industries 

Sweet's File for Power Plants 

Sweet's File for the Process Industries 

Sweet's File for Product Designers 

Telephone Engineer 

Telephony 

Thomas Publishing Company 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers 

Tire Review 

Tool and Die Journal 

Tradepress Publishing Corp. 

Rex Wadman Publications 

Water Works & Sewerage 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Encyclopedia 

Welding Engineer 

Western Motor Transport 

Western Newspaper Union 

Wood Products 

Woodworking Digest 

Work Boat 

World Petroleum 

Yachting 
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Reaching more top executives 
of coal mining, coal selling 
and coal conveying concerns 
than any other coal trade 
publication. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





For ever SO years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 








< Each enjoy 
High Priority 
Ratings 








A FACT 


®@ The “postwar” building mar- 
ket is STARTING TODAY. 









@ Architects are up to their 
eyes in work. 


MORAL—to pre-sell active 
architects, use 


Pencil Points 


The Magazine of 
Progressive Architecture € 








e © © the source of daily busi- 
ness news .. . the preference 
of management men ® ¢ ¢ in 
the greatest industrial area— 
the central west. 


Chicago 
a 
Sournal of 
Commerce 





[CONTINUED FROM PacE 40] 


Surplus War Goods 


plants that will be sold. 

2. Publication of a price formula 
providing a scale of depreciation of 
machine tools. 

3. Experiments with public auc- 
tions. 

4. Announcement of 
“showrooms” where goods 
stored and inspected. 

RFC fixes its own price on most 
offerings. In arriving at pricing fac- 
tors, it consults industry, particularly 
through local advisors. Metals are sold 
by negotiation at market prices. 


a plan of 


can be 


Auctions are designed to reach in- 
termediate and large buyers. Auc- 
tioneers handle assignments just as if 
the owner were a private individual. 
Descriptive catalogs are issued and 
sales advertised in newspapers and 
the business press. 

Both RFC and Treasury are planning 
highly decentralized operations, with 
customers dealing chiefly through field 


offices. All field offices of both agen- 
cies have inventories of all sizable 
offerings. They maintain mailing 


lists, and welcome inquiries. 

Both agencies are in the process of 
building showrooms in convenient lo- 
cations throughout the country. RFC 
is just entering that field of promo- 
tion, following the lead of Treasury, 
which tried the experiment in Wash- 
ington, then in the Empire State 
Building, New York. 


How Sales Are Handled 


Under Ernest L. Olrich, Treasury 
mapped a tremendous sales program 
involving exhibits in every major 
market, and an ambitious inventory 
reporting scheme. Though Mr. Ol- 
rich and several of his original assist- 
ants have since resigned, plans are 
going rapidly ahead to sell through the 
organization they set up. 

Here’s what Treaury will do to sell 
consumer goods: 





FUTURES 











Market” 


Dealing in “futures” is a risky business 
when you're playing the postwar construction market 
in Illinois—Indiana 
after-victory demand for equipment and materials is 
conceded by all 
who control the buying power in this 


public works officials who rely on 
Construction Digest. 


ONSTRUCTION 


ee ea 





but not 





Ohio. Here, an unprecedented 







. conceded, too, that the men 
“Always Good 


the 7,500 contractors, engineers and 












IGEST 


Indianapolis 
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1. District offices will be set up 
under the 17 regional offices, so that 
Treasury will have representatives in 
every state. 

2. Showrooms will be opened in 
every major market. 

3. Tremendous direct mail lists 
have been set up to tap every poten- 
tial customer. 

4. An inventory system built to 
reveal :.t all times what has been sold, 
what is for sale, where, how much and 
on what basis. 


Advertising to Be Used 


Treasury will eventually go into 
advertising, but for the present, its 
promotion is chiefly by direct mail and 
press releases. In December it began 
a “Surplus Reporter,” a weekly in- 
ventory list mailed by each regional 
office to potential customers. Buyers 
must deal directly with the Regional 
Office holding the property. 

In requesting $125,000 as a reserve 
advertising fund to last until June 30 
Mr. Olrich told Congress last month 
that the government cannot hope to 
depend on donated publicity forever. 
Realistically he predicted that eventu- 
ally the job would be so big that sur- 
pluses would become a burden to the 
press. “Instead of news, they will be- 
come a ‘noose,’” he said. 

The first issue of “Surplus Re- 
porter” listed over 1,000 items in hard- 
ware and general products alone. By 
December 1, Treasury had $90 mil- 
lion worth of goods to sell. Since 
June it had moved $50 million of 
goods, including 45,000 trucks. It 
ran across such stumbling _ blocks 
as 700,000 rubber gauntlet gloves, 
representing six or seven years’ supply 
of that commodity, and 2,000,000 of 
another article representing five years 
supply. 


Other Agencies Also Involved 


Ultimately Treasury expects 
have 5,000 men handling surplus 
property. Salesmen and __ inspectors 


will be in demand. 

Other agencies that are active in- 
clude Maritime Commission, which 
will sell marine engines and shipping; 
Federal Works Agency, with $200 
million worth of community facilities 
such as schools, hospitals, water works 
and_ recreation facilities; itional 
Housing Agency, with 1,800,000 


housing units in 1,000 communitits; 
Navy, for termination inventories; 
over- 


War Food for food, and FEA tf: 
seas goods. 


Gray & Rogers Get Tool Account 


The tool division of C 
Company, Philadelphia, makers 
sten Carbide custom-made preci 015) 
has appointed Gray & Rogers - 
phia, to direct its advertising 
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Every producer of industrial advertising or sales promo- 
tion ideas owes it to himself to join the N. I. A. A.—the 
industrial ideas-of-the-month club. 


The local monthly meetings are ideal clearing-houses 
for the winning ideas and the best thoughts of the indus- 
trial advertising leaders. These meetings stress the fac- 
tors that make some ideas or campaigns click and others 
fail. Both individual and community industrial prob- 
ems are freely and frankly discussed. It is these forum 
discussions, as well as the many other attractive features, 
which make N. I. A. A. meetings indispensable to many 
{the brightest minds in industrial advertising and sales 
promotion. 


Get to know better the top men in the idea trade. Join 
the N. I. A. A, today. 
‘ngaged in the advertising and sales promotion of indus- 
al products. 


Membership is restricted to those 


If you live in or near a Chapter City, 





If not, arrange with N. I. A. A. 


Headquarters to become a member-at-large. 


step in and sign up. 
=] 


Either as a chapter member or member-at-large, you'll 
be kept abreast of the more effective trends in public 
relations, copy, media selection, new product develop- 
ment, market analysis and postwar planning. Check the 
N. I. A. A. advantages in the box below. Also note 


locations of the 27 N. I. A. A. chapters. 





WHAT N.1I. A. A. MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 








@N. I. A. A. GIVES YOU an 


opportunity to keep in touch 
with general market develop- 
ments — with shifting com- 
petitive conditions in your 
own industry! 


@N. 1A. A. GIVES YOU 


first-rate speakers at the local 
monthly meetings, the  re- 
gional and national confer- 
ences! 


@N. 1.A. A. GIVES YOU 


prompt releases of all re- 
ports, studies and surveys 
made by special N. I. A. A. 


committees! 


N. 1. A. A. GIVES YOU 
the privilege of exchanging 
ideas with leading men in 
your own industry and many 
other industries! 








Here are the 27 N. I. A. A. Chapters 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Detroit 
Houston 


Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Mason-Dixon 
Milwaukee 
Minnesota 
Montreal 
New Jersey 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 

Rochester 

Rockford 

San Francisco 

St. Louis 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Western New England 
Youngstown 








VATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


100 EAST OHIO STREET 


CHICAGO ll, 





ILLINOIS 
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NE “ ORLEAN 
. LOUIS NEAPOU 


ST, 


SPOT SERVICE 
in PRINCIPAL 
TRADING AREAS 


One of our clients got into an ar- 
gument with some eastern jobbers 
over territorial allotments. Did cer- 
tain Connecticut dealers trade with 
New York or with Boston? The 
sales manager in Chicago wanted 
“on the spot” reactions from his 
dealers in the disputed territory 
..and quick! 


So we telephoned our Providence 
affiliated agency... Horton-Noyes 
Co....and they sent a man into 
the field at once. In two days our 
client received his answer. ..by tele- 
phone . .. direct from the territory. 


That is one example of “spot 
service.”’ We can cite many equal 
ly interesting episodes involving 
agency service for our clients in 
various trading areas. Since we are 
affiliated with alert advertising 
organizations in thirteen impor 
tant cities from coast to coast... 
through the Continental Network 
of Advertising Agencies ...our 
clients have the benefit of agency 
service on a national scale. ..some 
300 people spread over the map 
tor ‘‘spot serv ice.” 

If you are interested in this kind 
of agency service we will gladly 


answer any questions. 
+ 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


eo -itING, ems 


ADVERTISING 
s60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


* 





Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
ond 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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783. The Postwar Railway Market 
for Manufacturers 

A 100-page booklet presenting the 
prospects for the postwar market as 
revealed in an analysis of the spending 
of the railroads during the past three 
years. Anticipating every thinkable 
condition that might conceivably pre- 
vail in that period, the editors have 
aimed to provide information for man- 
ufacturers, both old and new, who 
want to consider the prospects of this 
market. Published by Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company. 
784. The Early Years 

The story of the first 85 years of 
the petroleum industry presented in 
story and pictures touching all the 
highlights from 1859 to the present 
day. Published by American Petro- 
leum Institute. 
785. Hospital Coverage 

Penetration 


Demands 


Reproductions of testimonial letters 
and facts from readership surveys 
showing that editorial content has 
made Hospital Management “must” 
reading for the heads of all hospital 
departments. Available from Hospital 
Management. 


786. Petroleum Products 


With detailed line drawings and dia- 
grams_ the petroleum 
processing is presented in chart form 
concluding with a breakdown of prod- 
ucts used in home and industry. Pub- 
lished by American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 


operation of 


787. Use of Vitamins in Hospitals 


Report on a questionnaire sent to 
from 10 to 50 hospitals in each of 
many classifications, including church 
and military, which drew a 20 per 
The questionnaire is 
vitamin 


cent response. 
concerned with the use of 
products, types, stock carried, admin- 
istration, and emphasis placed by die- 
tary department on incorporating high 
Available 


vitamin content in menus. 
from Hospital Management. 


788. The School Market 


Pointing to the quickly expanding 


nature of the school market, this book- 
let sketches size and composition of 
markets that will be immediately 
available in the postwar period. Avail- 
able from The Nation’s Schools. 


789. Residential and Commercial 
Building in the Immediate 
Postwar Years 

Estimating a million and a half 
units to be built by private finance in 
the first three years of peace, this 
booklet outlines factors that must be 
provided for by the industry to meet 

these demands, including a list of 64 

building materials and products, with 

quantities of each needed. Published 
by American Builder. 


790. The Hospital Market 

This leaflet gives a breakdown of 
the hospital market showing number 
of patients and amount paid by each 
in a year, what hospitals spend annv- 
ally, and estimated postwar construc- 
tion program. Published by the Mod- 
ern Hospital Publishing Company, Inc. 


791. Through the Magnifying Glass 
with Mr. Snodgrass 

An eight-page breakdown of type 
and durability of readership, along 
with declarations of editorial and ad- 
vertising policy of National Petroleum 
News. Available from National Pe- 
troleum News. 


792. Look Behind the A-B-C State- 
ment of Engineering News-Ree- 
ord and Construction Methods 

Breaking down the field served by 
these two papers and the many types 
of structures designed by a moving 
readership, this booklet shows how 
percentages of each classification have 
influence upon particular parts of the 
entire market. Available from Eng 
neering News-Record and Construe- 
tion Methods. 


781. What About the West Coast? 

An analysis of the postwar indus- 
trial opportunities stemming from 
the war, with special emphasis on the 
electrical industry. Available from 
Electrical West. 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured ° 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 
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